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PREFACE 

The following pages are an amplification of a series of 
articles which have appeared in the Fortnightly Review, month 
by month, since the beginning of the war, and which have now 
been collected in volume form, and brought up to date with 
the necessary amendments. 

The book is confined to the record of the salient military 
events which have taken place in this great war of nations, it 
being left to others to deal with the political circumstances 
which led up to the rupture of peace. 

Though written under the title given to the volume, the 
narrative can only be regarded as the preface to a more de- 
tailed and comprehensive history which could, tmder no cir- 
cumstances, be written till after the conclusion of peace, when 
fuller evidence than is now forthcoming, or can at present be 
published, is available. Ten volumes, not one, will be required 
for this purpose. 

Throughout the war the main and only permissible sources 
of information have been the official cammuniqtiis which each 
belligerent Government has issued with regularity once, and 
in the case of the French Government twice, a day. The 
British Government was at first more reticent than any other, 
and most of the news during the early months of the war 
about the operations of our Army was derived from foreign 
sources. 

As time went on the War Office became more communica- 
tive, and since the autumn of 1915 daily bulletins have been 
issued from general headquarters on the Western Front; while 
from the other theatres of war, except only in Mesopotamia, 
news, especially when good, has been transmitted with reason- 
able regularity. In the British communiquis information given 
has always been confined to the bare statement of facts ; and 
when, for military reasons, real or supposed, secrecy has been 
thought desirable, or when the course of operations has not 
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viii PREFACE 

been favourable, the whole truth has not been disclosed till 
after the arrival of private reports.^ 

The same remarks must apply to the Russian communique, 
which have been systematically meagre in regard to information 
required for the correct tmderstanding of the ever-changing 
miUtary situation, and which have caused us, in consequence, 
to fall back on Berlin and Vienna for current news which the 
Russian Government has failed to supply. 

The French Government communiquis issued in Paris each 
day at noon and at midnight are admirable summaries of the 
daily situation in the western theatre of war, and are the most^ 
dependable sources of information for those who have followed 
the course of the campaign in France and Flanders. Brief 
and compendious, these communiquis are models of military 
reports which have never diverged one hair's-breadth from the 
path of truth. The same cannot be said of the Berlin and 
Vienna communiquis^ which are truthful only so long as they 
record successes, but which are untrustworthy when reverses 
have to be explained away by distortion of facts. 

The Press has unforttmately been able to give little assist- 
ance to the historian, not, it is perhaps needless to say, through 
any fault of its own, but because under the Defence of the 
Realm Act newspapers have lost their independence during 
the war, and are only allowed to publish such news as the 
Government thinks fit to make public. 

During the first year of the war newspaper correspondents 
were not allowed within twenty miles of the front, and such 
information as they sent to their journals was based on second- 
hand evidence, which there was no means of verifying, and 
which was more often wrong than right. As time went on the 
rules were ostensibly relaxed, and a limited number of war 
correspondents were received at the Front, but their reports 
have been of little military value, owing to their being sub- 
jected to a double censorship — one having been set up at the 
seat of war, and the other in London. 

The newspaper correspondent is allowed full scope for his 
imagination and descriptive powers as long as he keeps off 
military ground, and confines his reports to accounts of scenery, 

^ The fint offioiftl reports of the Battles of Nenve Chapelle (10th March, 
1016) and of Looe (25th September, 1916) may be cited as insUnoes of what 
is stated above. When Lord French's despatches were published, describing 
the battles in detail, facts were brought to hght which haa not been previously 
stated, and which gave a different oomplezion to the operations from that 
contained in the first reports. 
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battlefields, and of the activities of the Young Men's Christian 
Association. Any expression of opinion about the course of 
the operations is ruthlessly excised by the censor, and so is 
any attempt at criticism. 

Never before when the country has been at war has the 
conduct of its military authorities, and the operations of its 
armies in the field, been so closely veiled from pubUc know- 
ledge. Parliament, which passed the Defence of the Realm 
Act, has acquiesced in the restrictions which have been im- 
posed, and the Press, being the servant of the public, has done 
the same, though not without occasional protest against rules 
which the country has only tolerated tmder plea of miUtary 
necessity. 

The volume covers a period of two years' war from the 5th 
August, 1914, to the same date in 1916. The plan adopted has 
been to state the facts of each operation in the order of their 
sequence, and then to add such explanatory comments as 
may be required for the elucidation of the events recorded. 
Published data only are made use of, all evidence which cannot 
be verified without access to confidential documents being 
ruled out. 

Criticism has been sparingly resorted to, and only in the 
case of those few instances when it is necessary to explain 
causes of failure. The time will come when the critic will 
want his say; but for the moment his voice is hushed in the 
desire which every one has, neither to say a word nor think 
a thought which would, by inference or implication, appear 
in ever so small a degree to detract from the heroism of the 
brave men who are so proudly bearing the burden of Empire 
in the presence of the enemy. 

Absorbing as their interest is, tactical details of British 
battles have been almost wholly eUminated from the text, as 
thdr discussion would open up contentious questions, which 
it is better not to raise till the war is over. What the publishers 
and author both hope is that the book, with it^ maps and 
index, may be of some antecedent use for reference purposes 
by those who intend to make^a prolonged study of the war, 
and who, as time and opportunity offer, will be able to fill up 
for themselves the gaps which, for the present, are rightly 
and necessarily left open. 

A. M. M. 



FOREWORD 

Aix students of War will warmly welcome this soldier-like 
History by one who is mentally equipped for the task, and 
who has also had considerable experience in Peace manoeuvres 
and in War. The Author is ah^ady well known to reading 
soldiers by his publication Imperial Outposts^ issued nine 
years ago, and has, in my opinion, been successful in the 
difficult task he has now essayed, expressing decided though 
restrained views on points concerning which few of us, owing 
to paucity of data available, have made up our minds. 

If the lamented late Secretary of State for War were still 
alive he would probably endorse the criticism of the Author 
{vide p. 6) on his failure when creating a National Army to 
utilize the then existing Territorial Forces, which, so far as 
Infantry is concerned, was a well-thought out organisation. 

I cannot entirely accept the dictum (vide pp. 7 and 8) that 
phalanx tactics leave little room for personal courage; and 
in face of the numbers of Divine-like instances of self-sacrifice 
in saving life, and the marvellous courage shown by many 
leaders, it is impossible for me to agree with the statement 
that human quality counts less than it did in former wars. 

Readers of Dickens, in a work issued by the same firm of 
publishers, will remember the strikingly truthful statement 
that " the face of a brave man, with his soul in it, is a strong 
incentive to valour." I agree, however, with the Author's 
views that the Allies wiU take a very long time to beat Grcrmany 
if we trust to attrition alone. 

The contrasts of man-power are effectively shown on pp. 12 
and 18 ; and the facts set forth on p. 17 should be studied by all 
pessimists who require tonics. 

In these days, when the value of fortresses is being heavily 
discounted, it may be well to turn to p. 21, and to note the 
important effects of the delay caused by the defences of Lidge, 
maintained by the loyal attitude of the Belgians, headed by 
theur inspiring and chivalrous King. 

The Author shows us clearly why General Joffre abandoned 
his plan for the invasion of Alsace. 

zi 
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Since Sir John Moore's retreat from Salamanca to Coruna, 
in 1808-9, there has been no military feat like that of Sir Horace 
Smith-Dorrien's in moving his troops from the Trouille to the 
Mame River, and it is impossible that Sir John French's masterly 
successful retirement from Mons, when pressed by numbers 
in the proportion of three to one, can ever be surpassed. 

I am not prepared, from the experience of a war which, at 
least in the western sphere has resolved itself into a siege 
stretched over many hundreds of miles, to agree with the 
Author's contention that " the strategical rdle of Cavalry 
is a thing of the past," although I allow that armies, even 
when campaigning in the open field, will, weather permitting, 
find aircraft of great service for reconnaissance. 

On p. 28 one great difficulty of combining the movements 
of allied armies is aptly illustrated, thus supplementing the 
numberless recorded instances in history from the time of 
the Duke of Marlborough to that of Lord Raglan. 

I am obliged to dissent from the arguments on p. 71, that 
•' because the recruits of the New Armies are physically and 
morally superior to those of the pre-war days, they may be 
made ready to * go to the Front ' in from four to six months." 

If the battalions of the New Armies have merely to line 
trenches, and all details of their attack having been previously 
arranged by experienced Staff Officers, their duty were simply to 
rush headlong on the enemy, being gallantly led, they will, I 
admit, generidly succeed. If, however, on going to the Front 
after only six months' training, their duties were to resemble 
those carried out by Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien's men, whose 
conduct was so eloquently eulogised in Sir John French's 
despatch, quoted by the Author in a footnote, then I apprehend 
that in moments — 

" When the officer's dead and the aergeant looks white,** 

they may forget Rudyard Kipling's note of warning — 

" Remember *tis min to nm from a fight.** 

News to the Press 

For nearly forty years I have been advocating more free- 
dom for the Press in publishing observations on accomplished 
facts, 80 that I do not think I am prejudiced in disagreeing 
with the Author's views set forth on pp. 52 and 58 when I main- 
tain the view that the decision of the Commander-in-Chief on 
the spot must override all other considerations. 
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I fully agree with the writer's condemnation of the useless 
slaughter caused by attacking in massed formations, and his 
apt comparison of the incident which caused the removal from 
his command of General von Steinmetz in 1870. It appears in 
this War to be owing to the Kaiser's personal errdr that von 
Steinmetz's foUy is so often repeated. 

I entirely dissent from the Author's views on Universal 
Compulsory Service, as expressed in his footnote p. 142. He 
is a firm believer in moral suasion, appraising all his country- 
men, except so-called "Conscientious Objectors" and such 
like cranks, by his own temperament, which has induced three 
successive requests* to be allowed to serve, aU refused on the 
" age clause." 

I can understand this high-minded man not feeling as I do, 
because he was a baby in the nursery when England with an 
Army of only seventy thousand men in the Crimea, found it 
necessary to hire Germans, Italians, and Swiss as soldiers, 
which formed our three "foreign contingents." 

The main convenience to the Military Authorities in Com- 
pulsory Service is not, as the Author suggests, the saving of 
labour in recruiting, but economy of time in equipping recruits, 
and in training them after they are clothed and armai. 

I differ from the Author believing that our ultimate security 
against attack from Grcrmany is bound up in the maintenance 
of the independence of Belgium and of France, and it is doubt- 
ful whether our alliances could have been maintained without 
the alteration in our recruiting system. 

I think, moreover, that if we had adopted Universal Com- 
pulsory Military Training for Home Defence, when Lord 
Roberts returned from South Africa in 1901, this World-wide 
War would not have been undertaken by Germany. 

I think, also, that if when Lord Kitchener became Secretary 
of State for War the Cabinet had appealed to the cotmtry, the 
Act would have then been passed, and would thus have enabled 
us to organise labour, and to have kept at home thousands of 
patriotic skiUed workmen, who enlisted, and of whom nearly 
fifty thousand have been necessarily recalled from overseas. 
Had these steps been taken it is my belief that the Allies might 
have dictated terms of peace during the past summer. 

I have not hesitated to state points on which I am not in 
agreement with this careful military writer, but I conclude in 
expressing my great admiration for his work. 

Evelyn Wood, F.-M. 

October Sik,1926i 
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THE "FORTNIGHTLY HISTORY 
OF THE WAR 

CHAPTER I 

BELLIOEBENT STRENGTH OF THE COUNTRIES AT WAR 
I 

When war was declared many varying estimates were pub- 
lished of the relative strengths of the rival forces, importcmce 
being attached to the numbers of fully trained men who were 
immediately available for service in the field, it being generally 
supposed that the fate of this war, as of that of 1870-71, would 
be decided by the events of the first six months. This sup- 
position proved erroneous, the war having already lasted two 
years witiiout the end being yet in view. It was not at first 
realised, as it is now, that the struggle which Germany pro- 
voked by her ambition for world-power is not one of armies, 
but of armed nations, where rulers have the power to draw on 
the whole manhood of their countries until the human reservoir 
has been exhausted. It thus came to pass that the fully 
trained men who were mobilised at the opening of the war 
were only the advanced guard, so to speak, of the main body 
which was to follow when time had been gained to organise 
the men, and train them to the use of arms. 

The table on page 2, compiled from the various recruiting 
laws in force before the outbreak of war, shows at what age 
obligatory military service began and terminated in each of 
the countries mentioned. 

The table does not count for much in estimating the belli- 
gerent strength of the nations now at war, for many men are 
fighting in our own and other armies who are both under 
and above the age fixed by law, some being as young as fifteen, 
and others as old as sixty. In Germany, Austria, Russia, and 
France no claim for discharge holds good in war time, even if 
the age limits specified for these countries have been reached. 
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In Germany the period of liability has already been extended 
to forty-seven, while men of the Landsturm Reserve, who 
under the law as it existed before the war could only be called 
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20th birthday 
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NoU, — No claim for discharge holds good in war time in the case of Qermany, 
Russia, Austria and France, even if the age limits specified for these countries 
have been reached. In war time Austrian and German conscripts are called 
on for active service at any time after their 17th birthday. 

up in case of invasion, have been used in large numbers to cany 
on the campaign in Poland. In Austria-Hungary men are being 
airoUed up to the age of fifty-seven, and in both France and 
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Germany the whole of the 1917 dass of conscripts have been 
caUed to the colours nearly two years in advance of the nonnal 
time. Except in Russia, where the supply of men of military 
age is practically inexhaustible, and in Italy, where only fully 
trained men have so far been mobilised, recruiting laws are in 
abeyance, and the services of all physically capable men, 
irrespective of age, are being used for the purposes of the war. 
We in En^and have applied the principle of conscription to 
men between the ages of eighteen and forty-one, but if the war 
goes on it may be necessary to extend these limits of age, and 
make further demands on our reserve of human strength. 

The supply of munitions and other accessories of modem 
fighting is a new factor of the war problem, and one which has 
a direct bearing on the capacity of a nation to carry on a pro- 
longed campaign. Owing to the development of mechanical 
science and the introduction of quick-firing guns and rifles, the 
rate of fire has increased since the last great European war as 
much as twenty-fold. The French field gun, for instance, 
which was used in the war of 1870-71 could only fire two aimed 
rounds a minute, while as many as thirty rounds a minute 
have been frequently fired from the ** Seventy-fives " after the 
range has been registered. With only ordinary effort our 
18-pr. Q. F. field gun gives a yield of twelve to fifteen rounds 
a minute, and on an emergency this rate can be increased up 
to twenty rounds without overtaxing the powers either of gun 
or gunners. The rate of rifle fire has increased in equal pro- 
portion. It is on record that thirty-five aimed shots have been 
fired in one minute from the short Lee-Enfield rifle, the present 
service weapon of the British infantry, twenty to thirty rounds 
a minute being the rate obtainable by the average trained 
soldier. Six hundred rounds a minute can be fired with care 
fit>m any type of machine-gun now in use in our army, and so 
murderous are these weapons for defensive purposes that the 
tendency is to multiply them more and more as the war con- 
tinues to run its course. In some localities on both western 
and eastern fronts the Germans are reported to have a machine- 
gun for every ten men, while on the Galidan and Bessarabian 
frontiers the proportion of machine-guns with the Austro- 
Hungarian army is even greater. When our Elxpeditionary 
Force first embarked for France every battalion took with it 
one section of two machine-guiis ; now every company has its 
section, and there is a machine-gun corps in addition. 

Then as regards artillery, a race has been going on between 
the Allies and the Central Powers ever since the opposing forces 
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settled down to a war of trenches. On both sides it is now 
reaUsed that the last word will be said by the guns. Whenever 
a tactical success has been obtained it has been due to the 
estabUshment of an antecedent artillery preponderance before 
the infantry attack was launched. This was the secret of the 
French success last year in Champagne^ and of the Russian 
failure in Galicia and Poland. 

Throughout the winter of 1915-16, and onwards, the factories 
of the belligerent and neutral countries alike strained every 
nerve to comply with orders for guns and munitions, which 
cannot be turned out sufficiently quickly to satisfy the increas- 
ing demands of the war.^ Workers as well as fighters had to 
be first mobilised, and then organised, so as to maintain the 
necessary output of munitions with a minimum dislocation 
of the personnel required for the combatant services. In con- 
script countries, where every man during time of war is at the 
disposal of the State, this task is comparatively simple, and 
only requires the principles and practice of conscription to be 
extended to the workshop; but in Britain, where organised 
labour is the bedrock of our industrial Ufe, the substitution of 
State for self-control calls for deUcate and discreet handling. 
The workers resent outside interference with their elected 
leaders, and iett every step which it takes Government has to 
carry the leaders with it in order to secure the co-operation of 
the workers. The provisions of the Munitions Act are for this 
reason less drastic than those of the Military Service Act, and 
will remain so until the call for change comes from below. 
None the less is the process of national organisation going on, 

^ Daring a oonferenoe of repraBenUtiyes of the Allied Powers in London 
on the 13tn July, 1916, llr. Lloyd Qeorge gave an interesting aooonnt of his 
stewardship, and threw much light on tne work which the new department 
aooomnlished daring the first year of its existence. 

" Wnen we last met," he said, " the Russian armies were facing a hail- 
storm of iron with flesh and blood. The British troops were condemned to 
an enforced activity because our monitions were not equal to a sustained 
attack. We had to create out of next to nothing arsenals to provide munitions 
for the hoge army now in the field. Hundreds of thousands of men and women, 
hitherto unaccustomed to metal and chemical work, have been trained for 
munition making. Our heavy guns are rolling in at a great rate, and as for 
ammunition we are turning out nearly twice as much ammunition in a sinsle 
week as we fired in the great offensive in September 1916. The new factories 
and workshops which we have set up have not yet attained one-third of their 
full capacity, but their output is increasing with great rapidity. If officials, 
empbyees and workmen, keep at it with the same seal as they have hitherto 
employed, our supplies will soon be overwhelmins ; but ous task is onlv half 
accomplished. Every great battle furnishes additional proof that tnis ia 
a war of equipment. More ammunition means more victories, and fewer 
oasualties." 
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the whole manhood of the oountry having been practically 
mobilised for war purposes, either in the combatant services 
or in mmiition factories, or in industrial work which is neces- 
sary for the maintenance of our internal and foreign trade. 











AlLUED POWXB8. 




OooBtiy. 


n. 

TdUInuto 


in. 

IfAlMbetwatn 
16 Mid 60. 


IV. 
ReoArki. 


United Kingdom 
AntraliA .... 
Gbnad* .... 
New Zealand . . . 
BritvhSenth Africa 


21,946,495 

2,313,036 

3,821,996 

631,910 

681,000 


13,061,000 

1,436,000 

2,370,000 

330,000 

400,000 


Census 1911 
Census 1911 
Census 1911 
Census 1911 
White population only 


BriiiBh Empire (ex- 
cluding India) 


28,613,435 


17,597,000* 


White population only 


FVanee. 
RoBsia 
Italy . 
Japan . 
Serbia. 
Bdgiam 
Portngal 
Mantenegr 









19,600,000 

85,726,300 

17.021,690 

26,046,380 

1,603.611 

3.680,790 

2,828,691 

260,000 


11,770,000 

60,721.000 

9,265.000 

16,438,000 

872.000 

2,299,000 

1,634,000 

133.000 


White population only 
Estimate 1913 
Census 1911 
Census 1908 
Census 1910 
Census 1910 
Ultimate 1911 
Estimate 


Tout . . . 


184,170,979 


110,169,000 





Enxht Powxbs. 



I. 

Ooimtqr. 


n. 

Total male 


m. 

15 and 60. 


IV. 


Germany . . . . 
Ansferia -Hungary 

Bulgaria .... 


32,040,166 
26,266,186 
10,600,000 

2,206,691 


18,661.000 

14,419,000 

6,300,000 

1,280,000 


Census 1910 
Census 1910 
Approximate estimate 

ezoluding the Christian 

population 
Census 1910 


Total . . 


70,003,042 


40,660,000 





Hie above figures give a ratio of ^reponderanoe in favour of the Allied 
Powers of between five to two, and three to one, this estimate beinfl ezclusiYe 
of India, iriiioh has sent four separate expeditionary forces to the various 
fnmta. 

1 The figures giren in Column m for the British Empire are approximately 
one million less than those for the German Empire, but the table takes no 
aooooat of India, the male population of which, according to the Census o( 
191U was 16U19,376. 
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The facts being as stated, the numerical problem is reduced 
to one of population statistics, the numbers of the adult male 
population being the main factor governing its solution. The 
table on page 5 gives the number for each of the Pbwers at war, 
together with the number between the ages of fifteen and sixty, 
this latter table giving the approximate number of men and 
boys who are available in one capacity or another for the 
service of the war. 

The number of men available is only part of the problem 
before us, the use to which these men can be put depending 
on the arrangements made for their mobilisation, for their 
organisation in units, and for their concentration in armies. 
The more thoroughly these arrangements are worked out 
beforehand, the easier it becomes for a nation to pass from 
a state of peace to one of war. The object of peace pre- 
parations should be to estabUsh a machinery which admits 
of automatic expansion when the order for mobilisation is 
given. Such a machinery was set up by Lord Haldane when 
he created the Territorial Force organisation, which aUowed of 
unlimited expansion on any scale required by war exigencies. 
When Lord Eatchener began to raise the New Armies for the 
present war he failed, for whatever reason, to make use of this 
machinery, but none the less was it the outcome of much study 
and '* clear thinking,'* and is in aU respects a model of sound 
peace organisation.^ 

The organisation of the German Army is admittedly the 
best in the world. In 1870 Mr. Gladstone described it as *' the 
most tremendous weapon the skill of man ever forged." Since 
1870 the organisation has been reconstructed, developed, ex- 
panded, and repeatedly tested by practical experiment. When 
the war began there were twenty*five (Serman Army G>rps and 
eleven Cavalry Divisions, giving a first-line force of about a 
million of men immediately available for concentration at the 
end of the fifth day after mobilisation had been ordered. 
These twenty-five Corps, comprising fifty Divisions, were 
speedily followed by the mobilisation of fifty dupUcate Reserve 

^ Speakinff at Cambridge on the 2Sth June of the Mmoes rendered by the 
volunteers. Lord French referred as follows to Lord Haldane*s work in eon- 
neetwn with the creation of the Territorial Force : ** The nation is, indeed, 
deeplr indebted to the determined energy, skill and foresight of that great 
ana aistingoished statesman. It was he who saw the real use to which the 
Tolonteers might be turned, and the general result was that neat Territorial 
Army which is administered by those invaluable Territorial County Associa- 
tions, the conception of which was suroly one of the greatest strokes of genius 
any statesman ever exhibited." 
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Divisions^ the cadres of which existed during peace. Later on 
further formations were created from partially trained and 
imtrained men in the Erzatz Reserve, and on the 1st April, 
1916, it is believed that 170 German Divisions, with eleven 
Cavalry Divisions, were either in the field or in reserve, 119 of 
which were in the western theatre of war, forty-nine on the 
Russian front, and two in the Balkans. If aU these Divisions 
were up to established strength they would give a total yield 
of 8(»nething Uke 8,500,000, besides the waiting men training 
at the depots. 

Returns have been made from time to time by different 
writers of the net wastage in the German Armies ; but in the 
absence of verified data these estimates are mostly guesswork, 
and cannot be accepted as reliable evidence for historical 
purposes. One authority, Mr. Hilaire Belloc, who has given 
close attention to war statistics, writing in Land and Water 
on the 9th March, 1916, came to the conclusion that on the 
81st December, 1915, after seventeen months of war, the net 
German permanent loss was 8,250,000, or in round numbers 
190,000 a month, while Mr. H. Warner Allen, the British Press 
representative with the French Armies, puts the figures some- 
what higher. Assuming Mr. Belloc's figures to be approxi- 
mately correct, and the continuation of the wastage at the 
same rate, the net loss after two years of war will amount to 
4,560,000, or 2,280,000 a year. As the average number of 
German youths who reach the age of fifteen every year is not 
more than 550,000, Germany is losing every year while the 
war lasts 1,780,000 males out of Column 2 in the above table, 
and on the 1st August, 1916, the total of 18,661,000 will have 
been reduced to 15,201,000. 

Assuming that 2,000,000 of this number are required for 
munition and other industrial work, and that another 2,000,000 
are either too young or physically disquaUfied for military 
service, there stUl remains a balance of more than 11,000,000 
men who are available to maintain the 170 (Serman Divisions 
now in the field. Attrition will clearly not bring Germany to 
her knees for some time to come. 

As numbers decrease quality depreciates, but human quality 
counts for less than it did in wars, owing to the increased 
share taken by machines in present-day battles. Behind rows 
of barbed wire and machine-guns, even the faint heart feels 
secure, and, when it comes to attacking, Grcrman military 
disdpline is so ruthless in its methods, the conscript, what- 
ever his quality, knows that he must either go forward when 
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ordered, or meet his death from behind. Phalanx tactics 
leave little room for individual courage. 

Though the Austro-Hungarian Army only contained sixteen 
Army G>rps on the outbrecik of war, the Austrian and Hun- 
garian Landwehr Divisions were incorporated in the G>rps 
organisation, and on mobUisation each Corps took the field 
with three instead of two Divisions. This gave a first-line 
army of about 1,000,000, including artillery and engineers, but 
excluding Cavalty, which was composed of eleven independent 
Divisions. New formations were gradually created, and on 
the 1st April there were seventy-six Austro-Hungarian Divisions 
in the field, forty-two of which were facing the Russians fiK)m 
the Pripet down to the Roumanian frontier, while thirty 
Divisions were opposing the Italians on the Isonzo and in the 
Tyrol. 

The Austrian losses have been proportionately greater than 
those of the Germans, and especially in prisoners. According 
to the estimate of a Hungarian statistician the casualties up 
to the middle of February 1916 were as follows — 

Killed 728,500 

Prisoners 769,000 

Wounded ...... 2,600,000 



Total . . . 4,082,500 

Allowing for 50 per cent, of the wounded returning to duty, 
this would give a total net loss for nineteen months, in round 
numbers, of 2,780,000, and these figures have been largely 
increased by further casualties which have taken place since 
February 1916. 

These losses have made a big inroad into the figures given 
in Column 8 of the table, and in order to maintain the strength 
of the formations in the field the Austrian Government has 
been obliged to call up conscripts of the 1916, 1917, and 1918 
classes, as well as men who had completed their period of 
obligatory service up to the age of fifty-seven. If the war 
goes on for another year the difficulty of finding effectives to 
replace casualties will increase, and it may be found necessary 
to reduce the number of Divisions to prevent their falling 
below the war establishments. This will be the beginning of 
the end. 

The Turks are believed to have mobilised fifty-two Divisions 
each of 15,000 men, but the strength of the Turkish Division 
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is a variable quantity. Every Turk capable of bearijQg arms 
has been summoned to the colours. Since the revolution of 
1908 Christians as well as Moslems have been taken for the 
GonscriptioUy but they are still allowed to escape service by 
paying a fine, while those who have been enrolled have only 
been used for non-combatant and menial duties. Turkey's 
military strength depends wholly on the Moslem population. 
Before the war liability to service extended over twenty-five 
years. About 100,000 young Moslems reach the age of twenty 
every year, 70,000 of whom were taken for the conscription. 
Service in the Nizam, or active army, was for three years, 
after which the conscript passed into the Ihtiat or Reserve, 
or active army, for six years. Then he was transferred to the 
1st Class Redif for nine years, and finally passed into the 
Mustafiz, or Landsturm, for the remainder of his obligatory 
period of miUtary service ; but in Asia service in the Mustafiz 
only lasted for two years. Young men not accepted for the 
colours after a few weeks' drill were placed in the 2nd Class 
Redif, and remained with it for eighteen years, after which 
they were transferred to the Mustafiz. Until the war broke 
out the Mustafiz register was irregularly kept, and no Mustafiz 
men were mobilised for the Balkan War of 1912. For some 
months before the outbrecik of the present war Grcrman officers 
had been occupied in revising the mobilisation registers, and 
the following estimate of strength, as worked out by them, may 
be taken as approximately correct — 

Nizam and Ihtiat Troops . 880,0001. » . . , 

1st Class R«dif .... 270:000)f""y'«^«*'"'^"- 

2nd Class Redif .... 860,000 untrained men. 

Mustafiz 90,000 trained men only. 

Total . . . 1,100,000 

Since the war began large additions have been made to these 
numbers by calling up all Mustafiz men, and enrolling the 
classes of 1916, 1917, 1918. On the 1st June, 1916, Turkey 
cannot have had less than 600,000 men in the field, with an 
equal number of men training at the depots. Though the 
Turks have suffered heavy losses they are not yet beaten, 
and they have sufficient men to carry on the war for at least 
another year, unless their armies are decisively defeated, or a 
revolution at Constantinople brings the war to an end. 

The Turk is a bom soldier, patient, enduring, and unaffected 
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by defeat. Hitherto the Turkish Army has been well supplied 
with munitions by the Central Powers, and the general direc- 
tion of the strategy is in German hands. As long as C^ermany 
can continue to wage this war there will be no withdrawal of 
support from the Turks, as the collapse of Turkey would mean 
the end of (Serman dreams of Asiatic dominion. 

In 1912 the Bulgarian General Staff mobUised the whole of 
the Bulgarian Army, which then consisted of nine Divisions, 
each of these Divisions with its reserve brigades amounting to 
a complete Army Corps numbering some 40,000 men. Reckon- 
ing aitillery and cavalry, the mobilisation is believed to have 
produced a force of 850,000 men collected together in organised 
units. These were not all combatants, but perhaps as many 
as 200,000 to 280,000 were, and after the concentration had 
been effected there were some 50,000 men left at the depots 
to make good the wastage in the war. Since the Second Balkan 
War, which ended with the Treaty gf Bucharest, Bulgaria has 
added certainly one Division to her Army, and with the new 
levies drawn from Macedonia, which is now in her occupation, 
after making due allowance for losses, she had probably not 
less than 450,000 men under arms on the 1st June, 1916. 

A brief account of the armed strength of the Allied Powers 
is necessary for the purposes of this chapter. Taking the 
British Empire first, the following figures give the approximate 
strength of the Imperial forces at the beginning of August 
1914: 

Regular Forces at Home and in the Colonies 156,100 

Army Reserve . 146,500 

Special Reserve 68,000 

Territorial Force 251,000 

Channel Islands Militia 8,000 

Native Colonial Forces 11,500 

Regular Forces forming the Indian Garrison 78,400 
Native Troops in India, including those of 

Native States and Volunteers .... 250,000 
(h'^erseas Dominions' Troops, including 

Cadete and Members of Rifle Qubs . . 250,000 



Total 1,209,500 

Of the above numbers only about half were organised in 
Divisional units during peace. There was an Expeditionary 
Force maintained at home, comprising six regular Divisions 
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and one independent Cavalry Division, with a Territorial 
Force of fourteen Divisions, and there were nine Divisions in 
India, composed partly of British and partly of native Indian 
troops, with two independent Cavalry Divisions, making 
twenty-nine Infantry and three Cavalry Divisions altogether. 
The remaining troops were either in reserve, or allotted to the 
overseas garrisons for local defence. 

During the months which intervened between August 1914 
and May 1916 nearly 4,000,000 men must have been added to 
the above numbers, for on the 2nd May, 1916, Mr. Asquith 
stated in the House of Commons that *'*' the total naval and 
military effort of the Empire from the beginning of the war 
up to date exceeded 5,000,000 of men." Not half these men 
were organised in Divisional units at the time when this state- 
ment was made. On the 1st June, 1916, there were forty-two 
Regular and twenty-eight Territorial Divisions, making a total 
of seventy Divisions, or seventy-one if the Naval Division is 
taken into account. In addition to these home-raised Divisions 
there were twelve Divisions of overseas troops who had been 
raised in the Dominions, giving eighty-three Divisions altogether, 
exduding troops detached from India for service in Mesopotamia, 
Egypt, and Eiast A&ica. The strength of these eighty-three 
Divisions may be put down at 1,650,000 officers and men, 
with 150,000 iToops on the lines of communications, and about 
800,000 employed in subsidiary campaigns and overseas 
garrisons. This accounts for 2,100,000 men, the balance of 
those enrolled being either in reserve or undergoing training. 
The permanent loss due to casualties up to the 1st June, 1916, 
did not exceed 400,000. 

Having regard to the figures of strength contained in 
Column 8 of the table given on p. 5, and the number of men 
now available under the terms of the Military Service Act, 
together with the forces which are at the disposal of the 
Dominion Governments,^ there would be no difficulty in 
doubling the number of Divisions if necessity arises to do so. 
Owing to the geographical position of Great Britain, and her 
consequent immunity from territorial attack, the longer the 
war goes on the stronger will her belligerent power become. 
An that is wanted is time to develop her resources and add to 

1 Gbnad* hM already raised a force of 250,000 men for the war, 120,000 
of whom are at the front, and hae undertaken to doable this force by the end 
of 1916. The Australian Commonwealth has decided to maintain a force of 
300,000 men till the end of the war, while the New Zealand Contingent at the 
front, in the tpring of 1916, amounted to 37,000 of all ranks. South Africa 
r 10,000 men to Sast Africa with the promise of more if they are required. 
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her armies. In another year, if the wastage in the enemy's 
ranks continues as heretofore, she will be powerful enough to 
carry on even a single-handed war against the Central Powers. 

The French started the war with nearly 4,000,000 fully 
trained men between the ages of 19 and 48. Of this number 
2,500,000 belonged to the Active Army and its reserves, while 
the Territorial Army absorbed the remainder. Service in the 
Active Army during peace was for three years, followed by 
eleven years in the reserve. After completing fourteen years 
service the conscript passed into the Territorial Army for 
seven years, and then into the Territorial Reserve for a final 
period of seven years. France is divided into twenty-one 
Army Corps districts, which have formed the basis for IVench 
miUtary organisation throughout the war. When war was 
declared the twenty-one first-line Corps of the Active Army 
were immediately mobilised, and it was with these troops that 
the French fought diuing tiie first week of the western cam- 
paign. The strength of tMs first-line army was about 1,000,000. 
The second-Une army was composed of Territorial troops, who 
were mobiUsed simultaneously with the men of the first-iline 
army, and by the 1st December most of these second-line 
troops had arrived at their concentration rendezvous. There 
were then forty-two Corps, or eighty-four Divisions, in the 
field, and there is reason to think that no other field forma- 
tions have been created. The balance of the fiilly trained 
men, and all untrained men who have since been called to the 
colours, have been used to replace casualties in these eighty- 
four Divisions. 

The French Government has never published official lists 
of casualties, and the Paris Press has had orders to observe 
strict reticence on the subject. The losses have been heavy, 
but not so heavy as those of the (Sermans, and up to the 
1st June, 1916, the permanent loss is not beUeved to have 
exceeded 2,500,000. As every man in France, from the 
youngest to the oldest, is either serving in the army or in the 
munition factories, the French have sufficient men to main- 
tain their eighty-four Divisions at war strength for another 
two years if the war lasts so long. 

So far as the supply of men goes Russia is in a better posi- 
tion than any other of the AlUed Powers to continue the war 
till victory crowns her efforts. Her resources are practically 
inexhaustible. Every year about 1,800,000 young men reach 
the age of twenty, and after allowing for wastage due to 
deaths and emigration^ there are some 28,000,000 or more men 
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between the ages of twenty and forty-three who are available 
for service during peace. Accepting the figures of a German 
statistician, who estimated the permanent Russian loss in men 
up to the 1st January, 1916, to be 4,000,000, there remain 
24,000,000 men, and if we deduct firom this number 6,000,000 
as being physically unfit for service, and those employed in 
industrial war work, there remains a balance of 18,000,000 
men of military age who are either enrolled, or are available 
for enrolment when called up by the military authorities. 

In the Russian Army young men who are taken by con- 
scription serve for three years with the colours — ^men of the 
artillery and engineers for four years — after which they pass 
for seven years into the first Army Reserve, and then for 
eight years into the second Army Reserve, making a total of 
eighteen years' service altogether. They are then transferred 
into the 1st Ban of the Opolchenie, or Imperial Militia, which 
corresponds to the Grcrman Landsturm. Besides the colour 
service men, who have done their eighteen years in the Active 
Army and its two Reserves, the 1st Ban of the Opolchenie is 
composed of all men who are physically fit for miUtary service, 
and who have not been exempted for family reasons, but for 
whom there has been no room with the colours. The 2nd Ban 
of the Opolchenie comprises all men who have been exempted 
from service for family or other reasons, or have been passed 
medically unfit. Though without any training whatever, they 
are liable to be called up on mobiUsation, and many doubtless 
have been summoned to the colours during the past year. 

Taking the recruiting figures in round numbers for the 
years inmiediately preceding the war, out of the 1,800,000 men 
who reached the age of twenty each year, 600,000 were on the 
average exempted and 700,000 passed fit for service. The 
600,000 were enrolled forthwith in the 2nd Ban of the Opolchenie, 
while of the 700,000 taken for the conscription 500,000 were 
selected for training with the colours, and the remaining 
208,000 entered on the rolls of the 1st Ban of the Opolchenie. 

Allowing for a normal peace wastage of 80 per cent., it has 
been calctdated that when war broke out there were approxi- 
mately 7,500,000 men between the ages of twenty and forty- 
three who had been fidly trained for three years, some for four 
years, with the colours. Deducting the wastage of 4,000,000, 
there remained on the 1st January, 1916, 8,500,000 fully 
trained men, besides 4,500,000 or more men of the 1st Ban of 
the Opolchenie, aU of whom are believed to have been mobilised 
and under training for the past twelve months. Without 
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reckoning any of the 2nd Ban of the Opolchenie» we may take 
it that Russia has now in the field or in reserve at the depots 
not less than 8,000,000 men who are aU of military age, and by 
this time may be regarded as fully trained men. 

The above calculation takes no account of the large reserve 
of strength which is to be found in the ranks of the 2nd Ban 
of the Opolchenie, which is composed, as stated above, of men 
exempted from the conscription for family or other reasons. 
Making a liberal allowance for peace wastage and for those 
requir^ for industrial employment, these men must total up 
to something like 10,000,000. They were without any military 
training when war broke out, but seeing that there were 
8,000,000 men under arms on the 1st January, 1916, there is 
abundant time to give them a year's training before their 
services will be required. For the time being Russia has a 
surplus of trained men who are more than sufficient to replace 
wastage in the field armies, but who cannot be organised in 
new formations owing to the difficulty in equipping them. 

Without going into further details, it is clear from the 
above calculation that even if the wastage continues at the 
rate of 4,000,000 in fifteen months, Russia can maintain her 
armies at their present strength for several years more by draw- 
ing on the 2nd Ban of the Opolchenie, without discounting the 
future by calling up classes in advance of the normal period* 
or by recalling men over forty-three years of age. 

In Italy every man is liable to military service firom the age 
of twenty to thirty-nine. On reaching the age of twenty men 
are placed in three categories — 

(1) Those who are taken by lot for the colours. 

(2) Those for whom there is no room with the colours. 

(8) Those who are exempted from service for family reasons 
specified by law. 

Men in category (1) serve for two years with the colours, 
after which they go to the Reserve of the Active Army for six 
years. Men in category (2) are enrolled at <mce in the Reserve 
of the Active Army for eight years, at the end of which period 
they and the men in category (1) are passed for four years into 
what is called the Mobile MiUtia, which corresponds to the 
German Landwehr. They are then transferred into the Terri- 
torial MiUtia, with which they serve for seven years to complete 
their full period of nineteen years of obUgatory service. The 
men in category (8) pass the whole of their obligatory service 
in the Territorial MUitia, receiving no training whatever till 
they are called up for war service. 
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The following table shows how the service of the men is 
regulated according to the categories in which they are placed 
by the recruiting authorities. 



AMnAxmj. 


Bwerre Amy. 


OatafoclH. 


WtthtlM 
Ooloan. 


With the 
Banrre. 


Mobite 
IfiUtU. 


TMTttorial 
MlUtia. 


Total YMn. 




9 


6 
8 


4 
4 


7 
7 
19 


19 
19 

19 



After deducting emigrants, men put back for the following 
year, those who were medically unfit, and one-year volunteers, 
the average number of recruits placed each year in the first 
category during recent years was 150,000, in the second 
category 86,000, and in ihe third category 28,000. All men 
in category (1) were fully trained, while those in category (2), 
who correspond to the German Ersatz Reserve, were only partly 
trained, being called up at the discretion of the War Minister 
tor one or more periods of training not exceeding twelve months 
altogether during their eight years' service in the Reserve of 
the Active Army. 

The approximate war strength of the Active and Reserve 
Armies as given by a writer in the Italian Press before the war 
was as foUows — 

Officers 41,700 

Active Army with Colours 290,000 

Reserve, including men of 1st and 2nd 

Categories 688,800 

MobUe Militia 800,000 

Territorial Militia 1,890,000 



Total 



8,160,000 



The above numbers include about 1,200,000 fully trained 
soldiers who have been through the ranks, with some 800,000 
or more partly trained men of the second category, the remain- 
ing 1,000,000 being completely untrained men who have 
pused all their service in the third category. 

The trained men are organised in fotur armies, each army 
consisting of three Corps, one Cavalry Division, and a number 
of troops for the lines of communication. The twelve Corps 
are recruited and organised on a territorial basis, each Corps 
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having its allotted area. The Italian Army Corps, which is ^.v 
larger than that in other Europefui armies, is composed of 
two Active Army Divisions, one Mobile Militia Division brought 
up to war strength from the Territorial Militia, one regiment 
of BersagUeri, or Ught infantry, one cavalry regiment, one field 
artillery regiment, and the usual technical and administrative 
units. The strength of the Corps amounts to 50,000 officers 
and men, 126 guns, the strength of each of the armies being 
approximately 150,000 men with 878 guns. This would give 
a first-line force of 600,000 men with 1500 guns and 16,000 
sabres, and it was with a force of this strength that Italy 
opened the campaign against Austria. These cadres^ however, 
only absorbed half the trained men at the disposal of the 
Italian General Staff, and it is believed that as soon as the 
first-line troops had been dispatched to the front duplicate 
Divisions were mobilised in each of the Army Corps districts. 
Whether these Divisions have been sent to the fix>nt is not 
pubUdy known, but in any case it is clear that Italy has so 
far only put forth half her strength, and is capable of doubling 
her efforts if her finances can b^r the additional burden. 

The miUtary strength of Japan need not be considered in 
detail, as there is no present intention of using Japanese 
troops in Europe. The expediency of doing so has more than 
once come under consideiation, but the Japanese Government 
have never shown any inclination to send their troops over- 
seas. In their view they can do better service for the cause 
of the Allies by placing their arsenals and workshops at the 
disposal of Russia. The war strength of the first-line Japanese 
Armies is about 600,000 combatant troops organised in nine- 
teen Divisions, but behind these are the second-line, or Kobi, 
tr^ps, while the Kokumin, or Landsturm, men form a third 
line for home defence. While the Japanese Army constitutes 
a final reserve in case of emergency, the Allied Powers have 
sufficient men for their purpose without drawing on the 
Mikado's army. 

When the war broke out Belgium mobilised about 120,000 
men, who were organised in four Infantry and two Cavalry 
Divisions, but there are now 250,000 Belgians under arms, and 
this number would be trebled if Belgium was not in the military 
occupation of the Germans. A certain number of young 
Belgians escaped from Belgium before it had been overrun by 
the enemy, but the majority remained behind, and are virtually 
prisoners in their own country. 

Serbia mobilised 850,000 men at the beginning of the war. 
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of which number more than 200,000 have been kiUed, died of 
starvation, or are prisoners of war. Reduced to 140,000 men, 
the Serbian Army is now at Salonika, waiting its opportunity 
in conjunction with the Anglo-French troops to reconquer the 
territory from which it was driven in the autumn of 1915. 
These 140,000 men represent for the time being Serbia's total 
strength, there being no men in reserve to replace wastage. 

Enough has been said in the pages of this chapter to justify 
belief in the ultimate triumph of the Allies. If they resolve 
to endure to the end their victory is incontestable : the figures 
given in the table of strength admit of no other conclusion. 
AH that is wanted is unity of purpose and co-ordination of 
effort. The struggle will be long, arduous, and destructive. 
The end will come, not dramatically, but gradually and surely, 
as the result of attrition due to the continuous pressure exerted 
by the Allied Powers, who are growing in strength as they 
develop their resources. 



CHAPTER II 

OPENING OF THE CAMPAIQN IN THE WEST 

August I5th to September ISth 
1914 

Oernuui plan of campaign— Seizure of Luxemburg— Check at li^e— Oon- 
oeniration of the opposing foroee— French inyasion of Alsace-Lorraine— 
French defeat on the Sambre — ^French retreat — Battle of Mens — ^British 
retreat — ^Anglo-French concentration south of the Mame — ^Von Eluok*B 
mistake— Battle of the Mame— German defeat — ^Retreat to the Aisne — 
IVkilure of the Qerman plan of campaign — Causes. 

The German plan of campaign as indicated by the course of 
events, was briefly as follows. Of the twenty-^ix corps at the 
immediate disposal of the German General Staff when war 
broke out twenty were brought into line against Prance, and 
six against Russia, the intention being to strike a rapid blow 
at the French Armies while they were concentrating, and 
after decisively defeating them dictate terms of peace at Paris. 
Half a million of men would then be left to occupy the northern 
territory of France, while the rest of the victorious troops would 
be counter-marched to the eastern theatre of war to join hands 
with the Austro-Hungarian Army in attacking Russia. The 
German Staff counted on Russian mobilisation being too slow 
to admit of any attempt being made to invade East Prussia 
or Galicia for at least two months after the declaration of war, 
and by that time it was expected that France would have been 
brought to her knees. In pursuance of this plan it was arranged 
that the Austro-Hungarian Army should concentrate in Galicia, 
make a rapid incursion into Poland, and hold the Russians in 
check behind the Bug till the Kaiser had settled matters with 
the French. The Serbian Army was regarded as a quantiii 
nigligeable, while the Army of Great Britain was thought to be 
too small to be of any weight in the impending struggle. 

The eastern frontier of France being practically closed 
against an invasion from Germany by the formidable line of 
defences along the Meuse and Moselle, extending for some 
120 miles from the entrenched camp at Verdun to the Fortress 
of Belfort, the Kaiser determined under a pre-arranged plan, 

18 
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which had been elaborated with great pains, to violate the 
neutrality of Belgium and Luxemburg, and using these two 
countries as subsidiary bases for his armies, to enter French 
territory by the northern frontier, and. force the French to 
fight for the defence of Paris before the concentration of their 
armies was complete. 

In furtherance of this plan this is briefly what took place. 
Germany declared war on Russia on the 1st August, the mobiUsa- 
tion of the German Army being ordered at 5.15 a.m. on that 
day. On the 2nd a German force, consisting of some covering 
troops from Coblentz, crossed the frontier into the Duchy of 
Luxemburg, and took possession of the capital and the whole 
railway system of the duchy. On the same day a Division 
from each of the three corps, the 7th, 9th and 10th, which were 
always kept in a semi-mobiUsed state, were moved to the 
Belgian frontier and bivouacked round Aix-la-Chapelle. At 
7 p.m. an ultimatum was sent to the Belgian Government 
demanding a right of passage for German troops through 
Belgian territory, the independence of Belgium being guaranteed 
by Germany, who would pay the cost of all damage done by 
German troops. If the offer was refused Belgium would be 
treated as an enemy. At 4 a.m. on the 8rd the Belgian Govern- 
ment sent a reply refusing the German offer, whereupon German 
troops crossed the frontier, and occupied Vis^ the same night. 
Lidge Ues astride of the Meuse at a point of considerable 
strategical importance, since it is in the centre of the narrow 
irouSe between the Dutch frontier and the Ardennes, through 
which the trunk Une from Cologne nms on its way to Brussels. 
The town has been fortified for many years past, the present 
fortifications having been constructed by Brialmont in the 
'seventies. They consist, as shown in the sketch below, of six 
large pentagonal forts, and an equal number of small triangular 
ones, with communicating trenches. The forts were about 8000 
to 9000 yards from the centre of the town, half of them being 
situated on the right bank of the Meuse, and half on the left, the 
distance between each work varying from 4000 to 7000 yards. 

Their names and positions are shown on the sketch. The 
annament of the large forts consisted of two 6-inch, four 
4*T*inch, two trench mortars, and four 8'9-inch big guns, all 
mounted in steel cupolas standing on concrete foundations, 
the smaller forts being equipped with similar guns, but with 
fewer of them. Brialmont planned his works for a garrison of 
80,000, but the Belgians were taken by surprise, and no more 
than 20,000 men were available at the moment to oppose the 
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German attack. General Leman, an engineer officer, more 
famous as a mathematician than as a soldier, was in command 
of the garrison, and in the short time available did the best 
he could to prepare the defence. 

Late in the evening of the 4th the 7th Corps, leading the 
attack, approached the southern forts on the right bank of 
the Meuse, and all through the night bombarded them with 




field guns. Early in the morning of the 5th an attempt was 
made to rush Forts Boncelles, Embourg, Chaudfontaine, and 
Fleron, but the Germans failed to get through and lost heavily 
in the attempt. On the 6th a combined attack by the infantry 
of the 7th, 9th and 10th German Corps on the southern forts 
met with the same fate as the first attack on the previous 
day, but the Germans were successful in silencing Forts Fleron 
and Chaudfontaine. On the morning of the 7th German troops 
entered li^ and, feeling the position to be hopeless, General 
Leman ordered a retirement of the garrison to the left bank. 
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The siege train arrived on the 7th and the bombardment 
was continued with heavier guns, but it was not till the 18th, 
after the Germans had brought up one of their 42-cm. howitzers, 
that the forts on the left bank of the river were captured. 
General Leman held out till the 15th in Fort Loncin, and 
nearly lost his life during the bombardment. 

The forts of li^ge did their work by checking the enemy's 
advance at the opening of the campaign, when the success of 
the (Serman plans depended on the time-table of movements 
being punctuaUy carried out. If the Belgian Government had 
accepted the Kaiser's ultimatum the Germans would have 
oocupied Brussels a fortnight earUer than they did, and General 
Kludic would have crossed the frontier before the Allies were 
ready to oppose him. Time was gained and Paris was saved. 
France owes this to the courage of the Belgian people, who 
struck the first blow at German aggression. The stand which 
they made against the cowardly attack of their powerful 
neighbour brought home to the whole world the Kaiser's crime 
in violating the neutrality of a friendly country, and secured 
the sympathy of the neutral states. 

While the siege of the li^ge forts was still in progress large 
bodies of German cavalry were sent across the Meuse to screen 
the movements of the troops which crossed the river between 
Li^ge and Namur, the Belgian Army falling back behind the 
Dyle Biver before the German advance. Tirlemont was 
occupied on the 17th August, Louvain on the 19th, and Brussels 
entered on the 20th. On the 22nd August the general positions 
of the opposing armies were as shown in the sketch opposite. 



German Concentration.^ 

Five Corps Oudenarde — ^Hal. 
Three Corps Warre — ^Eghezee with 
outposts at Gembloux. 
Three Corps Huy — Ciney. 
Four Corps Marche — ^Neufchftteau. 

Four Corps Arlon — ^Luxemburg. 

Four Corps Thiouville — ^Metz. 

Two Corps Strassburg. 



> AHoBether there appear to have been concentrated nineteen first-line 
Oorpt and nx Beeerre Coips. 



1st 


Army (Kluck) 


SDd 


„ (Bulow) 


8rd 


,, (Hansen) 


4th 


„ (Duke of Wur- 




temberg) 


5th 


,y (Crown Prince 




of Germany) 


etb 


„ (Crown Prince 




of Bavaria) 


7th 


„ (General Heer- 




ingen) 
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French Concentbatton. 



1st Army (General Pau) Three Corps 



2nd 



Three Corps 



Mulhouse — Col . 

Bonhomme. 
St. Did — ^Nancy. 



8rd 
4th 

5th 



Three Corps 
Three Corps 



Montmedy — McTiiTi 
Rocroi — ^Dinant. 



(Gen. Castel- 

nau) 
(Gen. Ruffey) 

(Gen. Langle 

de Cary) 
(Gen. Lanre- 
zaCy subse- 
quently re- 
placed by 
General 
D'Esperey) Three Corps Namur — Charleroi. 

(Gen. Maun- 
oury) 

(Gen.D'Amade) 

(Gen. D'Urbal) 

(Gen. Foch) 

(Gen. Maud'- 
huy) 
Cavalry Corps (Gen. Sord£t) 



6th 

7th 

8th 

9th 

10th 



Forming in Second 
Line. 



Avesnes. 



1 



British Concentration. 
Expeditionary Force (Sir 

John French) Two Corps Conde — Mons — Binclj 

{8u Map facing page 26.) 

Belgian Concentration. 
8 Divisions (King Albert) Malines — ^Antwerp, 

1 Division (General Michel) Namur. 

{PosUums noi shown on i&e Sketch. ) 

There is no public information showing the original distribu 
tion of Corps in the French Armies, no orders of battle eve 
having been published, and no reports issued by General Jofib 
beyond the daily official communigiiis which have appeared 
regularly since the i5th August, 1914, these having never givei 
the names of units, or thrown any light on the organisation 
of the French Annies in the field. What little is known 
about them is gleaned partly from the dispatches of our own 
commanders, and partly from imofficial sources of informatiod 
which are open to private individuals, and to the correspondents 
of French and British newspapers. Details of the original 
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British Expeditionary Force which went to France in August 
1914 are given at the end of this chapter, and are interesting 
fo>in an historical point of view, but the changes in the organisa- 
tion and distribution of Divisions and Brigades have l^n so 
frequent that their present constitution bears little if any 
resemblance to that of August 1914. 

While the Germans were concentrating their armies along 
the northern frontier of France the French Commander-in- 
Chief directed the Belfort garrison to make a reconnaissance 
into Upper Alsace in order to ascertain the strength of the 
enemy's forces between the Vosges and the Rhine. 

With this purpose a brigade of French troops left Belfort on 
the 7th August, and occupied Altkirch on that night without 
any serious fighting, detaching a force at the same time to 
Thann. Next day the brigade entered Mulhouse, but on the 
dth the 14th German Corps, which was concentrated round 
Colmar and Neu Breisach, moved towards Mulhouse, an 
advance guard being sent on to Cemay. Finding his retieat 
threatened, the French commander fell back on Altkirch on the 
10th, and the Germans occupied Mulhouse. 

As a result of this reconnaissance General Joffre decided to 
take the initiative, and by a rapid advance into Alsace and 
Lorraine seek to obtain possession of the passages over the 
Rhine before the Germans could concentrate for a counter- 
attack. Three corps under General Pau were directed to in- 
vade Alsace, while three other corps under General Castelnau, 
were to move into Lorraine and endeavour to separate the army 
of General Heeringen from that of the Crown Prince of Bavaria. 
On the 15th August General Joffre transferred his headquarters 
to Nancy. By the 16th the French had taken possession of 
the whole of the Vosges passes, and on the 18th General Castel- 
nau's advanced guard reached Saarburg on the main Une of 
railway between Strassburg and Metz. General Pau's advance 
into Alsace had been equally rapid. Mulhouse had been 
reoecupied, and the French were tlureatening Colmar. 

On this day, however, the Crown Prince of Bavaria, with the 
bulk of his army, turned south, and on the 21st defeated General 
Castehiau's left wing near Ch4teau Salins. The French then 
fell back on Nancy, and the Germans pursuing them over the 
frontier occupied Lun6ville. On the 22nd, owing to the 
threatening position of the German Armies on the northern 
frontier. General Joffre decided to abandon the invasion of 
Alsace, and on the 25th General Pau, after evacuating Mul- 
house, withdrew his army behind the Vosges. 
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The invasion of Alsace and Lorraine has been criticised as 
having been influenced by political rather than by strategical 
considerations. The criticism is misplaced, for the Froich 
strategy was well conceived, and if the six corps under Grenerals 
Pau and Castelnau had been ready to take the offensive in the 
middle of August, the whole course of the western campaign 
might have been altered : but they were not ready, while the 
Germans were. When General Castelnau advanced to the Saar 
the mobilisation of his three corps was still incomplete, while 
the German Army of Lorraine, based on Metz, was ready for 
inunediate^ operation. Grcneral Joffre counted on the Meuse 
fortresses detaining the Germans in Belgium long enough to 
enable his troops to overrun the Rhine provinces, and threaten 
the invasion of Bavaria. The thoroughness of the Gennan 
preparations, and the rapidity with which their armies were 
concentrated on the northern frontier, upset his calculations, 
and compelled him to abandon the offensive in order to con- 
centrate for the defence of Paris. 

Turning now to the northern frontier of France, the following 
is a prScis narrative of the operations of the opposing forces 
between the 22nd August and the 19th September, when the 
first phase of the western campaign may be said to have come 
to an end. 

On the morning of the 21st the 2nd and 8rd German Armies 
attacked the French 5th Army on the Sambre, and by the 
evening of the 22nd secured aO the passages over the river 
between Namur and Charleroi. The French retired through 
Philippeville and thence through the trov^Se de Chimay, falling 
rapi^y back till they reached Hirson on the Upper Oise, where 
they were joined by reinforcements from the south and south- 
east. At Hirson General Lanrezac was replaced by General 
d'Esperey. We have been told very little about the opera- 
tions of this army, or of the 4th and 8rd French Armies on its 
right during the eventful days of the 22nd-24th August. In 
the official communiqiU issued at Nancy at 5.80 p.m. on the 
24th August it was briefly stated that ** an army " was attack- 
ing a German Army in the direction of Neufch&teau, on the 
right bank of the Semois, that another army was simultaneously 
attacking the Germans advancing between the Lesse and the 
Meuse, while a ^* third army," supported by the British, was 
attacking the " German right " between the Sambre and the 
Meuse.^ When this bulletin was published the three French 

* " Une amite parUnt de la Woevre septentrioaale et se porUnt rar Neof- 
oh&tesa (Belgique) attaqae les foroeo AUomAiides qui ont dew daoB le Qraad- 
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Annies, those of Ruffey, Langle de Gary, and Lanrezac, were 
already in full retreat. On the following day, the 25th August, 
another eommuniqui^ was issued at 4.55 p.m. in which it was 
stated that, ^* Sur Vordre du Ginirdl Joffre nos troupes et les 
troupes Anglaises ont pris position sur les emplacements de 
eouoerture^ qu^eUes n^eussent pas quittis si Vadmirable effort des 
Beiges ne nous avait pas permis d^enirer en Belgique.^* The 
detailed narrative of the French operations has yet to be 
written, and all we at present know is that the 4th French Army, 
attacked in front by the Duke of Wurtemberg, and in flank by 
Hausen, fell rapidly back on Rethel, while the 8rd Army 
retreatai before the Crown Prince of Germany towards Chalons, 
where General Sarrail reUeved General Ruffey of his command. 
Meanwhile, on the 28rd, General von Kluck, with five corps 
of the 1st Anny, attacked Sir John French, who had been left 
en Fair at Mons, owing to the French retreat on the 22nd, and 
tried to drive the British Army into the entrenched camp of 
Maubeuge. Finding himself unsupported, and being informed 
by General Joffre of the retirement of the French force on his 
right, the Field-Marshal withdrew his army, on the 24th, to 
the line St. Waaste-Bavai-Maubeuge, and, continuing his 
retreat on the 25th, reached the line Cambrai-Le Cateau- 
Landrecies, where he was joined by the 4th Division. During 
the night of the 25th the 1st Corps, under General Haig, without 
resting, retired along the east bank of the Sambre — Oise Canal 
towards Etreux, where it halted for some hoiurs, and then 
poshed on through Guise and Ribemont to La Fire, where it 
arrived on the 28th. The 2nd Corps and 4th Division on the 
left being hard pressed by the enemy were compelled to stand 
on the 26tb and fight before continuing their retirement. On 
the afternoon of the 26th General Smith-Dorrien succeeded in 
getting his troops away south, fighting rearguard actions all 
the way, till he threw off his pursuers, and joined the 1st Corps 

DnoM de Laxembonrg, et sur la rive droite de la Semois, se portant yen Foaest. 
Una autre arrn^, oartie de la r^on de Sedan, traversant FArdenne, attaque 
lea oorpa ADemanaB en marohe entre la Lease et la Meuse. Une troisi&me 
unoSe, de la v6gion de Chimar, s'est port^ a I'attaque de la droite Allemande 
cntre Sambre et Hense. Ehe est appuvde par Tarmte Anglaise partie de la 
rtgkm de Mons. Le moavement des AUemands, qui aTaient oheroh^ k d^- 
bcwder notre aile gauohe, a ^t^ suiri pas k pas, et leur droite se trouve done 
tttiaqnte maintenant par notre arm& d'aile gauche en liaison aveo Tarm^ 
Anglaise. De oe odte la bataiUe se poursuit vivement depuis plus d'une 
jonrnfte." 

1 In tills commumiqud General Joffre paid a high tribute of praise to the 
British Army. ** Admirable sous le feu, elle a resists a Tennemi aveo son 
iapasBbUit^ oidinaire.*' 
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on the 28th» the British Army occupying on that day the lin 
Noyon-Chauny-La F^re.^ 

When the Gennan Armies began to move south on the 21s 
the French concentration was clearly incomplete. It ha 
always been the intention of the French staff to wait for tb 
Germans on the line lille-Valenciennes-Hirson, the advanc 
to the Sambre only being an afterthought due to the call fc 
help from the Belgians. Left to himself, and with only militar 
necessities to consult, General Joffre would not have disturbe 
his original plan of campaign, which had for its object to dra' 
the Germans into France, and when their Unes of communict 
tion had been dangerously lengthened out, force them to figh 
at strategical disadvantage, which, after a successful battl< 
would have endangered their safe retreat to the Rhine. As i 
was he went to the help of the Belgians before he was ready t 
take the offensive, and by so doing he allowed the initiative t 
pass out of his himds into those of his enemy. 

Sir John French's retreat from Mons was a masterly operatio 
of war, which has rarely been equalled, and never surpassed, i 
the history of the British Army. Including his cavalry an 
artillery, the Field-Marshal had at most 80,000 fighting mei 
and with this comparatively small force he marched sixty-foi 
miles in four days, averaging sixteen miles a day. This woul 
have been good marching at any time, but seeing that the Bntis 
Army was hotly pursued during the whole of its retreat by 
German force of more than three times its strength, what S 
John French and his brave men did is little short of a miracl 
He not only got his army away unbroken and unshaken, hx. 
he hit his pursuers so hard as to cripple their offensive powe. 
and compel them to halt for rest. The strategical effect of tk 
brilliant piece of work cannot be exaggerated, for it saved th 
left wing of the Allied Armies from being rolled up, and throw 
back in disorder on the French centre. At the end of the fourt 
day of his pursuit, after all the lives he had thrown away i 
his reckless effort to destroy the British force, General va 
Kluck had nothing to show. His strategy was a failure. I] 
had lost much, and gained nothing. U General Leman it 
flicted the first blow on the German invaders, Sir John Freno 

^ In hiB dispatoh o! the 7th September, 1914, FieU-MushAl £Kr John Ften4 
wrote M foUowB regarding the one generakhip displayed by General Smit* 
Dorrien on the 20th AugoBt : " I say without hesitation, that the savixif; 
the left wins of the avmy under my oommand on the morning of the 2r>1 
August oould never have been aooomplished unless a commander of rare ai 
unusual coolness, intrepidity, and determination, had been present to peraonakl 
oonduot the operation." 
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delivered the second, and with equally powerful effect. By 
turning round on all occasions to fight a series of delaying actions 
he gained time for the French Armies of the right and centre 
to retire on their reinforcements, and time was dl that was 
needed. Both tactically and strategically the British retreat 
from Mons was an all-round success, which General JoSre was 
the first to recognise when he sent his generous letter of thanks 
to Sir John French after he had thrown off the pursuit. 

This is the time to praise, not criticise, but there are some 
points connected with this memorable retreat which seem to 
require exi^anation. Why, in the first place, was Sir John 
FVench not informed before 5 p.m. on the 28rd that the French 
Army on his right had fallen back from the Sambre on the 
evening of the 22nd? If the Field-Marshal had been told this 
ovemight, as he easily could have been, he would have begun 
Us retirement at daybreak on the 28rd instead of standing to 
fight at Mons, where he was left unsupported either on his right 
or left. Then, again, it is difficult to know how to defend the 
refusal of General Soid€t to come to the aid of the British troops 
during their retirement. Early on the 24th Sir John French 
visited the French General, who had three Cavalry Divisions 
under his command close to Avesnes, and only ten miles from 
Landredes, which place was on the line of retreat of the 1st 
British Corps. At the interview the Field-Marshal ^* earnestly 
requested the co-operation " of the French cavalry, but General 
Sordft put him off with an evasive answer, saying he must con- 
sult his army commander as to whether he might comply 
with the request, but in no case could he move till the 25th as 
his horses were ** tired." As a matter of fact, for whatever 
cause, he did not move till the 27th, although, on the 26th, 
when General Smith-Dorrien was in great danger of being over- 
whelmed by General von Kluck's furious onslaught, a second 
"" uigent message " was sent to him to come to the assistance 
of the British Army. The request was again refused, as 
"" owing to the fatigue of his horses the General found himself 
unable to interfere in any way." ^ It seems strange that out 
of three French Cavalry Divisions General Sord£t should not 
have been able to detail a few squadrons, at any rate, to go 
to the aid of General Smith-Dorrien, who was bearing the whole 
brunt of the German attack. A further matter requires elucida- 
tion. In his dispatch of the 7th September, Sir John French 
informed us that General d'Amade moved down from Arras 

^ DisiMtoh of Fteld-MATshal Sir John French, G.C.B., etc., dated September 
Tth. 1914. Lonion QauUe, September 10th. 
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with two French reserve Divisions on the 27th9 and **took 
much of the pressure off the rear of the British forces." It 
has not yet been explained why this reUef was not given on 
the 26th» the ** critical day " of the retreat, when, by marching 
to the sound of the guns. General d' Amade could have brought 
a reinforcement of two Divisions to the hardly pressed 2nd 
Corps of the British Army. Arras is only twenty miles from 
Cambrai. 

The above remarks are made, not for the purpose of critidang 
our Allies, who are fighting as heroically as British soldiers 
are against the common foe, but to show the need for co- 
operative orders being given so as to ensure mutual support of 
one corps by another at any given threatened point. On this 
occasion there was a distinct want of the required co-operation, 
and this at a time when the safety of the whole Allied Army 
depended on the amount of resistance which two British Corps 
could oppose to General von Kluck in his attempt to overwhelm 
them. Had he succeeded, the most disastrous consequences 
must have followed his success, for the centre and right of the 
French Army would have been cut off from their retreat behind 
the Mame. 

It has been suggested that it would have been more in 
accordance with our poUtical interests if the British Army had 
been landed in Belgium, instead of in France, in order to 
co-operate with the Belgian Army. We are primarily and 
ostensibly fighting in defence of Belgian neutrality, for which 
we have made ourselves responsible by treaty. Could not 
we best fulfil the purpose of our intervention by leaving the 
French to fight the Germans in front while we sent our army 
to attack them in rear ? There is something to be said for this 
proposal, but military necessity prevented its adoption. The 
Expeditionary Force could not have been taken up the Scheldt 
to Antwerp without violating Dutch neutrality, and there was 
no other defended base on the Belgian coast. Our troops might 
have been landed at Ostend, but the operation would have 
taken some time owing to the want of disembarkation facilities ; 
and in any case, failing the success of the French to repel the 
German invasion, they would have been left en Vair^ exposed 
to the attack of a superior German force, without a safe base 
to fall back upon, and with no chance of being able to retreat 
in order to obtain a new one. If the present situation, which 
has resulted from a German advance followed by a German 
retreat, could have been anticipated the case would have been 
altered, but at the time when the Expeditionary Force was 
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landed in France no other course was open to Sir John French 
except the one which he followed. 

In accordance with General Joffre's plans for a general 
retreat behind the Mame Sir John French continued his retire- 
ment down the Oise on the 29th of August, supported by the 
6th French Army operating on his left,^ the German 1st Army 
being still in close pursuit. He reached Compi^gne on the 
80th, and next day continued his march southwards towards 
Heaux, covered by a rearguard composed of the 1st Cavalry 
Brigade, and Guards Infantry Brigade. On the 2nd he crossed 
the Hamci at Meaux, and on the 8rd reached the Grand Morin, 
where he halted on the line Lagny — Signy — Signets to rest and 
refit. On this day, with the exception of the 6th French Army, 
which was covering Paris on the north-west, the whole of the 
Allied Armies, who had been retiring before the German 
advance, were south of the Mame. All details concerning the 
composition and positions of the French Armies have been so 
far withheld from public knowledge, but we know from Sir 
John French's report that the 5th French Army was on his 
immediate right, and the 6th on his left, while a new French 
Army (the 9th), composed of three corps under General Foch, 
moved into the space between the right of the 5th and left of 
the 4th Armies. 

The position of the German Armies on this date was much as 
follows. The 1st Army was at La Fert6-sous-Jouarre and west 
of it, a strong flanking force having been left to watch the 
passages over the Ourcq. The 2nd Army, after occupying 
Rheims, was near Ch&teau Thierry with the 8rd Army pro- 
longing the line to the left. The 4th- Army under the Duke of 
Wurtemberg was in the neighbourhood of Suippes, and the 
Crown Prince with the 5th Army was advancing through the 
east of the Argonne Forest to St. M£n£hould. On the eastern 
bontier the position was much as it had been for some weeks. 
One French Army was watching the Crown Prince of Bavaria, 
who was trying to break through the French line at Nancy, 
and another was facing General Heeringen in the neighbourhood 
of St. Di£. 

On the 4th of September the German Conmiander, after 
twenty-four hours' hesitation, suddenly changed his plans. 
Having failed to envelop the left wing of the Allied Armies, 

> The UtmM "right" and "left" are always uBed in their appHoation to 
the original front of the Allied Armies facing the invaders. Similarly, when 
writing of the "rikht** and **left" of the Gwrnan Armies, the reference is 
to thev right and left as they advanced into Renoh territory. 
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he determined, acting probably under superior orders, to try 
to cut this wing off from the French centre and right by inter* 
posing his army between the 5th French Army and the re<S 
mainder of the Allied forces on its right. Turning away trom 
Paris, he directed the 1st, 2nd, and 8rd Annies to change thei^ 
direction from south to south-east, and march diagonally acros^ 
the front of the British Army on the Grand Morin. On thi \ 
5th he continued this movement, large bodies of German troop 
crossing the Mame at La Ferte and CMteau Thierry, and b 
the evening of the* 6th the three first German Armies wei 
echeloned in positions south of the Mame. On this day tb 
Duke of Wurtemberg's Army reached Vitry, and the Crow t-,rV 
Prince St. Menehould. ^' * *"' 

The 5th and 6th days of September were as eventful 
the AUies as they were fatal for the Germans. In marcl 
across the British front in order to attack the 5th French . 
on its right, General von Kluck did what Napoleon saidj 
commander never should attempt to do even with a super 
force. In executing this manoeuvre the German Gene 
exposed his own right to attack, and at a moment when 
advancing columns were heading away from their communici 
tions up the Oise river. The movement was a strategical enx f 
and Kluck paid dearly for his mistake. 

On Monday the Allies took the offensive all along the lii y^ 
and this time the co-operation between the French and Brit ^ 
forces was complete. Acting together, and on a pre-arrang 
plan, General Joffre and Sir John French struck hard, ai ^'-^ip^ 
quick, and boldly. The bulk of the 1st German Army w Ci^^ 
massed in the salient formed by the Ourcq and Grand Mox ''"'^^ 
tributaries of the Mame, which river ran through the centre i 
the German position. Against this saUent Sir John Freni 
moving from the south and General Maunoury from the we 
threw the whole of their troops, and after a three days' batt)l\ 
in which the Germans suffered enormous loss, the right wing i 
the German Army was driven over the Mame in a disorder 
retreat. On the right the French were equally successful ] 
their attack, and by the night of the 10th no part of the Germi 
Army was left south of the Mame. On the 11th the pursa 
was continued, the Germans falling back very rapidly befoi 
the Allies, leaving 6000 prisoners and a great quantity t 
material in the hands of the pursuing troops. On this day tfa 
8rd French Army captured the artillery of a whole Germa 
corps. Owing to bad weather the pursuit slackened on th ^ 
12th, and the Germans managed to cross the Aisne river 
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molested, and took up strong positions to the north of it before 
the Allies could reach them. 

On the 15th September the general situation was much as 
follows. The first four German Armies were occup3ring posi- 
tions on a 100-mile front a few miles north of the ^sne river 
extending from near Noyon on the Oise to Ville-sur-Tourbe, 
west of the Argonne Forest. On the east of the Argonne the 
Crown Prince's Army had fallen back to the Meuse north of the 
entrenched camp of Verdun, having taken up a defensive 
position covering his line of retreat through the Duchy of 
Luxemburg. 

The German plan of campaign had failed, and failed beyond 
the hope of recovery. Success depended on a series of rapid 
and decisive blows being struck at the French Army in the &rst 
few weeks of the campaign. The blows were struck, but for 
every blow given one was returned, and the Germans were hit 
harder themselves than they were able to hit their adversaries. 
The reckless tactics of their commanders were the occasion of 
such an appalling loss of life that the offensive power of the 
German Mutiny for the time being was completely shattered. 
When mobile armies begin to entrench it is the signal either 
for surrender, or for retreat, and this is what the Geimans must 
sooner or later face as a consequence of their failure. Owing 
to the increased power of the defensive in modem war retire- 
ment may be delayed for weeks and even months, but its 
eventual necessity is inevitable, for the Germans have relin- 
quished the initiative, which has passed into the hands of the 
Allies, and though the latter may not yet be ready to take the 
offensive, all they require is time in which to develop their 
resources and consolidate their strength. 

Causes of Failure. 

What are the causes of the German failure? They are 
moral quite as much as material. Failure is first of all due to 
an overweening confidence, which, in the pride of its insolence, 
maximised Germany's strength, and minimised that of her 
neighbours — 

" My aye's too quick, my hMurt o'erweens too much, 
Um«B8 my luuod and Btrength ooaki equal them." 

The Kaiser thought to frighten the Belgians into letting him 
violate their neutrality which they held so dear. He failed to 
reckon with the spirit of patriotism which bums as strongly 
in the Belgian as in the German breast. The crime which the 
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Kaiser committed was punished by a military check which 
pulled up the Gennan Army at the outset of the campaign — 
Iddge dealt the first and hardest blow of all to the Kaiser's 
plans. 

Then came the British stand at Mons with the retreat to the 
Mame. By the ability of its leaders, and the courage of its 
soldiers, the " contemptible little army," which Sir John French 
commanded, struck the second blow at the invader, and one 
from which the German Army can never recover. At Creil, 
on the 8rd of September, after the Field-Marshal had brought 
his pursuers to a standstill by sheer force of the punishment 
he inflicted. General Kluck was an altered man. He knew be 
was beaten, and he acted as though he knew it. He had shot 
his bolt, and had met his master. Thenceforth, quality was 
going to count for more than quantity. ^^ The German troops," 
writes Sir John French, " will not face our infantry fire. . . . 
The cavalry do as they like to the enemy. . . . Tlie German 
patrols simply fly before our horsemen." Man for man, the 
British " mercenary " has proved himself a better fighter than 
the German conscript. The sense of superiority established at 
the outset of the campaign is an asset of incalculable worth, 
and will give strength to our troops to go on with the war till 
the purpose for which they are fighting hfius been fully and finally 
accomplished. 

The courage of our French AUies is beyond all praise. Though 
surprised by the unprovoked attack made on them they were 
not dismayed. The Generals kept their heads, and the soldiers 
their moral. In battle they are fighting with a heroism which is 
inspired by the sense of a righteous cause. The concentration 
of their armies "was not so rapid as that of the Germans, and this 
they recognised from the first. Like Fabius before him, General 
Joffre had to play a waiting game. With a less prudent Com- 
mander the French might have had to endure another Sedan. 
The decision to retire from the Sambre was taken at the right 
moment, and before it was too late. No praise is too high for 
the masterly manner in which the French Armies were with- 
drawn bom the front when faced by superior numbers. The 
retreat was always orderly, and never hurried. On their way 
to the Mame the French troops gave as good as they took, and 
when they fell back on their rekiforcements, they did so with 
unshaken confidence in the General who had taken them out 
of danger in order to lead them back to victory. We are proud 
of our AUies, who are as determined as we are to fight this war 
to a finish, which for them means the reooveiy of their lost 
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provinces, and the punishment of those who have disturbed 
their peace. 

The more we read of this war the greater we feel the neces- 
sity for destrojring the power which has brought it about. It 
is a war of moral right against physical might, and no other 
words than these can describe the issue. The Kaiser's plea for 
'* a draw *' has fallen on deaf ears. The war which he made 
will continue till his power to do evil is broken down beyond 
the possibility of recovery. What the Allies mean to " crush " 
is not the (vcrman nation, but the spirit of militarism which 
has debauched the German people. Conscription, which was 
originally instituted for the defence of hearth and home, has 
be^ defpraded by the Kaiser into a means for waging aggressive 
war. Ifilitarism and conscription go hand in hand together, 
and the one cannot be killed if the other is allowed to live. 
An end must be put to both, and this can be done by agreement 
between the Allies, but until it is done all talk about the destruc- 
tioD of militarism is but as sounding brass and the tinkling 
cymbal. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE CAMPAIGN IN THE EAST 

August 7th to November 7th 
1914 

Topography of the eastern theatre of war — ^RnsBian ooneentration— -RcBneB- 
umpf invades East Prossia — ^Threatens KdnigBberff---SamBonoff*B defeat 
at Tannenberg — ^Russians retreat to the Niemen— -UindenlNUg^B pmsait 
— ^Bennenkampf tarns on his pursners — Germans defeated at Ao^stovo 
— Austro-Hungarian oonoentration in Galioia — ^Russian sttat^g^p^-^nssky 
interposes his army between the 1st and 2nd Austrian armies — ^Defeat of 
2nd Austrian Army — ^Russians oocupy Lemberg — ^Defeat of Ist Austrian 
Arm^ — ^Investment of Przemysl — German oonoentration on the Wartha 
— ^Hmdenbnrg invades Poland — ^His defeat on the Middle VistQla — 
German retreat behind the Wartha — Suooess of Russian strategy. 

The strategical problem in the eastern theatre of war was of 
longer and more complex dimensions than that in the west. 
The sketch-map accompanying this chapter will serve to 
illustrate its salient factors, the chief one of which is the geo- 
graphical position of Russian Poland, jutting out like a huge 
bastion into German territory, flanked by East Prussia on the 
north, and by Galicia on the south. Kalisz, the frontier town 
of Poland, is only 180 miles as the crow flies from Berlin, and 
this is not much farther than Brussels is from Paris; but 
before a Russian invasion of Germany can take place either 
through Posen or Silesia, or along any other route leading to 
the German capital, both strategical flanks must be seciued, 
and herein lay the magnitude of the problem which the Grand 
Duke Nicholas was given to solve. 

Another factor of importance is the existence of the many 
rivers which traverse the eastern theatre of war, and which, 
owing to their breadth and depth, and to the force of their 
currents, form formidable obstacles to the passage of troops 
across their banks. There is, first of all, the Vistula river, 
which rises in the western Carpathian' mountains near the 
Jablunka Pass, forming the southern frontier of Poland till it 
reaches Zawichost, near Sandomier, when it begins to flow north 
to Warsaw, spUtting Poland into two halves, and then finding 
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its way through the province of West Prussia down to the 
Baltic Sea at I^zig. It is necessary for the Russians to secure 
possession of the whole Une of the Vistula before attempting 
to invade Gennany. On the German side of the Russian fnnxtier 
is the Oder, another mighty waterway, which rises only a few 
miles from the source of the Vistula, and, flowing nearly parallel 
to, and at a distance of some 150 miles from, the Vistula, makes 
its way through the German provinces of Silesia and Branden- 
burg till it reaches the sea at Stettin. The Oder is Berlin's 
defensive barrier on the east, just as the Rhine acts in the 
aame capacity on the west. Athwart the river at two important 
railway junctions are the fortresses of Kilstrin and Glogau, both 
of which wiU have to be subdued before Berlin can be reached. 

The Warta, a tributary of the Oder, is another river which 
has abeady entered into the strategy of the campaign, as also 
have the Bug and San rivers, which are both tributaries of the 
Vistula, as well as the Narew and the Niemen, which latter 
liver forms the line of Russian defence from a force coming 
across the East Prussian frontier. The San river rises in the 
Carpathian mountains near the Uszok Pass, and joins its waters 
with those of the Vistula at Zawichost, where the two rivers 
ooming together form a salient position, the flanks of which 
rest on the two entrenched camps of Przemysl and Cracow. 
The Vistula-San salient has been used by the Austrians through- 
out the campaign as a base both for the defence of Gaiida and 
for the offensive operations which they undertook at the 
beginning of the war'when they invaded Poland. 

A ^ance at the map shows how great is the initial advantage 
wfaicb the Germans and Austrians, but especially the Germans, 
enjoy owing to the superiority of their railway communications 
over those of the Russians. On the Russian side of the frontier 
along the wh(de length of the 500 mile front from Memel to 
Craoow there are only seven railway lines leading from the 
interior of Poland to the German frontier — ^those fiom Kovno 
to Eydtkonnen, Bidstock to Lyck, Warsaw to Soldau, Warsaw 
to Thorn, Warsaw to Kalisz, Warsaw to Czestochowa, and 
Ivangorod to Myslowitch, the point where the three Empires 
meet. On the German side there is a perfect network of 
railways converging on Poland, all connected together by a 
strat^cal line running along the frontier, enabling troops to 
be moved from one point to another with an ease which is 
denied to the Russians, since their railways are not laterally 
joined together by connecting lines. The inferiority of the 
Riiwaan as compaired with the German and Austrian railway 
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systems has had a marked effect on the conduct of the c 
in the eastern theatre of war throughout the whoh 
operations which have taken place since the war begai 
The concentration of the Russian Armies was arr^. 
take place behind the Bug, the Narew, and the Niemei 
separate armies were mobilised, and concentrated as ft 

Anny of the Niemen Geneial Bennenkampf Koyno-Orodno. 
Army of the Nazew Geneial Samsonoff . Echeloned aloi 

Warsaw-Mlawa 
Arxny of Poland . General Ivanoff . . Brest Litovaki-Clv 
Ist Galioian Anny . Geneial Rnszky . . Latak-Rovna 
2nd Galioian Army . Geneial Bnuiloff . Opposite Tamopo 

Various estimates have been made of the strength ol 
armies when the campaign opened, but in the absei 
official data it is impossible to verify them, and no figi 
strength are given in this chapter. The armies of the N 
and Narew had been semi-mobilised for several months 1 
the declaration of war, and Generals Rennenkampf 
Samsonoff were both ready to take the field at the ei 
the first week in August. Much to the surprise of the Gei 
General Staff the mobilisation of the other Russian Armies 
carried out with unexpected rapidity, and by the middi 
August the bulk of Grcneral Ivanoff's troops were assem' 
at their concentration rendezvous, while the armies of Gene 
Ruszky and Brusiloff came into line a few days later. 

The concentration of the enemy's forces was approximat 
as follows. Opposed to Generals Rennenkampf and Samsot 
was the German G^eral von Fran9ois who had at most 
Corps under his conunand, and these were distributed alo 
the East Prussian frontier without regard to the necessity 
concentrating to resist an attack coming across the Nienn 
and Narew. Two Austro-Hungarian Armies were concentrate 
in Galicia, a First Army under command of General Dank 
and a Second Army under General Autfenberg, the First Aml^ 
being in the salient formed by the Vistula and San rivers witt 
its left resting on Cracow, and its right on the fortress ot 
Przemysl, while the Second Army was concentrated at right 
angles to the First Army and covered the approaches to Lem* 
berg from the east. Altogether fifteen Corps were brought 
into Galicia during the first three weeks of August, and by 
the end of the month there were not less than 800,000 men 
in the front line or in reserve north of the Carpathian mountains. 

General Rennenkampf was the first to take the field. The 
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day after the declaration of war his cavahy crossed the frontier, 
cut the strategical railway at Lyck, and pushed back the 
German outposts towards the lakes. Crossing the frontier 
with his main body at Suwalki and Wirballen on the 7th he 
attacked and defeated von Fran9ois near Insterburg on the 
16th.^ Von Francois fell back on Konigsberg. Meanwhile 
Samsonoff, advancing from the south-west of the Masurian 
lakes, attacked the German 20th Corps at Frankenau on the 
20th, defeating it with heavy loss, and driving the beaten 
Germans in disorder towards Konigsberg. Samsonoff entered 
Allenstein on the 25th and after deplo3ring his army west of 
that town between the Thom-Soldau and Thom-Allenstein 
railways sent out his cavalry towards the Vistula. The whole 
of East Prussia was in Russian hands, and with the great 
bulk of the German Army committed to the invasion of France 
the situation looked promising for our Allies. 

Rennenkampf s victory on the 16th August had, however, 
alarmed the Cierman General Staff, who took immediate steps 
to check the Russian invasion, and reconquer the lost province. 
Von Frangois was replaced by General Hindenburg, who was 
brought hack from the retired list to take command of the 
German Army of the east. Hindenburg had formerly been 
in eommand of the 1st Corps at Konigsberg, when he acquired 
an intimate knowledge of the topographical conditions of East 
Prussia, a knowledge which he speedily turned to good account. 
In an incredibly short space of time he collected an army of 
200,000 men on the lower Vistula, and marched against 
Samsonoff. On the 26th, while holding up Samsonoff's advance 
to Osterode his right wing occupied Soldau, and intercepted 
the Russian line of retreat into Poland. On the 27th Hinden- 
borg, concentrating on his left, drove the Russians out of 
AOenstein, and threw SamsonofTs right wing back on his centre 
in and round Tannenberg. The enveloping movement was 
comidetely successful. Entangled in the li^es and morasses 
into which they had been driven, the Russians fought valiantly 
for three days under hopeless conditions, and then the end 
came. On the 81st August Samsonoff was killed with two of 
Us Corps Commanders, and his fine army of five Corps practically 
annihilated : 90,000 prisoners fell into tiie hands of the Germans 
and nearly the whole of the guns of the army. Out of 200,000 

* It Bhoold liere be stated that no attempt is anywhere made in this Tolume 
to cBtet into taotioal details of battles, the object being only to describe the 
■^ntefpoal moyements of the opposing forces, and summarise the tactioal 
iwqHs which followed on the movements. 
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men not more than 80»000 succeeded in escaping. The victory 
was decisive* and settled the fate of Elast Pnissia. 

Samsonoff's defeat at Tannenberg was due partly to over- 
eonfidence, partly also to defective intelligence. He had won 
an easy victory on the 20th, and he trusted to luck rather than 
to prudent generalship to take him on his way to the Vistula. 
Up to the morning of the 26th he was unaware of the presence 
of a large German force on his front, and until Hindenbui^ 
siezed Soldau he had no warning of impending danger. This 
was the fault of his airmen and cavalry, who failed to discover 
the German concentration tiU Hindenburg had got within 
striking distance of the Russian Army. When the facts of the 
situation were revealed Samsonoff made the mistake of offering 
battle in a position which was neither defensible nor adapted 
for offensive tactics. The rash strategy of the Russian com- 
mander, and his faulty decision to %ht when he ought to 
have retreated, were the causes which led to this deplorable 
disaster at the opening of the campaign. 

Without losing time Hindenburg started off in pursuit of 
the retreating Russians, whereupon Rennenkampf abandoned 
his movement on Konigsberg, and fell rapidly back on the 
Niemen. Hindenburg went i^ter him, and deploying his army 
on the line Wirballen-Swalki marched straight for the Niemen 
without waiting for his heavy artillery to come up. On the 
20th September he secured his right flank by the investment 
of Osowitz, and on the 21st his advanced guards reached the 
Niemen between Olita and Grodno. Next day his engineers 
began to throw bridges over the river, but these were destroyed 
one after the other by the Russian artillery, and on the 28th 
Hindenburg decided to retreat. Then Rennenkampf turned 
on his pursuers, harassing their retreat back to their frontier, 
and overtaking the main Carman force at Augustovo, where he 
inflicted a severe defeat on Hindenburg's troops, and forced 
them to retire to their prepared positions immediately west of 
the Masurian lakes. 

Hindenburg's movement to the Niemen was premature. 
When he crossed the Russian frontier he left his railways 
behind him, and got out of reach either of reinforcements or 
supplies. His force was insufficient for the invasion of Russia, 
while his adversary had fallen back on reinforcements which 
were awaiting his arrival on the Niemen. When he saw his 
error he was quick to correct it, his retreat being a masteriy 
achievement which secured him possession of Eiast Prussia^ 
and gave him time to prepare for a future offensive. 
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Tuning now to the position in Poland and Galida, the 
foUowing is a brief narrative of the operations which led up 
to the fall of Lemberg and the Russian conquest of Eastern 
Galida. The Austrian mobilisation arrangements came up to 
expectation, and by the second week in August the concentra- 
tion of the 1st Austrian Army under General Dankl was suffi- 
ciently advanced to enable him to take the offensive. On the 
10th his advanced guards crossed the Galician frontier, and 
dfeployed on the right bank of the Middle Vistula, General 
Ivanoff's cavalry and outpost troops falling back on defensive 
positions covering the approaches to the Cholm-Lublin rail- 
way. Meanwhile General Ruszky, whose army was in a formal 
state of preparation, developed a rapid offensive movement 
against the 2nd Austrian Army covering Lemberg under the 
oocomand of General Auffenberg. On the 14th August he 
occuiMed Sokal, and continuing his movement succeeded in 
phring his army between the two Austrian Armies, while 
General Brusilotf, advancing up the left bank of the Dniester, 
reached the line Tamopol-Halicz on the 28th, and effected a 
junction with Ruszky, who was threatening Lemberg from the 
north-east. This sealed the fate of Lemberg. On the 1st 
September the two Russian generals attacked Auffenberg 
simultaneously, and rolled up both wings of his army. The 
Austrian commander evacuated Lemberg on the 8rd, and fell 
back on the Grodek position a few miles west of the town. 
On the same day General Ruszky entered the town, and ap- 
pointed General Bobrinsky governor. By this time General 
Ivanoff's concentration having been completed, he attacked 
General Dankl on the 6th, and after a six-day battle finally 
defeated him near Rawa Ruska, taking 100,000 prisoners and 
an immense quantity of war material. Both Austrian Armies 
then fell back behind the San, and the Russians invested 
Ptxemysl. By the 15th September the whole of Eastern 
Galicia was in Russian occupation, and Russian Armies were 
threatening Cracow both north and south of the Vistula. 

When the news of the Austrian defeat in Poland reached the 
Kaiser he ordered a large German Army of eighteen corps to 
ooooentrate on the line Thom-Czestochowa-Cracow, with the 
intention of opposing the Russians, who had begun to move 
westwards across the Vistula and San rivers. German officers 
were meanwhile sent to Cracow to rally the beaten Austrian 
Army, which was to act on the right of the Carman Army, 
throw the Russians in GaUcia back across the San river, and 
fdieve Pnemysl. By the first week in October an Austro- 
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German Army, reported to be 1,000,000 strong, was concen- 
trated on the above-mentioned front, mider the command of 
General Hindenburg, whose headquarters were shifted &om 
East Prussia to Czestochowa. The army advanced very 
rapidly through Poland and Galicia, the Germans moving in 
two columns, one north of the Pilitza river, the other south of 
it, the Austrian Army, under General Dankl, prolonging the 
line to the right of the Germans down to the Caipathian moun- 
tains. Warsaw was the objective of the northern German 
column, Ivangorod of the southern column, the r61e of the 
Austrians being to clear Galicia. Falling back according to 
traditional custom before the Carman advance, the Russians 
awaited the enemy behind the Vistula, and then attacked the 
advancing columns with great energy, defeating the northern 
column outside Warsaw on October 20th, and the southern 
column at Kozienice on October 27th. The Germans thereupon 
fell back on Kalisz and Czestochowa, destroying the railways 
behind them, and delaying the Russian pursuit. When the 
(^erman Army was disposed of, the Grand Duke Nicholas 
turned his attention to the Austrians, who held the line of the 
Vistula from Rozehof down to Sandomier, as well as the line 
of the San river down to the Carpathian mountains. The 
Austrian Army was badly defeated at Sandomier on November 
5th, and retreated towards Cracow. This necessitated the 
retirement of the Austrians from the San river, the bulk of 
the troops retreating over the Carpathian passes, as their direct 
line of retreat through Galicia was intercepted by the Russians, 
who have again invested Przemysl. Hindenburg meanwhile 
hastened back to Thorn, where he immediately set himself 
the task of organising a new army out of the beaten one, re- 
inforced with all available troops taken out of the Oder and 
Vistula fortresses. 

At the end of the first week in November the Grand Duke 
Nicholas had every reason to be satisfied with the results 
achieved in the first three months of the war. His strategy 
had been uniformly successful. The plan of invasion of Ef^ 
Prussia had been well conceived, and only failed in execution 
because of the rashness of a subordinate general. On the 
Galidan flank the way in which he drew the 1st Austrian Army 
into Poland, separating it from the 2nd Austrian Army, and 
then placed General Ruszky between the two armies, was a 
brilliant piece of strategy, which met with its reward when 
the Austrian Armies were separately beaten before they had 
time to unite. The method selected for meeting Hindenbuig*s 
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first invasion of Poland by retiring before his advance, and 
then falling on his flank, was typical of Russian traditional 
strategy, and in its result proved the Grand Duke to be a 
strat^^ of the first order. The narrative of events which 
led iq> to the great Russian retreat in the slimmer of 1915, and 
the causes which contributed to the disasters of that year, will 
be related in subsequent chapters of this volume. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE CAMPAIGN IN THE WEST 

September 15 to October \5ik 

1914 

Qerman poBition on the Aisne—Its natural and artificial strenstli — ^FVontal 
attaok abandoned by the Allies — Attempts to torn the (%nnan rig^t 
flank — ^Failure of these attempts — Ganse of their failure — ^The raoe to the 
North Sea — ^FaU of Antwerp — Its strategical value to Germany— Oausea 
of its fall — ^Tardy British action. 

In Chapter II of this volume the prids narrative of the cam- 
paign in the west was brought down to the 15th September, 
when the Anglo-French and German Armies were watching 
each other across the banks of the Aisne. 

The position to which the German Army had retired during 
the second week in September, and to which it has dung with 
such tenacity, was chosen for strategical reasons, which will be 
presently explained ; but it must not be inferred that because 
it was so chosen it was part of the original plan of the enemy's 
campaign to advance to the Mame, and then retreat to tiie 
Aisne, for it would be an insult to the inteUigence of the German 
General Staff to suggest that they had so negative an idea in 
mind when they made their elaborate preparations for invading 
France through the neutral territory of Belgium. Paris was 
all along the positive objective in view, and it was only because 
the German Army failed to reach this objective that it fell 
back to a defensive position fifty miles north of it. The 
Germans retired from the Mame, not in accordance with a 
previous plan to do so, but because they were driven back by 
pressure from the Allies. The position occupied was a defensive, 
not offensive one, its use being to cover the German lines of 
retreat to the Rhine valley should events compel the abandon- 
ment of the invasion of France. That the Aisne position might 
have to be put to this use had no doubt been considered by the 
German General Staff as an eventual possibility, but only as 
such, and not as a primary object of strategical endeavour. 

A glance at the outline sketch accompanying this chapter 
wiU show why the Aisne position was chosen as the rallying 
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pirint d^appui for the German Army when it was pushed back 
from Paris* why General Kluck, who appears to have had 
executive direction of the whole movement, made such hurried 
efforts to reach the position, and why he has fought so hard 
to hold it. 

The valleys of the Oise and Meuse rivers on the west, and 
of the Moselle on the east, are the two main lines of advance 
along which the German invaders entered France, and they 
are also their two main lines of retreat back to Germany. 
There is a third way to and &om the Rhine through the trauie 
between the duchy of Luxemburg and the fortress of Verdun, 
but the way is narrow, and has, for the purpose of the present 
invasion, only been used as a subsidiary line of advance, the 
great bulk of the invading troops having come through neutral 
territory by the lines mentioned. 

Only the two main railway systems connecting France with 
the Rhine are shown on the sketch, subsidiary lines having 
been omitted lest the vision should be obscured by details, 
and the eye diverted from the water-courses along which the 
main trunk railway lines find their natural path. It will be 
seen that these two main Unes, and the various subsidiary 
lines rig^t and left of them, converge on the two great Rhine 
fortresses of Cologne and Coblentz, and it was through these 
two places that the flood of invasion passed westwards out of 
Germany on its way into France, and through them that it 
will flow back eastwards when the time comes for the tide to 
reeede. 

Having got these two lines fixed in mind, the strategical 
problem with map in hand is easy to comprehend. The 
German position, as first taken up, extended along the right 
bank of the Aisne river from Compi^ne, where the waters of 
the Aisne join those of the Oise ; as far as Berry-au-Bac, where 
the line of defence left the Aisne river to follow the course of 
the Suippe till it reached Vienne-la-Ville, whence it was taken 
through the For£t d'Argonne to Consenvoye on the Meuse. 
With its right resting on the Oise, its left on the Meuse, and its 
centre firmly planted on the plateau of Craonne, the German 
Army was clearly so placed as to be able to cover the lines 
of retreat up the Oise valley on the west, and down the Meuse 
and Moselle valleys on the east, provided the tactical conditions 
wefe favourable for the defence of the position occupied. 
That they were so may be gathered from the success of the 
Gennans to hold their groimd during the past month. Between 
Compijgne and Berry-au-Bac, within artillery range of the 
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river, is a broad ridgeway running parallel to the Aisne valley, 
and gradually ascending from the Oise river till it reaches a 
height of between 400 and 500 feet at Craonne, where it opens 
out into an extensive plateau, the southern edge of which 
dominates the river valley. This ridgeway is cut up with wooded 
ravines by numberless streams flowing down into the river, the 
ravines being here and there terraced, sometimes by nature, but 
more often by Caiman pioneers in the process of constructing 
infantry trenches and artillery emplacements. Beyond Beiry- 
au-Bac the position is less conmianding and more open, the 
groimd gradually rising from the Suippe valley in a continuous 
and gentle slope to a height varying between 100 and 150 feet, 
the contour of the groimd giving always the tactical advantage 
to the defender. Dining the 12th and 18th of September 
inmiense energy must have been brought to bear on the con- 
struction of rifle and gun sites, for when the Allies reached the 
Aisne on the 14th they found all the approaches to the river 
conunanded by artillery fire along the whole length of the 
90-mile front from Compidgne to the Argonne. Fortimatdy 
for the Germans the fortress of Maubeuge had fallen on the 
7th of September, and as soon as the retreat from the Mame 
began a number of 28-centimetre (11-inch) guns used in the 
siege were brought down to the Aisne, and were already in 
position when the Allies arrived. 

The river was crossed with difficulty on the 18th and 14th, 
and then the Allies found themselves up against a very strong 
tactical position from which the enemy could not be dislodged 
except at enormous sacrifice of life. Sir John French and 
General Joffre, acting, no doubt, together, thereupon decided 
not to attempt a general frontal attack, but to occupy defensive 
positions facing those of the Germans, and wait for the develop- 
ment of a movement which, by turning the right flank of the 
German line, would threaten the rear of the army, and compel 
the enemy to seek safety in retreat. Tactically, this was the 
best course to take, while, strategically, the effect of the turning 
movement, if successful, would force the Germans out of thdr 
positions without the necessity of assaulting them. 

Although there has never been any authoritative announce- 
ment by the French General Staff of the distribution of the 
French Armies during any part of the campaign, it is possible, 
by putting together fragments of information furnished from 
private or public sources, to locate the general positions of the 
various armies when the turning movement mentioned above 
was under consideration. The British Army held the ground 
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between Soissons and Craonne, where the line of defenoe was 

taken up by the 5th French Army, and continued by the 9th 

Army under Grcneral Foch down to the Argonne, when it was 

taken up by the 4th under General Sarrail, who had replaced 

General Langle de Gary. From Verdun down to Belfort the 1st, 

2nd, and 8rd Armies were distributed along the eastern frontier, 

but the precise order of their distribution is unknown. On 

Sir John French's left was the 6th Army under General Hau- 

noury, holding the ground between Soissons and the Oise, with 

the 7th Army under General d'Amade echeloned in rear of 

Compi^gne. What the strength of these armies was at the 

time is another unknown quantity, for the French General 

Staff is even more reticent than the Carman in regard to the 

strength and distribution of troops at the front. What we 

do know with approximate certainty is the strength of the 

British Army, which was composed of six Divisions and two 

Cavalry Divisions of the Expeditionary Force, and which was 

reinforced early in October by the 7th Division under Major- 

General Capper, and the Indian Contingent, comprising two 

Infantry Divisions and one Cavalry Division. Reckoning line 

of conmiunication troops, the British Army at that time 

totalled up to something like 250,000 officers and men. As 

regards the strength of the German Army then present in 

Belgium and France, it is impossible to give figures which can 

be considered as even approximately reliable. A high authority 

estimated the strength at 1,500,000: but this was admittedly a 

guess-work figure, and was probably an excessive calculation, 

which cannot be verified for want of necessary data. 

The right flank of the German line was obviously the one to 
attack, for, in order to strengthen his position north of the 
Aisne river, the Carman Commander had called in all outlying 
troops from the west of the Oise, and in so doing had left the 
way open for a French concentration on the line Beauvais- 
Amiens, where reinforcements of troops could be brought up 
from the south and cast of France by using the admirable 
network of railways converging on the places named. This 
exposed flank was also open at all times to the menace of an 
attack coming oversea from a force landed at any of the ports 
on the French or Belgian coasts. General Joffre was quick to 
perceive the opening given to him, and was equally quick to 
make use of it. On or about the 16th of September he relieved 
General Castelnau of his command in Lorraine and ordered 
him to take the 7th French Army, reinforced by troops hom 
the Paris garrison, up the right bank of the Oise in the direc- 
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tion of Noyon and HEim» with the intention of occupying the 
Gennan troops known to be in the neighbourhood of Chauny. 
Simultaneou^y with this movement General Maud'huy, in com- 
mand of the newly formed lO^h Army, was directed to concen- 
trate at Amiens, and by a rapid march up the Somme river 
make a surprise attack on the rear of the Carman position. This 
was the general plan, as gleaned from available information, 
and from the movements which took place. How was it carried 
out, and with what results ? 

Here it will be convenient to follow in chronological sequence 
the movements of French and German troops so far as it is 
possible to narrate them by the light of the communiquis 
issued twice a day in Paris from the French War Ministry, 
with the assistance of the wireless official messages which 
readied London every day from Berlin. From our own Govern- 
ment we got no news. A chronicler was attached to British 
headquarters in France, but he confined his reports to retailing 
such gossip as he oould pick up in the trenches, or headquarter 
mess, and which was intended to amuse rather than inform the 
public No exception could be taken to the Paris communiquis 
which give the IVench public as much information as could be 
expected while operations were in progress, and until results 
were obtained, nor to the wireless bulletins of Berlin, which 
were fairly accurate when recording miUtary events, though 
wholly unreliable when they dealt with matters of political 
ocmcem. 

Sqttember 18. — ^A general movement of concentration was 
ordered by the German General Staff. Amiens was evacuated 
by the enemy, and German troops withdrawn from the west 
ofthe Vosges. 

SqfUmber 14. — Crown Prince's Army retreated to the line 
Vaitnnes-Consenvoye. On that day the Carman line of 
defence north of the Aisne extended from the ForSt de TAigle 
to Craonne, Berry-au-Bac and Vienne-la^Ville. Rheims was 
occupied by the 5th French Army. 

September 15. — ^Allies entrench their positions. 

September 16. — ^7th French Army moved up the right bank of 
tbeOise. 

September 17. — ^Heavy attacks and counter-attacks all along 
the line from the Oise to the Argonne. 

September 18. — ^7th French Army moved to Noyon. 

September 19. — Germans reported to be reinforcing their 
right flank. 
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SepUmber 20. — ^Tth French Army moved on Lassigny. 
Germans made unsuccessful attacks on the Allies all along the 
line. 

September 21. — Crown Prince of Bavaria occupied Thiancourt, 
and began an offensive movement against St. MihieL Bom- 
bardment of Rheims. 

September 22. — German advance towards St. Mihiel continued. 

SepUrnber 28. — 7th French Army advanced towards Roye. 
Advanced guard of 10th French Army coming through Amiens 
occupied Peronne. Varennes reoccupied by Crown Prince's 
Army. Germans gained a footing on the right bank of the 
Meuse near St. MiUel. 

September 24. — German concentration reported on the line 
Tergnier-St. Quentin, reinforcements having arrived from 
Lorraine and the Vosges via Belgium. French advance checked 
north-west of Noyon. Peronne reoccupied by Germans. Camp 
des Romains captured by the Germans, who occupied St. liihiel. 
French troops moved from Toul towards Apremont. 

September 25. — ^Heavy fighting in Lassigny district. 

September 26. — ^Violent German counter-attack west of 
Soissons repulsed. 

September 27. — ^British lines between Soissons and Craonne 
attacked with great vigour, but without success. Siege of 
Antwerp began. 

September 28. — ^French left attack extended through Roye up 
to the Somme river, and thence to the plateau between Albert 
and Combles, the Germans holding an enclave at Lassigny. 

September 29. — Unsuccessful attack made on French position 
between the Oise and the Somme. French continued to advance 
in the Woerthe district east of St. Mihiel. 

September 80. — ^No change. 

O^ober 1. — French debouching from Arras were attacked 
by Germans, and forced to fall back to the west and norUu 
German attacks on French between Roye and Lassigny repulsed. 
Germans unsuccessfully attempt to throw a bridge over the 
Meuse at St. Mihiel. Wavre and Dorveld forts on south-east 
of Antwerp stormed. 

October 2. — ^Battle continued in Roye district, the Germans 
having been reinforced by troops from the centre. Varennes 
retaken by the French, Crown Prince's Army being thrown back 
north of the line Varennes-Vienne-la-Ville. 

October 8. — ^Battle continued round Arras. British Army began 
to evacuate its positions on the Aisne and move to Flanders.^ 
^ The operatioDs of the British ikrmy are deforibed mora faUy in Chapter V. 
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October 4. — No change. Fighting continued between the 
Oise R id the Somme. 

October 5. — German cavaby reported near lille preceding a 
force moving through the district north of the line Turcoing- 
Armenti^Tes. Violent fighting continued between the Oise and 
the Sonmie. 

October 6. — ^French flank movement extended northwards. 
River Nethe crossed by the German infantry. 

October 7. — Opposing fronts extended to Lens-La Bassee. 
Bombardment of Antwerp began at midnight. 

October 8. — Cavalry in contact north-west of Lille. Bombard- 
ment of Antwerp continued. 

October 9. — Battle east of Arras. Fighting continued with 
Germans estabUshed on heights of the Meuse north of St. Mihiel, 
Surrender of Antwerp. 

October 10. — Cavalry fighting continued north-west of Lille. 
Fighting round Apremont in the Woerthe district. 

October 11. — No change. French territorial troops replaced 
British troops on the Aisne. 

October 12. — ^French gained ground below Soissons. Sir John 
French established his headquarters at St. Omer. British Army 
concentrated on the Une Aire-Dunkirk. 

October 18. — ^LiUe occupied by a Grcrman Army Corps. 
French gained ground at Berry-au-Bac. Ghent occupied by 
the Germans. Franco-British troops occupied Ypres. 

October 14. — Germans occupied Bruges. Estaires occupied 
by the Allies, and enemy driven across the Lys river. 

October 15. — ^Battle in progress from the region of Ypres to 
the sea. 

October 16. — Germans occupied Ostend. 

October 17. — ^No change. 

The above diary is highly instructive as showing the gradual 
evolution of General Joffre's turning movement, and of General 
Khick's efforts to prevent it. Both commanders tried to 
screen their movements from each other, and both failed to do 
so. Both appear to have been well served by their aviators, 
whose supersession of the cavalry as information agents is one 
of the most remarkable developments of the present war. 
Spies of course played their part, but all accounts go to 
ihow that aviation is what the Intelligence officers on both 
sides principally relied upon for obtaining information 
about the enemy's movements. The strategical rdle of the 
cavalry is a thing of the past, the use of that arm now 
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being limited tx> local screening operations and shock tactics, 
after the strategical plans have brought the opposing forces 
into contact. 

The French concentration at Amiens was effected on or 
about the 21st September, Peronne being occupied on the 28rd. 
Great expectations were raised in Paris and London by the 
announcement of the news. It was thought that the Gennan 
right had actually been turned, and that the inevitable retreat 
would at last begin; but the expectations were short-Kved, 
for on the same day that Peronne was occupied General 
Kluck had concentrated on the line St. Quentin-Teignier an 
army of 200,000 men, brought up by hook and crook from 
whatever place troops could best be spared along the battle 
line. Some of the reinforcements came from the centre, others 
from the Crown Prince's Army on the Meuse, others fcom 
Luxemburg and Brussels, but the bulk of the troops were 
brought from Lorraine and Alsace, the railways through Belgium 
being used for their transport to prevent congestion of traffic 
on the Une running along the rear of the perman front through 
Montm6dy, Sedan, and Hirson. The rapid transfer of rein- 
forcements from left to right in the way described saved 
the situation for General Kluck, who fell upon the heads of 
the French columns as they were debouching from Amiens, 
attacking them with great fury, and pushing them, not only 
off his main Une of retreat down the Sambre valley, but also 
off the subsidiary line down the valley of the upper Schelde 
river through Cambrai and Valenciennes. The manner in 
which these troops were brought into the fighting line in the 
right way, at the right time, and in the right place, reflects 
the highest credit on the Carman Commander, who, whether 
in attack or in defence, has shown himself to be a ^^ foeman 
worthy of his steel," and one whom the AUies will be proud 
to conquer. 

It is reported that General Jotfre was much disquieted on the 
night of the 2drd owing to the failure of his plan to surprise 
his enemy, and this disquietude seems to have been passed on 
to our own Government, for on the 25th aU war correspondents 
were warned not to come within twenty miles of the fitting 
line, while " military experts " were forbidden to " sp^ulate 
about the movements of the Allies," and required to submit 
their remarks to the Press Bureau before pubHcation. These 
drastic measures for concealing information and suppressing 
discussion did not meet with general approval. It is dear 
that the Germans knew of the French movements long before 
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we knew of them in England, and in no case would they come 
to a newspaper writer in London for second-hand information, 
which they could get first-hand on the spot. Secrecy of move- 
ment is practically impossible under modem war conditions 
by land and air; given an alert enemy, and surprise is a thing 
of the past. What counts for victory in a present-day cam- 
paign are numbers, organisation, training, leading, and, above 
all, courage, such as French and British troops show themselves 
to possess in so conspicuous a degree. 

On the 15th September there was only one battle line 
in France* that from Compi^gne to Verdun : a month later 
there were two; a southern and a western Une, which we 
gradually watched growing longer and longer on its way up 
to the sea, where it came to an automatic end. When 
General Joffre took one step along this line General Kluck 
took another. When French reinforcements arrived it was 
only to find German reinforcements facing them. There was 
a race between the two sides to outflank each other, and it 
ended in a dead heat. 

As long as the German invasion followed its course unchecked 
towards Paris, Antwerp was left to itself, but after the retreat 
from the Mame the Belgian Army, which had taken refuge 
under the guns of the fortress, began to make itself troublesome 
on the line of communication, and the place then became a 
thorn in the German side. It was accordingly decided to 
reduce it, and the Germans set about the task of doing so with 
their usual alacrity. Two army corps were detailed for the 
siege, and all available siege guns brought into position, includ- 
ing a proportion of the 28-centimetre howitzers, which were 
used at the siege of Maubeuge, and two of the new 42-centimetre 
howitzers, which appear to have been taken as far as Namur, 
although that fortress was captured without the necessity of 
using them. Added to these siege pieces, which were used to 
subjugate the forts, were the field guns and howitzers belonging 
to the two army corps, and which were alone employed in the 
hombardment of the town, as the German object in bombard- 
ing was to terrify the iiihabitants rather than destroy the 
buildings. The siege was short and sharp, the first gun being 
fired on the 27th September, and the last on the morning of 
the 9th October. On the 1st October the forts of Wavre and 
lierre were subdued by artillery fire, and Fort Walhem, a 
more formidable work, encircled. The reduction of these 
works opened the passages across the Nethe river, which was 
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crossed by infantry on the 6th October, and by artilleiy on 
the 7th. Due notice having been given, the bombardment of 
the city began at midnight on the 7th, and was continued all 
through the 8th, and into the morning of the 9th, when the 
city surrendered, and was occupied by the Germans under 
G^eral Beseler at 2.80 p.m. 

In response to an urgent appeal by the Belgian Government, 
the Cabinet agreed on Mr. Churchill's recommendation to send 
a Marine Brigade, and two of the lately formed Naval Brigades, 
together with two 9*2 B.L. naval guns, to take part in the 
defence of the fortress during the last week of the siege. This 
contingent, amounting in all to 8000 officers and men, under 
the command of Brigadier-General A. Paris, C.B., reached 
Antwerp via Dunkirk on the 4th October, the bulk of the 
men being sent on at once to the trenches constructed on 
the right bank of the Nethe river. Fighting alongside of the 
Belgians these men held their own in the trenches throughout 
the 4th and 5th, but during the night of the 5th and morning 
of the 6th they had to face such an overwhelming artillery fire 
that they were compelled to give way and retire behind the 
second line of forts surrounding the town. The defence could 
have been prolonged had there been any hope of relief, and 
had the Une of retreat over the Schelde river been secure : 
but on the 6th the Germans who had gained a footing on the 
left bank of the Schelde at Termond succeeded in pushhig back 
the Belgians to Lokeren, and threatened to cut off the retreat 
of the garrison to Ghent. Thereupon the British and Belgian 
Military Commanders decided to evacuate the fortress, the 
retirement being carried out in very good order on the 7th and 
8th, but owing to the pressure of the Grcrman attack some 
20,000 Belgians and 2000 men belonging to the 1st Naval 
Brigade were cut off, and compelled to cross the Dutch frontier, 
where they laid down their arms. The naval guns were taken 
away by train to Bruges, and got through to Dunkirk without 
mishap. 

The fall of Antwerp after so short a siege produced a moral 
effect throughout the world inconmiensurate with the material 
value which the possession of the fortress confers on the 
(^ermans. Considered from this point of view, the surrender 
of the place cannot be regarded other than a regrettable 
disaster, which it may not have been possible to have averted, 
but the consequences of which cannot be minimised. It revived 
the spirits of the C^erman people, and brought to them moral 
compensation for the failure of their armies to win victory in 
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the field. Among neutral States waiting on events — Italy, 
Romnania, Turkey — ^there was a reaction of feeling whidi 
encouraged the war party at Constantinople, and corre- 
spondingly discouraged the other two States from throwing in 
their lot with the Allies. In England a feeling of uneasiness, 
not the less marked because it was groundless, found expression 
in a leading London journal, which opened its columns to an 
attack on Mr. Churchill for leaving the Admiralty and visiting 
Antwerp with the hope of reviving the drooping spirits of the 
Belgian garrison. YHiether the criticism was justified or not — 
most people think it was misconceived — ^the fact of its publica- 
tion in a responsible newspaper was indicative of a certain 
latent sense of dissatisfaction with the conduct of the Govern- 
ment in turning a deaf ear to Eang Albert's plea for help, and 
then at the last moment sending to Antwerp an inadequate 
force, which came too late to do anything except share the 
stigma of defeat. 

The strategical gain to the Germans by the possession of 
Antwerp, though less appreciable than the morid loss to the 
Allies, is none the less considerable, especially at this phase of 
the campaign, for Antwerp was a strong place d^armesy situated 
within forty miles of the German line of communications with 
their Rhine base, and serving as a powerful point cTappui for 
the Belgian field army, from which it could harass the German 
communications should a retreat become inevitable. This 
danger was removed, and the German communications 
seemed. Of still greater importance was the release of the 
army of observation, which had been watching the fortress 
since the Belgian Army retreated under cover of its guns, and 
which after its surrender became available to reinforce the 
German Army in the field. Without loss of time this reinforce- 
ment was thrown into the field, enabling the Germans to 
extend their battle line from Lille to the sea-coast without 
further weakening their defensive position north of the Aisne 
by transferring men from the centre to the right. 

Antwerp cannot be used as a naval base for operations 
against England, even if the German Navy had access to its 
harbour. Whether the Dutch claim to absolute sovereignty 
over the Schelde entrance is justified by the terms of the Treaty 
of 1889 or not ^ — ^the writer holds conclusively that it is not — 
it is a daim which the German Government has always sup- 
ported, and could not now repudiate without striking a blow 

^ Tliii matter wbb fully disotiBsed in a oonvinoing article by Mr. Boulger in 
tbe /onM^ft% Seoiew for October 1914. 
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at the neutrality of Holland. In 1010 we ourselves acquiesced 
in the claim, and so did the Belgians when they refused to 
protest against the construction of the Flushing forts. For 
the purpose of attacking England the Germans would not 
hesitate to go back from the position, which they have always 
taken up in time of peace, but if they were to do so, the Dutch 
Government would be compelled to regard their action as a 
breach of neutrality, and whatever the Dutch might do by 
belUgerent or diplomatic action, we should be free to safeguard 
our own interests by blockading the coast of Holland. In her 
own interest, and as long as the balance of naval power remains 
in British hands, Germany will do nothing to justify our 
closing the port of Rotterdam to neutral ships during the 
continuation of the war. 

The defence of Antwerp does not appear to have been well 
organised. The Belgians trusted too much to their forts, too 
little to mobile defence. British help was sent too late, and 
when it arrived it was not the kind of help wanted. The 
Naval Brigades are a new creation, and the men composing them 
had not been trained to fight on land. Had a few companies of 
Field Engineers — ^Territorials if Regulars were not available — 
been sent to Antwerp as soon as it was known that the Germans 
were seriously besieging the place, they could, under competent 
direction, have constructed trenches with overhead cover for 
the protection of the defenders against artillery fire. Im- 
provised entrenchments can be made practically immune from 
shrapnel, as we have seen in our own case at Ladysmith, and 
in the fighting which has been going on during the past month 
north of the Aisne river. As it was, the Nethe trenches had 
been so hastily and unscientifically constructed as to be prac* 
tically useless, and when the Naval Brigade men arrived on 
the 4th October, they were literally shelled out of the position 
without being given a chance of using their rifles. Brave as 
the Belgian troops have shown themselves to be in the presence 
of the enemy, the moral of the Antwerp garrison had become 
so weakened by defeat that when the Nethe forts had been 
subdued all heart was taken out of the defenders. 

The fall of Antwerp following so soon after thitt of Liige, 
Namur, and Maubeuge, has raised doubts in many minds as 
to the utility of fixed defences in modem war. It is said that 
the offensive power of artillery has increased in a greater degree 
than its defensive power. This is true of fortress warfare as 
waged under existing conditions. The modem howitzer can 
be brought into action in a concealed position without the fort 
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being able to locate that position, or even if it can do so, to 
reply effectively to its fire. In the field it is the other way on. 
Given equality of power — ^the writer is now referring exclusively 
to artillery fire — and the advantage is on the side of the defence, 
which can adapt itself to circumstances by means of counter 
attack. This is what we saw going on during the month 
covered by this chapter north of the Aisne, where both the 
AlUes and the Germans in their improvised entrenched positions 
have successfully held their own against attacks made by one 
or the other. The conditions are different in the case of 
fixed defences. The attacking howitzer can move, but the 
defending fort is stationary and all the defender can do is 
to sit in his cupola till the first well-directed shot buries 
him in its dibris. 

When^ then, it is asked if fortresses have any longer a r61e 
in modem war, the answer probably will be that they will 
have the same strategical and delaying purpose as they have 
always had, and other than which they have never had, but 
under altered conditions both of construction and defence. 
The day for concrete and iron has passed away. Brialmont 
would be the first to admit it were he alive. Closed works must 
be replaced by open earthwork redoubts, massively built, 
connected together with overhead cover, and so devised as to 
admit of rapid improvised extension to meet the ever-changing 
conditions of the attack. The armament of the defence must 
never fall behind that of the attack, as it clearly has done in 
the cases under reference, and defence must be based on 
mobility, which is the keynote to all success in war, whether 
by land, sea, or air. 

The unexpected initial successes of Russia on the Eastern 
front destroyed the only chance which the Germans ever had 
of crushing France first, and Russia afterwards. Austria 
proved to be a broken reed. Poland was a Ughtning conductor 
for Paris. Thenceforth Germany had to undertake a task 
which was beyond her strength to accomplish. Long as was 
the start which she had gained by the secrecy of her preparations 
to attack her neighbours, it was not long enough to save her 
from the ruin which she will inevitably bring on herself by the 
acquiescence of her people in the aggressive designs of her 
rulers. 

" Vis ooDflili expen mole rnit snft ; 

Vim temperatam Di quoque provehunt 

In mftjoB : idem odere vires 

Omne nefks animo moventes." 
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THE CAMPAIGN IN THE WEST 

October ISth to November 15A 
1014 

Sir John French's dispatch of the 20th November, 1914 — His plan to invade 
Belgium — Catifies of its failure— General Smith-Dorrien s attempt to 
occupy Idlle— General Haig occupies Ypres — Sir John French's sound 
strategy — ^First battle of Tpres — ^Defeat of the Prussian Guard — ^DeclsiTe 
British^ victory — ^Failure of Grerman mass tactics — German artiUscy 
preponderance-— Ascendancy of British over German in&ntry. 

The dispatch of Field-Marshal Sir John French which covered 
the period between the 8rd October and 20th November, and 
was pubUshed in the London Gazette of the 29th November, 
1914, was a notable contribution to the official Uterature of the 
war, and was all the more welcome because up to the date of 
its appearance the pubUc had no other knowledge of what was 
taking place at the Front than what could be learnt throu^ 
the necessarily meagre references to the operations of the British 
Army which appecu?ed from day to day in the communiqtUs 
issued under the authority of the French and Grerman General 
Staffs. Whenever Continental nations have been at war the 
custom has been for news to be given in the form of official 
bulletins, such as are published in Paris, Berlin, and Petrograd ; 
but with us it has fldways been a time-honoured practice to 
look to the London Gazette for the fuU and unedited reports of 
the General who is entrusted with the direction of operations 
in the field. It is recognised that he may have to correspond 
confidentially concerning many matters affecting his troops 
with the Prime Minister, the Secretary of State for War, and 
other members of the Government, but it is the invariable 
practice for his dispatches describing operations to be published 
in externa without either curtailment or addition. 

The dispatch under notice began with a brief allusion to the 
operation of transporting the British Army composed of three 
British Corps (six divisions), one Anglo-Indian Corps (two 
divisions), and four cavalry divisions, over a distance of approx* 
imatdy 100 miles fiK>m the valley of the Aisne to the new 

68 
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rendezvous on the line St. Omer-Aisne-Bethune. The move- 
ment included the transfer of the British lines of communication 
from St. Nazier and the Havre to Boulogne and Abbeville, 
and this meant the movement of an army of between 200,000 
and 250,000 men with all its impedimenta round the flank of 
the French tioops, who were in position on the line Arras- 
Albert-Compi^gne, and who numbered perhaps as many as 
400,000 men. These troops were drawing their supplies from 
the west of France by railways converging on Amiens, and the 
British Army when moving to its new position had to cross the 
French line of communications, which could not be done with- 
oat a considerable dislocation of our ally's supply arrange- 
ments. When these circumstances are considered we can 
understand what Sir John French meant when he described 
the operation as being a ** deUcate " one, the success of which 
was due to the *' excellent feeling which existed between the 
French and British Army." 

The movement began on October 8rd, and was completed in 
sevoiteen days on October 19th, when the 1st Corps under Sir 
Dou£^ Haig finished its detrainment at St. Omer. How many 
railway lines and trains were used, what time-table was drawn 
ap by the French railway administration, and whether the 
cavahy and artillery went by march or railway route, we are 
not told, but in any case, though the movement was carried 
out without a hitch, it cannot be said to have been rapidly 
executed. No doubt the facts mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph interfered with the continuity of the operation, 
but what we have to note is that when speed was vital to the 
success of Sir John French's plans seventeen days were allowed 
to pass before the movement was finally completed. If General 
Kluck had been told to wait seventeen days before reinforce- 
ments were sent to him from Lorraine when General Castelnau 
was threatening his flank in September the German Army 
would not now be in the position which it occupies on the 
north bank of the river Aisne. 

During the month preceding the period covered by the above 
diaiy we had been watching a strategical race between the 
Allies and their adversaries, who started on their course from 
the Oise river in the middle of September, and arrived at the 
sea-coast in the middle of October. At one time it looked as 
though the Allies would win, but partly owing to good luck, 
as will be presently shown, partly also to the strategical skill 
of the German General Staff, the race ended in a dead-heat» 
which happened in this way. 
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When General Joffre in consultation with fldd-Haisluil Sir 
John French decided to transfer the British Army from its 
position on the Aisne to the north-western frontier of Belgium, 
it was with the intention of making a second attempt to take 
his enemy by smprise with an outflanking movement, which 
the French Conmiander-in-Chief failed to accomplish when be 
moved General Castelnau's army to Amiens, and when the 
move was met by a counter-move on the German side. On 
October 7th General Joffre was aware of the existence of large 
bodies of the enemy's cavalry on the Lys river, but on that 
date there was no general concentration of German troops 
either in West Flanders or anywhere north of Arras. Antwerp 
was known to be in danger, but it was thought that the Britidi 
reinforcements which had been thrown into the fortress at the 
eleventh hour might have the effect of delaying surrender long 
enough to give time for its reUef.^ In any case, the FVench 
Conmiander-in-Chief hoped by a rapid offensive movement 
down the Lys to secure the line of that river, and by threatening 
the German line of communications compel the enemy either 
to fight at strategical disadvantage or retreat. One of the 
results of this strategy would be the automatic relief of Antwerp. 

With the candour which marked all his dispatches Sir John 
French said his original intention was to '* effectively outflank 
the enemy and compel him to evacuate his positions," and when 
the Field-Marshal first conceived his plan (Octobar 8rd) the 
chances of success appeared to be wholly in his favour. Two, 
if not three, German Corps were being held up before Antwerp, 
and there was reason to think that with the naval help about 
to be sent to Belgium the fortress could hold out till the British 
Army came to its relief. West of the Schelde river the enemy's 
troops had been withdrawn both from France and Belgium. 
Ghent and Bruges were in Belgian possession, and Lille was 
occupied by a French Territorial detachment. The French 
Armies which had been placed under General Foch were holding 
their own between Arras and Douai, and the way into Belgium 
seemed open for Sir John French's intended invasion. 

Why did the plan fail ? Because success depended on seerecy 
and rapidity, and neither of these two conditions was found 
to exist. The German Intelligence Department is remarkably 

> Grittoism woaU si present be premature, but it is alreedv open to quertion 
whether Lord Kitchener, with whom the superior direotion of the wv then lav, 
suffioiently appreciated the importance of Antwerp* and why it was left to ue 
Admiralty to do with imperfect means what the Amty might have done with 
greatev prospect of snocess. 
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well served in various ways, and the British movement was 
imown and followed up from the first days of its initiation. 
Directly General Gough began his march to Bethune the German 
cavalry was put in motion from Douai, and sent up to cover the 
approaches to liQe with the intention of preventing a British 
incursion down the Lys river. YHien G^eral Smith-Dorrien 
arrived with the 2nd Corps (8rd and 5th Divisions) on the line 
Aire*Bethune on October 11th he found the road to lalle was 
blodced by a large force of German cavalry consisting of the 
Snd, 4th, 7th, and 9th Cavalry Divisions with a few Jaeger 
battalions of infantry, who delayed his advance for three days 
till the arrival of the 14th German Corps, which occupied LiUe 
on October 18th. The 2nd Division arrived too late in the 
field. The Germans seized the strong tactical position of La 
Bass^, which has been a thorn in the side of the British Army 
ever since its seizure, and though Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien 
fou^it his way to within five miles of Lille he was compelled 
by the continuous arrival of fresh German reinforcements to 
CrU back on the position which he is now holding just east of 
Bethune. 

The 8rd Corps (4th and 6th Divisions) under General Pulteney, 
following hard on the heels of the 2nd Corps, reached St. Omer 
on the night of October 11th, and Hazebrouck next day. 
General Pi^teney found his advance was at first only opposed 
by the 4th German Cavalry Division, accompanied by some 
Jaeger battalions, and these he pushed back with comparative 
ease as he turned south to make his way down to the Lys river. 
BaiUeul was occuined on the 14th, Armenti^res on the 15th, 
and on the following day the advanced guards crossed the Lys 
river, and pushed on in the direction of Lille with the intention 
of giving a hand to the 2nd Corps, but on the 18th progress 
came suddenly to an end owing to the reinforcements which 
the enemy had brought into line at this point. On the night of 
October 18th the 8rd Corps occupied the line Radingham- 
Frdinghein, but General Pulteney never got beyond this line^ 
and that he reached it at all is a high testimony to the skill, 
courage, and resource of his leadership. 

The 1st Corps (1st and 2nd Divisions) under Sir Douglas 
Haig did not reach Hazebrouck before October 19th, eight 
days after the arrival of the 2nd and 8rd Corps, and then Sir 
John French had to take a momentous decision. What was 
to be done with the 1st Corps? The 2nd and 8rd Corps were 
being hard pressed on a twenty-mile front, which according to 
tactical laws was much too extended to be held against a 
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9U))erior «^nemy*8 force. The 7th Division^ nnder Major- 
UtMwnJ Capper, part of the then unformed 4th Ccxps, whidi 
had been lending a hand to the Belgian garrison whSk es ca ping 
(Wun Antwerp, along with the 8rd Cavalry DirisiaQ under 
MnjikT-Ueneral Julian Byng, were holding a podtioQ ooveiing 
Ypreti and extending for some ten miles on the left of the Srd 
i\xr|vi ftrom Zonnebeke to Langemarck. Was not the line ct 
ttriti^ trooper on this thirty-n^e front too thin to put up a 
ikUiH'ettjifUl re«i$tai^ce against the daily increasing pressure from 
the euewiv ? The question was one of vital importance, but 
Sir Jixhi\ Vtench had no difficulty in answering it by deciding 
that greater ri^s would be inciured by leaving his left flank 
exp^^eil to attack* than by reinforcing British troops already 
ri^gHged. Generals Smith-Dorrien and Pulteney were informed 
that they must hold on to their positions as best they could till 
Indian troops were sent to reinforce them, and until Goman 
preteMure was removeil by the development of Sir Douglas Haig*s 
nuwenveut oi^ the north. Clearly at this time the Field-Marshal 
lit iU had hopes of carrying out his plan, not of relieving Antwerp, 
which had fallen on October 9th, but of making his way into 
ltclgiuu)» and securtixg its coast-line. 

Subseiiuent events have shown that Sir John French's 
deeis^Uui was wisely taken, and that if he had taken any other, 
the i«erma]\s would have succeeded in reaching not only the 
i^oast of l)e)>:tuni» but also the coast of France, cutting the British 
Anuy oK fKuw lk>uk>gne, and forcing it to retire in order to 
seek a new line of conununication with its sea base. The Field- 
Marshal knew his troops, and trusted them. "No more 
anluous task/' he writes* ^^ has ever been assigned to British 
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soldiers, and in all their splendid history there is no instance 

of their having answered so magnificently to the desperate call 

which of necessity was made on them." How desperate that 

call was can be understood when we know that during the last 

days of October and the first fortnight of November some 

fifteen German Corps were concentrated against the position 

taken up by the British Army north and south of the Lys river. 

Before the arrival of the 1st Corps Sir John French's plans 

had been considerably dislocated by the inabiUty of Sir Henry 

Rawlinson, under whose directions General Capper was acting, 

to carry out the Field-Marshal's instructions to seize the sm^ 

town of Menin, an important Ute de porU on the Lys river just 

where it reaches the French frontier. With the Umited force 

at his disposal, weakened by long marching and severe fighting. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson judged it impossible to carry out his 

orders,* and Sir John French accepted this decision as ** probably 

a wise one," but none the less have the consequences of letting 

Henin tall into the enemy's hands proved disastrous, for the 

place has been used all along, and is still used as these words 

are being written, as an offensive point d'appui for the numerous 

attempts made by the Germans to capture the Ypres position. 

As soon as the 1st Corps arrived at Hazebrouck (October 19th) 

General Haig was directed to advance through Ypres to Thorout 

with the object of capturing Bruges, and securing the line of 

the Lys river up to Ghent. But it was too late. On the 21st 

General Haig reached the line Zonnebeke-Langemarck-Bix- 

schoote, and up to the present date British troops have 

never been able to advance east of it. So extended was his 

front until the 9th French Corps arrived on the 24th, and so 

strongly was he attacked that he was only able to hold on to 

his position by the almost superhuman efforts of his officers 

umI men, who fought with a courage and tenacity which have 

never been surpassed and rarely equalled in the annals of the 

British Army. How the position of Ypres was over and over 

again assailed from north, south, and east, how the picked 

troops of Germany were hurled against it, how the Bavarians 

^ Th«re ean be little doubt that if Sir Henry Rawlinson had attempted to 
oete Mmin the 7th Division would have been annihilated. As it was, this 
aooos Division Uved to take a leading part in the subsequent fighting round 
^ptsi when its three Brigades bore the brunt of the battle at Kruiseik, and 
it VBrioQs points between Zandvoorde and Zonnebeke. The casualty Ust 
as tsstimony to the heroism with which the whole Division fought throughout 
ue great three week's battle. Out of 400 officers and 12,000 men who landed 
*t Mbrugge the Division lost 366 officers and 9,664 men; but their lives 
*^ not wasted, for it was largely owins to the stubborn determination with 
^^^ they heU their ground that the (Mrman attack was shattered. 
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had their try, and then the Prussian Guard, how all attacks 
Sailed in spite of the Gennan Emperor's orders that Ypres must 
be taken at any cost — ^the whole of this wonderful story is told 
by the Fidd-Maishal in words which will live as long as the - 
British Empire endures. 

The part taken by the Indian Army Corps ^ ought not to 
be omitted from this brief review of the three weeks' battle of 
Ypres-Armenti^res. The Lahore Division was the first to 
T^udh the battle Une when the Ferozepore Brigade of this IKvi- 
sion was sent on October 22nd to support the Cavalry Corps 
under General Allenby, which was holding the ground on the 
left bank of the Lys river between the 8rd Corps under General 
Pulteney and the 7th Division under General Capper, the 
remainder of the Division being used to reinforce General 
Smith-Dorrien, whose troops were being hard pressed in the 
neighbourhood of Neuve Chapelle. Later on, when the Meerut 
Division arrived along with the Secunderabad Cavalry Brigade 
and the Jodhpur Lancers, the whole of the Indian Corps was 
concentrated under the command of Sir James Willcocks, and 
was able for the time being to relieve the 2nd Corps, which had 
become weakened by continuous fighting ever since October 1 1 th. 
Sir John French speaks very highly of the Indian troops, and 
especially applauds the initiative and resource which they dis- 
played in action. In spite of the difference in climate between 
India and Europe the Indian troops are keeping their healthy 
and have fully sustained the reputation which they have earned 
for themselves in their many campaigns under the British flag. 

The failure of Sir John French's plan is a further Ulustration 
of the difficulties in the way of the modem strategist who seeks 

> The following was the oomposition of the Indum Oontingent which koded 
at BianeiUes in September 1914 — 



Anglo'lndiai^ Corps. 



LnXTT.-GlNXBAL SiB J. WlLL0OCK8» K-GLB^ BTC, 
Ck>MMANDINO. 



Unt-QeiMnl 0. A. Andenon, O.B. 



Lieat.4tanonl H. B. Watkii, C.B. 



BartiUu Brigade: Maior-General F. 

MacLean, CV-O., C.B. 
Dehra Dun Brigade: Brig. -General 

C. E. Johnson. 
Oarhwal Brigade: Major-General H. 

D'U Keary, C.B., D.S.O. 
Meerut Cavaky Brigade: Brig.- 

General Fits. J. IL Edwarda, D.S.O. 



JuOender Brigade: Major-QeiMml 

P. M. Gamc^, C.B. 
Sirhind Brigade : Bfajor-GeoenJ 

J. M. S. Bninker. 
Ferattpore Brigade: Bng. -General 

R. G. Egerton, C.B. 
AwhaOa Cavalry Brigade: Major- 

General a P. W. PSrie. 
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to outwit his adversary by secarecy and surprise. The rapid 
developments of aviation^ wireless telegraphy, electric com- 
munication, and mechanical transport have made concealment 
of movement practically impossible. If the movement of the 
British Army from the Aisne to the Lys river had only taken 
as many hours as it took days it is doubtful if it would have met 
with any better success. In neither theatre of war, and on 
neither side, has the strategist scored a success, which has not 
been neutralised by a counter-success on the part of his adver- 
sary. We must look to tactics for decisions which strategy 
can no longer obtain, and with the enormous masses of men 
now brought into the field this means long battles and increased 
bloodshed. 

The defeat of the Prussian Guard at Ypres on November 11th 
was the final blow given to the mass tactics of the German 
inCantry. Science once more triumphed over force. If any 
troops in the world could have done what the German Emperor 
ordered to be done at Ypres the Prussian Guard would surely 
have succeeded in accompUshing the task given them, but it 
was beyond their power; 15,000 Prussians were annihilated 
by 8000 Englishmen, not, we are willing to believe, because the 
Pnissians are less brave than EngUsIunen, but because their 
leading was faulty, and their methods were wrong. Goose-step 
valour makes a brave show at Imperial manceuvres, but it is 
reduced to impotence when it comes up against the magazine 
nfle and Maxim's machine-gun. 

The arrival of the opposing forces at the sea put a stop to 
further manoeuvring, strategy thenceforward giving place to 
tactics. After the 15th October, 1014, the operations ceased 
to be a trial of skill between rival commanders, and became a 
trial of strength between their men. All along the 800-mile 
battle line, extending from the coast of Flanders to the Vosges 
Mountains, a continuous battle was in progress, the Germans 
fighting to break through the line opposed to their advance, the 
Allies fighting to prevent them succeeding. The main effort 
of the Germans was concentrated, as has just been seen, on the 
l^t flank of the Allies, which, resting on the sea, is for that 
v^ason the most secure of any point in the fighting line. The 
Kaiser must have foreseen this when he ordered the principal 
attack to be made in this direction, but political reasons left 
him no choice. His excuse for violating the neutraUty of 
Belgium was miUtary necessity, and he had to prove this neces- 
^ty at all cost. Had he abandoned Belgium to the British 
Army and made his main effort elsewhere along the battle 
r 
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front — ^at St. Mihid, for instance, where the Germans established 
a ttte de pant over the Meuse — ^the bottom would have been 
knocked out of his plea. The Nemesis of his great crime was 
dogging his steps, and will continue to do so till justice has been 
done and punishment inflicted. 

During the period covered by this chapter there was practi- 
cally no change in the positions of the Allies during the past 
month, the general line of defence not having been altered in 
any material particular. That line extended in an approxim- 
ately south-eastern direction from Nieuport to Armentidres, 
with a central bastion at Ypres jutting out into Flanders. 
From Armenti^res the line stretched nearly due south till it 
reached the Oise at Compi^gne, whence it ran in an easterly 
direction to Verdun, and from there nearly due south to Belfort, 
the Verdun salient forming a comer bastion thrown out towards 
the Moselle. There was an advance here and a retreat there, 
a local gain in one place, a local loss in another, but nothing 
occurred of a decisive nature on either side of the front occupied, 
nor was there any indication of any change being likely to 
take place at an early date. The fact is, both the Allies and 
the enemy were able to dispose of such large numbers that 
they found no difficulty for the moment in replacing casualties. 
The battle gradually took more and more the form of a gigantic 
siege, both forces having been compelled to dig themselves into 
their positions as a protection from the artillery fire opposed 
to them. Numerous local points ePappui were formed to serve 
as improvised field fortresses, and using these as ta^ctical bases, 
the rival armies busied themselves in sapping up to their 
opponents' lines, taking such opportunities as presented them- 
selves, chiefly by means of surprise night attacks, to make 
progress in the direction each side was facing. 

^e German plan of attack was to concentrate as many guns 
as could be massed in the locality chosen for the attadk, and 
prepare the way for the infantry to advance after the enemy's 
powers of resistance had been weakened by an overwhelming 
artillery fire. The infantry were sent forward in battalions, 
regiments, and even brigades, massed together after the fashion 
of the Macedonian phalanx in ranks, which were often seven or 
eight deep, the men standing shoulder to shoulder, driven on 
by their officers, who with sword in one hand and revolver in 
the other threatened their men with death from behind if they 
flinched from meeting it in front. These tactics failed, as it 
was prophesied they would do by every British officer who 
has attended the Imperial German Manoeuvres since the Boer 
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War. In trusting to mass formations being able to hack their 
way to victory, the Kaiser omitted to take account of the 
increased power conferred on the defence by the destructive 
effects of modem weapons. A few men well entrenched can 
check the advance of a column ten times their strength in 
numbers. It is not a question of courage, for when fighting 
in mass the (rermans have as much collective courage as any 
troops in the world, but of what is possible or not possible of 
achievement in the face of magazine rifle and machine-gun fire. 
It was owing to the Kaiser's misapprehension of the possi- 
bilities which numbers and weight could accomplish under 
modem tactical conditions that his hacking t€u;tics resulted in 
failure, and only led to the sacrifice of the flower of the German 
Anny without anything to show for the losses sustained. 

Massed guns can do what massed men are unable to accom- 
[dish. WMle the Germans have neglected the training of their 
infantry, they have given great attention to the training of 
their artillery, both as regards the tactical use and the technical 
service of their guns. As a man-killing weapon, the German 
field-gun is undoubtedly inferior to either the French or British 
field-gun,^ but during the first year of the war the Germans 
compensated for this inferiority by bringing a numerical 
superiority of guns into the field, and it is fit>m their fire that 
the Allies sustained the major part of their losses. The Germans 
had also a preponderance of heavy 6-inch howitzers, the fire 
of which was very destructive against the Allies' trenches. 
When the effect of these howitzers was felt during the early 
days of the battle on the Aisne river. Sir John French sent home 
for four batteries of 6-inch siege howitzers, and the French 
likewise brought up a reinforcement of 6* 1-inch Q.F. howitzers, 
hot the Germans maintained for some months a numerical 
ptponderanoe of these particular pieces of ordnance, which 
tfe more useful than guns for trench warfare, on account of 
their searching powers and the high explosive shells which they 
can throw. When the French ftrst entered on the war they 
had nothing heavier than their 6*l-inch (Rimailho) howitzer, 

* OoxTAaiLnvB Tabub ov Bbitish, Fbshgh and Qmbmas Q.F. Fold Qxssb. 
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while we had a few 0'45-inch siege howit2sers which threw a 
shell of 280 lb. weight containing a bursting charge of 58 lb. 
of lyddite. Gradufdly as the value of heavy artillery became 
better understood effort was put forth on both sides to increase 
their artillery strength, which has since become a deciding 
factor in the war problem, but many months passed before 
the Allies were able to overtake the Central Powers and 
establish an artillery preponderance. 

At the end of October Ypres became the crucial tactical 
point in the whole of the 500-mile battle front, which extended 
from the North Sea coast to the neutral territory of Switzerland ; 
and it was against this point that the German Emperor over 
and over again threw the flower of his Army, only to see it 
torn and shattered into pieces by a single corps of that " con- 
temptible little army," which blocked his way to Calais, 
Where strategy failed tactics succeeded. A decisive victory 
was won, and won by fighting, not by manoeuvring. The tone 
of the Field-Marshal's dispatch reassured the public mind, 
and left no doubt that any further attempt to break through 
the British lines would meet with the same fate as those which 
had already failed. ''*' That we have been able to attain 
success," wrote Sir John French, " and frustrate all the enemy's 
desperate efforts to break through our front, is due entirely 
to the marvellous fighting power, and the indomitable courage 
and tenacity of officers, N.C. officers, and men." No more 
triumphant dispatch has ever been penned by a British com- 
mander, and Sir John French is to be congratulated on having 
been able to contribute one of the most glorious chapters to 
the history of the British Army. 



CHAPTER VI 

PREPARATIONS FOR A LONG WAR 

Gerflmn preparations before the war — Enemy's initial advantage — ^Allies 
begin to prepare for a long war — ^French organising activities — ^Birth 
of the new British armies — Admirable organisation for mobilising the 
British Expeditionary Force— Breakdown of the recruiting organisstion 
— Causes of this^— Unsatisfactory arrangements for the supply of munitions 
— Want of War OfiSoe foresight — ^The strategical situation in the west 
explained — ^Future offensive possibilities. 

After the German defeat at Ypres there was a prolonged lull 
in the operations on the western front, neither side showing 
any disposition to resume the offensive. There were some 
slight tactical gains and losses to place to the credit and debit 
side of each of the rival forces, but they had no strategical 
significance, and were nothing more than the result of local 
attacks and counter-attacks undertaken by subordinate com- 
manders to prevent their men suffering from a loss of moral 
vhich would otherwise follow on a long period of inactive 
trench life. 

On December 17th General Joffre issued an order, which 
was found on a French officer who fell into the hands of the 
&:nnans, and which seemed to point to his intention to take 
offensive steps to " clear our Fatherland of the invader " ; but 
whatever the circumstances under which the order was pub- 
lished, whether to throw dust in the enemy's eyes, or to raise 
the spirits of the French troops, nothing was done by the 
Commander-in-Chief in the sense suggested by the terms of 
his order. The stalemate continued, and, so far as the enemy 
was concerned, seemed likely to continue till the AUies were 
willing to negotiate for peace on the basis of a *' draw." This 
is what was clearly in the mind of the German Emperor at the 
period now under review : for he ceased to talk about his mailed 
^ and shining armour, and claimed to be fighting for an 
*' everiasting peace." Admirable aspiration ! but after all that 
has passed it goes without saying that there can be no peace 
till the military power of Germany has been " finally and fully 
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destroyed." Unless this is done, and done effectively, onoe 
and for all time, peace will only be an armed truce, the reign 
of terror will continue more aggressively than before, and the 
last state of Europe will be worse than the first. 

" Sauoius ejurat pugnam gladiAtor, et idem 
Iznmemor antiqni vulneriB arma oapit." ^ 

During the first months of the war the German Emperor 
was master of the situation. For twenty-five years he had 
been secretly preparing for a war which was to satisfy his 
craving for World Power. All his preparations were made and 
all his plans laid. Though suspicious of his intentions, when 
the war-cloud burst Europe was taken by surprise. France 
was only half ready for war, and England only ready to defend 
herself. Russia was far away. Belgium was unconscious of 
her danger. The duchy of Luxemburg was secured by Treaty. 
The aggressor had it all his own way, and he went on it with 
ruthless disregard of any law either of God or man which 
stood in his road to Victory : Deutschland iiber AUes. 

Happily for the world's future the Emperor's mastery was 
short-lived. After six months of war the initiative in the west 
passed out of his hands into those of the Allied Powers. How 
this came about is within the memory of all who have been 
following the course of events. Belgium led the way. To their 
eternal honour the Belgian people rose as one man to resist 
the invaders of their land. Li^e will for ever be a landmark 
in European history, for there the first blow was struck for 
Right against Might. Twenty thousand German soldiers were 
made to bite the dust as the penalty for their Emperor's crime. 
The (rerman Army reeled under the blow, and then went on 
its way till a second blow was struck on the Mame river, and 
a third in Flanders. November 11th is a red-letter day 
for the Allies, for on that day the flower of the German Army, 
the Prussian Guard, was cut to pieces in attempting ta storm 
the British position at Ypres. Thenceforth the Germans, 
relinquishing the offensive, concentrated effort on strengthen- 
ing their defensive positions, and securing possession of the 
territory which they had won. About this time General 
Count Moltke resigned his office as Chief of the German General 
Staff, and was replaced by General Falkenhayn, the Minister 

^ " The Bwordsman when wounded forswears the arena. 
Then forgetful of his wounds he draws the sword again.** 

Oyxd : i^jMlMlai e« PmAo^ I, 6» 37. 
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of War. The cause of his resignation was understood at the 

time to have been due to his disagreement with the Kaiser 

in regard to the strategical conduct of the campaign in the 

west. Count Moltke was in favour of an attack being made 

from the region of Verdun, while the Kaiser insisted on the 

plan of attack from Flanders. It has been suggested that the 

reasons for the northern attack on the British position in 

Flanders were poUtical, and that Count Moltke favoured the 

plan of breaking through the French centre on purely military 

grounds. There is, however, no reason to think that the 

Kaiser had any other motive than to defeat the British Army, 

cut Sir John French off from his sea-base, and roll back the 

left wing of the Allies. We have only to glance at the map 

to see how dangerous a situation would have been created for 

the German Armies if Count Moltke's strategy had been 

approved. Breaking the enemy's centre was Napoleon's 

favourite tactical method of beating his adversary, but with 

the large numbers of men brought into the field to leave the 

flanks intact, and endeavour to force a way through the centre 

of the Allies' line, would have been to have courted, the very 

disaster which General Joffre was preparing to inflict on his 

enemy if he had committed himsdf to so faulty a plan of 

campaign. Strategically the Kaiser's plan was correct, and 

though it failed in execution it is quite certain that no other 

wotild have succeeded. 

Meanwhile the Allies were busily occupied in making up 
leeway, and preparing for an offensive campaign, which was 
to be put into operation as soon as the preparations were 
complete. The IVench depots were full to overflowing with 
recruits under training, while the arsenals and workshops 
were occupied day and night in turning out reserves of guns, 
nfles, and ammunition, wluch were insi^cient when war came 
upon them. We in England, under the energetic direction of 
I^rd Kitchener, were making extraordinary efforts, not only 
to equip our new armies, but also to provide our Allies with 
boots, clothing, accoutrements, and other manufactured articles, 
which Germany and Austria could no longer supply. As Lord 
Kitchener pointed out in his first speech in the House of Lords, 
it takes longer to equip an army for war than to train it to fight. 
The men who came forward for the new armies were as a 
nile both physically and morally superior to the ordinary peace 
recruit, and four to six months' training was as much as they 
need before being ready to go to the front ; but horses had to 
be found, besides men, and rifles, and guns, and ammunition. 
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and transport, and all the other requisite accessories of a 
fighting force which is intended to take the field at a distance 
from its base. If it had been merely a question of adding 
recruits to existing cadres the task would have been easy 
enough ; but the new armies were composed of new formations, 
requiring fresh cadres to be created both for the staff and 
troops. Lord Kitchener promised that some of the newly raised 
troops would be ready by the spring of 1915, but he never dis- 
guised the fact that many months would be required before 
an army of the strength which was contemplated by Parliament 
could be got ready for war. 

For the moment the intention of the Government was to 
place and maintain in the field six separate armies, two of 
which were already at the front, while the other four were 
stiU under training in England, or behind the fighting line in 
France. Each of these armies was composed of thiee army 
corps. The commanders of the six armies were notified in 
army orders, as also was the constitution of the four new 
armies. By the end of November the six divisions which 
composed the original Expeditionary Force had been increased 
to thirty-five, the distribution being as follows — 

1st Army : Gen. Sib Douglas Haio. 

1st Corps, comprising the 1st and 2nd Divisions. 
4th Corps, comprising the 7th and 8th Divisions. 
Anglo-Indian Corps, comprising the Meerut and 
Lahore Divisions. 

2nd Army : Gen. Sir Horace Sbuth-Dorrien. 

2nd Corps, comprising the 8rd and 5th Divisions. 
8rd Corps, comprising the 4th and 8th Divisions. 
5th Corps, of which one Division only has been formed. 

8rd Army : Gen. Sir Archibald Hunter. 

8th Corps, comprising the 9th and 10th Divisions. 
7th Corps, comprising the 11th and 12th Divisions. 
8th Corps, comprising the 18th and 14th Divisions. 

4th Army : Gen. Sir Ian Hamilton. 

9th Corps, comprising the 15th and 18th Divisions. 
10th Corps, comprising the 17th and 18th Divisions. 
11th Corps, comprising the 19th and 20th Divisions. 
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5th Arut : Gen. Sib Leslie Rundle. 

12th Corps, comprising the 21st and 22nd Divisions. 
18th Corps, comprising the 28rd and 24th Divisions. 
14th Corps, comprising the 25th and 26th Divisions. 

0th Army : Gen. Sib Bruce Hamilton. 

15th Corps, comprising the 27th and 28th Divisions. 
16th Corps, comprising the 29th and 80th Divisions. 
17th Corps, comprising the 81st and 82nd Divisions. 

The departure from the path of reticence, which the publica- 
tion of the above information entailed, was considered desirable 
in order to create an atmosphere of public confidence, and 
show what was being done in the way of initial preparations 
for the long and sanguinary war to which the country was 
committed. After a few weeks the names, numbers, and 
distribution of the various divisions were withdrawn from 
the Army list on the grounds of military necessity, and in 
order to conceal our preparations from the enemy's knowledge. 
The armies, as constituted above, were subsequently broken 
up, and the various divisions re-aUotted according to the 
requirements of the moment, and the degree of fighting efficiency 
wUch each attained. As stated in Chapter I of tUs volume 
the number of the divisions was subsequently increased to 
70, in addition to one naval and 12 overseas divisions, while 
further formations are still in course of organisation. 

The War Office machinery proved to be more efficient than 
was generally expected before it was submitted to the test 
of war. The mobilisation of the Expeditionary Force was 
carried out with dock-Uke regularity according to a pre- 
arranged time-table which had been drawn up under Lord 
Haldane's supervision. Mobilisation was ordered at 11 p.m. 
on the 4th August, and on the evening of the 12th day (16th 
August) after the order had been given two army corps with 
a cavafary division and the necessary troops for the lines of 
communication, were landed in France. No other country 
could have done the same, or anything like the same, in the 
time mentioned. Italy took a month, when there was no danger 
seawards, to mobilise and land 25,(K)0 men in Tripoli, while our 
War Office and Admiralty working together took twelve days 
to land a force five times as great in France with the fleet 
of the next strongest Power in Europe watching for a 
chance to attack. After the first disembarkation the work 
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of reinforcing the Expeditionary Army went on continuously, 
and by the middle of November Sir John French had under 
his command four British Corps (eight divisions) and one 
Anglo-Indian Corps, besides three cavalry divisions, and 
Reserve troops which daily increased in strength on the 
lines of communication. 

When Lord Kitchener called for recruits for the new armies 
which Parliament authorised him to raise they came in so 
fast that it was impossible for the depots to arrange for their 
reception, and the result was congestion, which caused some 
temporary inconvenience, but not greater than might have 
been expected under the abnormal circumstances of tiie situa- 
tion. The overflow increased so rapidly that men had to be 
sent to their homes to wait their turn to be called up as soon 
as clothing and arms were available. Gradually order was 
established out of chaos, and by the end of November the 
organisation for raising and distributing recruits was fiaiily 
satisfactory.^ On the 10th November the Prime Minister 
said we had under arms a Regular Army of 1,100,000 men, 
including those at the front, but excluding men of the Terri- 
torial Anny. Later on he said that not less than 700,000 men 
had joined the Regular Army, and 200,000 men the Territorial 
Force since the 10th August. Thirty thousand recruits joined 
the Army every week, and the rate was maintcdned throughout 
the winter and spring, so well did the manhood of the country 
respond to the call of the Government. 

The arrangements for equipping the new levies, and providing 
them with the necessary gims and munitions, were less satis- 
factory. Contracts for stores were made, but no steps were 
taken to ensure their fulfilment, nor was any attempt made to 
organise the industrial resources of the country. In this 
respect the War Office failed to rise to the occasion. Naval 
and military officers were competing with one another for the 

^ It is now generally admitted that the new levies would have been niMd 
more smoothly and rapidly if the Territorial Foroe Assooiation had been ex- 
olosively used for the purpose. Though he was a great organiser, when hxd 
Kitchener came to the War Office on the outbreak of war he had no know- 
ledge of its methods, and had no time to study them. Haying to act at once 
he started with a clean slate, and decided to raise the new armies outside the 
machinery which Lord Haldi&ne had previously prepared in anticipation of 
future expansion. Two rival and overlapping organisations, New Aimy and 
Territorial, were set up, each competing with the other for recruits, who bad 
to choose between alternative conditions of service. If recruits had all joinsd 
up through the agency of the Oounty Associations there would have been 
unification instead of duplication of machinery, and a consequent saving of 
both labour and money. The same argument applies with even greater force 
to the officers who are working together under dinerent conditions of service. 
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supply of munitions, while there was no superior officer charged 
with the duty of deciding between their respective claims to 
priority. This want of organisation led to overlapping of 
efiort, and to a grievous waste of time, labour, and strength, 
the effect of whidi was to paralyse the efforts of the troops in 
the field at the time when they were undertaking joint opera- 
tions with our Allies. The matter was put right later on, 
but not till the supply of munitions had been taken out of the 
hands of the Secretary of State for War, and given over to a 
new department outside the control of the War Office. 

It will now be interesting to examine the general situation 
in the western theatre of war, and ascertain which direction 
offers the best chances of success for offensive operations 
undertaken by the Allied conmianders with the object of 
putting an end to the existing stalemate. Now, as always, 
the strategical flanks are the weak points of an enemy's battle- 
front. At an early period of the campaign in the west the 
Allied conomanders had it in mind to turn the right flank of 
the German line by an advance into Belgium, and the British 
Army was moved from the Aisne to the Lys river with this 
intention. The movement failed, as we know, in its inception 
for reasons which have been fully explained in Chapter V, and 
which need not be repeated. Since then Belgium has been 
converted into a gigantic field fortress with line after line of 
entrenchments armed with heavy guns of position, the coast- 
line being specially secured from attack seawards by powerful 
batteries far enough removed from the shore to be out of range 
of the fire of hostile ships, and yet near enough to prevent any 
attempt to land troops. Even if it were worth while to incur 
the k>ss of life, which an invasion of Belgium across the frontier 
of West Flanders would now entail, there are reasons besides 
the cost which make it expedient to leave this flank alone for 
the moment, a close watch being kept on the position so 
that opportunity may immediately be seized to take advan- 
tage of any wesdcening of the enemy's force in this direction. 
Supposing the Germans were driven out of Belgium, they would 
fall back on the particular part of their Rhine frontier where 
their military strength is incontestably strong, the narrow 
traute between the Eifel mountains and the enclave of Dutch 
territory, which extends close up to Aix-la-Chapelle. There 
would be no room for deployment, and at the end of their 
advance the Allies would come up against the fortress of Cologne, 
which bars the way over the Rhine. Were Belgium not in 
German occupation this route would have no attraction for 
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French strategists, while under existing conditions it seems only 
wasting time to consider its practicability. The Germans must 
be turned out of Belgium, but the AUies must choose their own 
way of bringing this about, and not aUow their adversary to 
dictate it to them. 

The left strategical flank of the German position is more 
open to attack than the right flank, and quite apart firom 
recent development an offensive across their eastern frontier 
has always found greater favour with French strategists than 
an offensive through Belgium. Unlike the northern finontier 
defences, which had been aUowed to fall into disuse, and most 
of which had been practically dismantled before the war, 
those of the eastern frontier have been brought up to modem 
date, and a French army concentrated in the Upper Moselle 
VaUey for the invasion of South Germany would start from a 
secure base, which has been daily growing stronger since the 
opening of the war. This line of operations has another initid 
advantage over the Belgian line in that the Rhine, which is 
the main line of German resistance, is only a short distance, 
varying from thirty miles in Upper Alsace to ninety in Lorraine, 
from the French base behind the Vosges mountains, whilst the 
line of communication through Belgium would be lengthened 
out to 150-180 miles. 

The two main routes from Eastern France into South Germany 
are through the Belfort irouie into Baden, and through the 
Palatinate into Bavaria. After crossing the Rhine between 
Strassburg and B&le an invading army using the first of these 
two routes would at once come up against the Black Forest, 
which, as will be presently explained, is not the obstacle it 
used to be, but is none the less not wcJl adapted for the rapid 
movement of large bodies of troops. The more natural, direct, 
and historic line of invasion passes through the plateau of 
Lorraine on the west side of the northern Vosges mountains 
between the Hundsrtick and Hardt mountcdns. This has 
always been the main thoroughfare to and from France, and 
into and out of Bavaria. An advance along this route would 
have for its first objective Mannheim, which is admitted to be 
the weakest point on the Rhine frontier. The question of 
fortifying it has been often raised before and since 1870, but 
it remains an open town, although the place could speedily be 
put into a state of defence by the same system of field trenches 
which have enabled the Germans to oppose so successful a 
resistance to the Allies' offensive in Flanders and the north of 
France. Two bridges connect the city, which is on the ri|^t 
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bank of the Rhine, with the port of Ludwigshafen on the left 
bank, where there is a very large military station with platform 
accommodation for loading eight military trains at the same 
time. The railway station at Mannheim is one of the largest in 
Germany, and the depot of vast railway stores. Mannheim 
would certainly be the point of passage of a French army which 
had been victorious in the palatinate. The railways by Kaiser- 
slautem and SaarbrQcken would serve to keep up communication 
with the French frontier, and when entrenched Mannheim 
would become the pivot of all operations on both banks of the 
Rhine, and between North and South Germany, turning the 
fortresses of Germersheim and Mainz. It will be remembered 
that Mannheim, which is the starting-point of the steam naviga- 
tion of the Rhine, was the base of supplies for the drd German 
Anny in 1870, and the great number of lines which lead to it 
from all parts of Germany renders it probable that it will again 
play a similar r6le in case of a successful invasion of Germany 
from this side of France. 

How to reach Mannheim is a problem which will tax all the 
skill of the French General Staff, and which in any case cannot 
he solved till the German Armies have been decisively beaten 
in the field, and driven back to their Rhine frontier. Sup- 
posing, as is considered probable, that the French concentration 
took place on the Upper Moselle between the entrenched camps 
of Toul and Epinal, the line of advance through Lorraine would 
P^ between the fortresses of Metz and Strassburg, which are 
oghty miles apart, and are both places iarmes of the first 
ii^agi^ude. It would be necessary either to subdue or mask 
these fortresses before moving on to the Rhine, and siege 
<>perations on a scale commensurate with the size and armament 
^ these strong places would use up at least half a million 
men. 

The Saar is the first line of German defence against an in- 
vading army coming through Lorraine from the Moselle base, 
and this line has recently been strengthened in anticipation of 
P^ble eventualities. The right bank of the river commands 
^he left, and is so precipitous as to be practicaUy unassailable 
hy troops crossing over from the left bank. The right flank 
^ the {MKition rests on the Moselle at Trdves ; in the centre is 
the foitified poinl d^appui of Saarlouis, while the left flank is 
^^^^^^ by the entrenched position at Saargemund. To this 
Kne reinforcements from the Rhine can be rapidly conveyed by 
the railway from Coblentz to Trives, and by the four Railways 
converging on SaarbrQck from Mainz, Worms, Mannheim, and 
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Strassburg, while there is a lateral railway running along the 
whole extent of the position from Trdves to SaargemCtnd, and 
beyond it. The conditions of this problem* which has been 
the subject of study by many military writers, have bead 
completely changed by the action of Gennany in violating the 
neutrality of the duchy of Luxembourg. Had its neutnJity 
been respected, the left flank of the Froich Army on its way 
to the Saar river, after masking Metz, would have been protected 
by neutral territory, which is now in the enemy's possesskm, 
and makes it impossible to advance till the French have secured 
aU the passages over the Moselle from Metz up to Tr^es. This 
means a subsidiary campaign which would have to be under- 
taken from the Verdun base simultaneously with the movement 
into Lorraine. 

After crossing the Rhine at Mannheim the next objective 
for an invading army would be the line of the river Main, which 
Napoleon made his advanced base for his Jena campaign of 
1806 ; but no advance could be made up this river till after the 
subjugation and occupation of Mainz by the Allied Forces. 
Mainz is situated on the left bank of the Rhine just wiiere the 
Main flows into it, and a glance at the map shows how strat^ 
cally important is its position, standing as it does as sentinel 
over the main line of advance into Southern Germany, and 
commanding several lines of railway. Mainz is the central 
German point d^appui on the Rhine, and has been called the 
** key of Germany." The fortifications are very complicated, 
having been built at different periods since 1604. Laige sums 
of money have been spent on the fortress since 1870, and it 
has been converted into an entrenched camp requiring a 
garrison of 21,000 men; but even now the place is not con- 
sidered to be secure against the attack of the heavy howitzer 
batteries, which we have been constructing in En^aoid for the 
past six months. It must be borne in mind that the Germans 
trust much more to men and railways than to fortresses both for 
offensive and defensive purposes. There are only six fortresses 
— Wessel, Cologne, Coblentz, Mainz, Germersheim, and Strass- 
burg — along the whole length of the Rhine (840 miles) from 
HoUand to Switzerland, the greater part of the French fortresses 
which fell into Crcrman hiuids after the rectification of the 
frontier in 1871 having been demolished. Money has always 
been available for railways. More than a dozen railways from 
all parts of Germany lead to the Rhine ironti^, while to con- 
nect the whole railway system, and to enable a superiority of 
force to be concentrated in a few hours at any threatened 
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pointy a double line of railway follows each bank of the Rhine 
throughout its length. 

Before attempting the invasion of Bavaria through Lorraine 
it is necessary that the French should secure their extreme right 
flank by the effective occupation of Alsace, and this can be 
done with a subsidiary army based on the second-line entrenched 
camps at Langres and Besan9on. The French have been putting 
out feelers into Alsace during the past six weeks, troops from 
the Belfort garrison having pushed their way for some twelve 
miles or more across the frontier in order to establish painta 
^Qppui for a future advance on Mulhouse. Though the Black 
Forest does not lend itself to the rapid movements of troops 
it is no longer the impenetrable barrier it used to be between 
the Rhine and Danube. Three lines of railway lead from the 
Upper Danube to the vaUey of the Rhine, one from Donau- 
eschingen to Freiburg, another to Offenburg, and a third to 
Carlsrohe. It may be that in the near future we shall see a 
repetition of Napoleon's strategy in 1805, and another French 
descent into the vaUey of the Danube with the intention of 
jiving a hand to an Italian invasion of Bavaria through the 
Austrian Tyrol. 

Enough has perhaps been said to indicate some of the diffi- 
culties confronting the Allies. None of them are insurmount- 
able. Our task is hard, but there never was a worthier one. 
Victory will not come at once ; but it will in the end. With 
brave soldiers and skilful leaders — we have both — everything 
is possible. To get the Germans out of Belgium and France 
is tkc first result to work for, but only as antecedent to others, 
which must follow. The war must be carried into the enemy's 
country, and until this is done it is useless to talk about victory, 
or think about peace. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE SECOND INVASION OF POLAND 

November I5th^ 1014, to January 15t&, 1915 

Position in Poland in the middle of November — ^Hindenbnrg^s new plan of 
campaign — ^Biackensen's advance into Central Poland--His anov held 
up on the Bzura — German movement into Western Poland — ^Faimre to 
reach the Narew — Russians menace GFaoow— Ooanter-movement d tht 
Austrians — Eastern Galicia cleared of the enemy's troops — Oonoaest of 
the Bukovina — ^Masterly strategy of the Grand Duke Nicholas — Turkish 
defeat on the Caucasus frontier. 

The narrative of the operations in the eastern theatre of war 
was carried down in Chapter III to the second week in November, 
when the Austro-German Army, which^ had advanced with so 
much show of force up to the Vistula, was defeated, brokod up» 
and pushed back to the frontier, pursued by the Russians with 
unwonted energy. The retreat, however, was by no means a 
rout, and before the defeated army reached the frontier, it 
managed to shake off the pursuit, partly by destroying all 
railways, roads, and bridges on its way back, and partly also 
by putting up strong rearguards to cover the retirement. 
Detaching themselves from their Allies, the Germans fell back 
in two main groups, one making its way down the left bank of 
the Vistula to Thorn, the other crossing the Warta river at 
Sieradz, and in due course reaching KaJisz. The Austrians, 
who had been fighting on the line Ivangorod-Sandomier, fell 
back slowly along the right bank of the upper Vistula to Oacow, 
where they were joined by the Austrian Army of Galida, 
which had retreated from the San in conformity with the 
general withdrawal of the enemy's armies from Poland. 

The Russian cavalry was very active during the retreat, 
patrols being thrown out all over the front along which the 
enemy had both advanced and retired. On November Srd 
Soldau was occupied by a Russian cavalry brigade, which 
broke up the strategical railway in the direction of Thorn. 
Two days later another cavaliy brigade reached Nieshawa, 
eighteen miles from Thorn, while a third brigade crossed the 
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KTarta river at Kolo, and cut the Thom-Oppeln railway at 
Pieschai. Further south Galicia was being steadily cleared of 
instrian troops, some of whom retreated across the Carpathian 
passes, while others made good their direct retreat to Cracow. 
[t looked as though the Grand Duke Nicholas had cleared the 
esemy out of both Poland and Galicia, and had nothing left 
to do but to restore his railway communications with Warsaw, 
uid then prepare for the invasion of Silesia. 

He soon found, however, that Field-Marshal Hindenburg was 
Dot so easily disposed of. Leaving his army to find its own way 
to the frontier the Marshal hurried back to Thorn, summoned 
^eral Hackensen to his aid from Danzig, and forthwith 
formulated another plan of campaign, by means of which he 
intended to turn the tables on his antagonist, and carry the 
war back to Poland. The German commander in East Prussia 
was first of all reinforced, and ordered to remain strictly on 
tbe defensive in the entrenched positions which he had taken 
op guarding the eastern approaches to the Masurian lakes. 
A Iwge central army was ordered to concentrate at Thorn, 
P^ly composed of troops falling back from Poland, partly of 
new fonnations brought rapidly up to the rendezvous with the 
•id of that admirable railway system to which reference was 
|n«de in Chapter III. The exact strength of this army 
is not known, but the Army Messenger^ the official organ 
^ the Russian War Office, estimated it to be composed of 
**«Jve corps, which would give it an approximate strength of 
500,000 men. This force was intended to move rapidly up 
^^ left bank of the Vistula, and by threatening Warsaw force 
Jkf Russians to concentrate between the Vistula and the Warta, 
^1 this means taking pressure off the Silesian frontier. After 
Pj^g General Mackensen in executive command of th^ 
Tnorn Army, Hindenburg went down to Kalisz, and there 
^h equal promptitude he collected another army, which 
^ destined to operate against the left flank of the 
^^imn Army opposing Mackensen's advance. The Gerinan 
^ounander holding the defensive position on the line 
^zestocbowa-Cracow covering the approaches into Silesia 
"^^while received similar orders to those given to the General 
^ the frontier of East Prussia. He was under no circumstances 
attempt an offensive movement, but was to hold on to his 
•'^trenched position with as few men as might be found neces- 
^ for the purpose. The Marshal, who had been appointed 
jf||^''^Iu8imo of both Austrian and German troops in the eastern 
^^^^^ of war, then went on to Cracow, where in consultation 
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with the Austro-Hungarian General Staff he org 
offensive movement to be undertaken by Austro-I 
troops with the object of re-conquering Galicia, and t 
Cracow from the attack with which it was being 1 
the Russians advancing up both banks of the upper 

Hindenburg's plan of campaign covered the 
the eastern theatre of war, and was so conceive 
neutralise the initial strategical advantage which 
salient conferred on Russia. The success of offensive < 
on the big scale required by modem war conditions | 
primarily on railway communications, and these are 
in the eastern provinces of Prussia as they are imf 
Poland. The map on the opposite page shows 
glance. It will be seen that there are two practicallj 
strategical railways running all round Poland wit 
lines leading from all the important junctions to the I 
To avoid confusing the eye with too much detail the 
the railway system is not drawn on the map, but the i 
are shown, and it will be seen at once how easy 
Marshal Hindenburg's task compared with that v 
fronted the Grand Duke Nicholas. North and west of i 
there is not a single lateral railway line in Poland 
the main trunk lines which lead down to the German 1 
Admirable as the Russian organisation has proved to^ 
movements of the Russian armies have been paralysed i 
out the war by the inferiority of the Russian rail^ 
munications as compared with those of the Germans| 
other side of the frontier. Though the Grand Duke 
manoeuvring on interior, and his adversary on exteric 
there has been no occasion when his movements have : 
forestalled by the Carman commander owing to the 
he has possessed for the rapid concentration of troops | 
given strategical point. That he should have achien 
success he has done is a testimony to his own strategic 
and also to the resisting powers of his troops when the 
been called upon to fight delasring actions while 
for the arrival of reinforcements. : 

Mackensen opened the new campaign on the 10th Novi 
deploying his army on a fifty-mile front between the v 
and Warta rivers, and making use of both rivers for I 
ing up supplies of food and ammunition. Pushini 
Russian advanced guards back, Mackensen reached tn 
Wlochawek-Kolo on the 18th, when the Russians, taken 1 
by surprise, fell back behind Kutno. Mackensen then adui 
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to the line Plock-Leczyca-Uniejow, where a three days' battle 
took place, ending with the further retirement of the Russians 
to the line Zdunskawola-Lodz-Bzura river on the 18th. Then 
began a series of violently contested battles which have been 
raging more or less intermittently up to the present day, Ger- 
mans and Russians alternately taking the offensive without 
any positive decisions being obtained on either side. On the 
20th, two German corps, including some battalions of the 
Prussian Guard, succeeded in bre^ng through the Russian 
line at Strykow, and reaching Koljuschki, an important railway 
junction on the Warsaw-Czestochowa line. There they were 
pulled up by Russian reinforcements arriving from the East, 
and were driven south to Rzgow and Tushin. They were 
surrounded on three fronts by Russian troops, but owing to 
the non-arrival of a certain Russian General at the rendezvous 
fixed, they succeeded on the 28rd, but not till after they had 
suffered heavy loss, in cutting their way through to the north, 
and rejoining the main German Army at Strykow. Finding 
lus further advance eastwards blocked. General Mackensen 
took up an entrenched position extending from Schadek through 
Zgierz to Ilayo, on the Vistula. The Russian right wing, which 
had meanwhile been clinging to the Vistula in the neighbourhood 
of Gombin, then fell back to the lower Bzura river in order to 
defend the approaches to Warsaw. At this time there were 
twelve German corps deployed between Schadek and the 
Vistula. 

The fighting during the operations had been very severe, 
^ the Germans were much shaken by the enormous losses 
which they had suffered, and by the knowledge of their failure 
^ reach Warsaw. By the end of November, Mackensen's 
position was very precarious, and unofficial news fh>m Petrograd 
kd many to think that his retreat was imminent. On the 
1st December, however, Hindenburg's flank movement 
^^^inst the Russian left wing began to take effect, large 
Wies of Austro-German troops crossing the Warta river 
|p the neighbourhood of Sieradz, and moving towards the 
line Zdunskawola-Lask. This was another surprise attack for 
the Russians, and the Grand Duke had to meet it by with- 
^wing troops fix>m the Silesian frontier till reinforcements 
?^ be hurried up from the Bug river. The movement came 
just in time to save Mackensen from retreating, and gave that 
^^^neral a fresh lease of life in Poland. Finding the flank attack 
J^ devebping on a considerable scale, the Grand Duke Nicholas 
decided to withdraw his left wing from its position west of Lodz 
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in order to preserve his oommunications with Warsaw. Lodz 
was evacuated by the Russians on the 5th December, and 
occupied by the Germans on the 6th. On this date the Russian 
line of defence extended from the Warta river to the l^stula 
through Novoradomsk-Petrokof-Lowicz-Rayo. 

About this time another movement of German troops was 
made from the direction of Soldau and Mlawa with the intention 
of reaching the Narew river, and getting in rear of Warsaw. 
Where this army came from is uncertain, but it was probaUy 
composed of troops brought up from the fortress of Danzig and 
Konigsberg, reinforced with other troops detached &om the 
German Army operating on the northern frontier of East 
Prussia. On the 6th December, this force reached the line 
Ctechanow-Przasnysz, but it never got nearer than this to the 
Narew river, for it was attacked on the following day by the 
Russian Army, which had been watching this part of the frontier, 
and was driven back into East Prussia.^ 

Meanwhile, dining the second week in December, General 
Mackensen, with his eye always on Warsaw, began to con- 
centrate effort against the Russian positions west of the lower 
Rzura river, a specially vigorous offensive being directed 
against Sochaczew with a view to securing the passage over 
the river at that point. The German attack met with no 
appreciable success. The Russians gave up some groimd west 
of the Rzura, but held on to all the passages over that river 
from Lowicz to Ilayo. A " victory " was claimed in a bulktin 
issued on December 17th by German Main Headquarters, but 
the claim was officially repudiated in a communiqui iA the 
Russian General Staff. 

While events were progressing as described in Poland, the 
Russian Army of Galicia, under General Ivanoff, after detaching 
a force to invest the fortress of Przemysl, was steadily pushing 
its. way through Western Galicia, and securing possession oJf 
the passes into Hungary over the Carpathian mountains. On 
his way west. General Ivanoff met with continuous opposition 
from the Austrians, who disputed the passages over each 
of the tributary rivers, the Wistoka and the Ihmajec^ which, 
rising in the Carpathians, flow north across the province of 
Galicia into the Vistula. General Ivanoff succeed^ however, 
in driving the Austrians before his advance, and during his 
three weeks' progress through the province he captured as 
many as 50,000 prisoners of war. The Russian advanced guard 
reached Wielicdut, some five miles south of Cracow, on the 

^ See map facing page 102, Chapter Vm. 
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1st December, while the main Russian Army wc^ deployed on 
both banks of the Vistula along the line Proszowioe-Niepolowioe- 
Bochnia. The investment of Cracow seemed imminent. 

The situation, however, again became modified, owing to 
a new offensive movement of the Austrians — another of 
Hindoiburg's surprises — ^who crossed the Carpathians in con- 
siderable force at the beginning of the second week in December, 
capturing Neu Sandec on the 12th, and concentrating on a line 
east and west of the Dunajee valley, thus compelling the 
Russians to fall back from Cracow to oppose this new attempt 
to re-conquer Galicia. At this time there were said to be 
neariy 200,000 Austrian troops north of the Carpathians, but 
the Grand Duke met this concentration with a counter con- 
centration of Russian troops, who brought the Austrian advance 
to a standstill, and prevented the enemy from getting possession 
of the important strategical railway which connects Cracow 
with Przemysl. 

Dazing the next month continuous attempts were made by 
General Hackensen to cross the Bzura and Rawka rivers at 
various points, but they only resulted in failure. Attacks in 
mass formation were first of all tried, and when these tactics 
faOed resort was had to sapping with the same result. Man 
for man the Russian is a better fighter than the German, 
especially when it comes to "' bludgeon work " in the trenches. 
In a bayonet fight the German soldier is seen at his worst. 
L'P to the middle of January 1915 not a single (rcrman had 
SQcoeeded in reaching the east bank of either of the two rivers 
inentioned above, and Warsaw seemed as far off as ever. Lower 
down in South Poland the Russians continued to hold the line 
of the Nida against repeated attacks by General Dankl's troops, 
who remained pinned to their positions on the right bank. 
The Russians at this time held a nearly continuous line of 
entrenched positions extending across the centre of Poland 
^loDg a 150-mile front from the lower Vistula west of Warsaw, 
to the upper east of Cracow. They on their side made no 
'ti^mpt to advance westwards, being content to stand on the 
defensive, while the Germans wasted their strength in their 
efforts to get to Warsaw. 

All this time continuous fighting took place in Galicia, 
itsolting in the Austro-Hungarian Aimy which had come across 
the Carpathian Mountains being driven back into Hungary 
^th hnvy loss of men and maiirieL More than 50,000 
PfisoneiB of war fell into Russian hands. East of the Dunajee 
river Gahda was now dear of the enemy. The Dukla Pass 
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was occupied by Russian troops on December 27th, and the 
Uszok Pass on January 4th. Two considerable sorties from 
Przemysl were repulsed, and the investing cordon was drawn 
closer round the fortress. Austro-German troops still hdd 
the line of the Dunajec from Tamow, which was in Russian 
possession, down to Neu Sandec, which was held by the enemy. 
Hindenburg fully realised the value of the Dunajec position, 
which was the last line of defence against a Russian Army 
advancing on Cracow, and he knew that if Cracow was lost 
Silesia would be lost too. 

Having cleared Galida, the Russians then started to dear 
the Bukovina with the object of securing their left strategical 
flank, and getting possession of the passes into Transylvania. 
Storurmetz and Radautz were occupied on December 81st, 
Suczawa on January 2nd, Gura Humora on the 4th, and 
Kimpolung on the 6th. Then a halt was ordered to allow time 
for concentration, and on the 16tb the Russian advanced guards 
stormed the Kirlibaba pass, and were then in command of 
the two main routes into Hungary, the one leading to Mara- 
maros-Sziget on the Visso river, and the other to Dees on the 
Szamos river. These movements opened up the prospect of 
a new theatre of war, with a new battle-front extendix^ from 
the Bukovina to the Servian frontier, Roumanian intenrmtion 
being at that time expected to take place in the early siting. 

On his right strategical flank the Grand Duke Nicholas 
showed the same offensive activity as on his left. A new 
Russian movement was in process of development north of 
the lower Vistula in Poland. The first news we had of this 
movement was on the 6th January 1915, when a Petxograd 
communiqtiS informed the public that the right wing of a 
Russian army, the strength of which was not divulged, but 
which must have been considerable, seeing that it was advancing 
on a sixty-mile front, had made a succes^ul attack on Rozawa, 
a town west of the Przasnysz-Mlawa road. Later on we heard 
that the central column of this new army had reached Radxonof , 
eight miles south-west of Mlawa, on the 12th January, while 
the left wing struck the Skrawa river west of the town of 
Sierpe on the 16th, and drove the Germans to the north. This 
brought the Russian Army, operating in the region, within 
forty nules of the fortress of Thorn. 

A glance at the map of Poland which accompanies this 
chapter shows the significance of this movement. The whole 
of the right bank of the lower Vistula from Warsaw down to 
its junction with the Skrawa was in Russian possession. The 
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oommander of the Russian Army, advancing in this direction, 
if he was supplied with bridging material, might at any point 
throw a force on to the left bank of the river, and intercept 
Mackensen's communication with Thorn. The situation in 
the middle of January was highly interesting, and presented 
an abundance of possibilities which might at any moment have 
become realities. The general position in the eastern theatre 
of war at this period of the campaign may be siunmed up by 
saying that in the centre of their 500-mile battle-line, extending 
from East Prussia to the Bukovina, the Russians were standing 
on the defensive, while on both strategical flanks they were 
derdoping offensive movements. 

The conduct of the campaign by the Grand Duke Nicholas 
was marked by a combination of caution and resource which 
repeatedly saved the situation when it seemed well-nigh lost. 
He acted throughout the operations described above with a 
cool and calculating judgment, which never allowed his 
a<iversary to profit by the initial advantage, which he pos- 
sessed, of being able to take the offensive. It was a dud 
between two strategists, one of whom was always attacking, 
and the other always defending, meeting thrust with counter 
thnist, refusing to take risks, and never accepting battle at 
strategical disadvantage. Never once did the Russian General- 
issimo place his men in a false position, or make demands 
on their services to which they were unable to respond. 
Surprised by the sudden irruption of Mackensen into 
Poland, he ordered his troops to fall back till reinforcements 
could arrive in sufficient numbers to assure success. Surprised 
a second time by Hindenburg's movement from Kalisz, he 
withdrew his left wing to save his communications. Keeping 
^ eye on both his flanks he was ever ready with a counter- 
ftroke before there was time for his opponent to deliver his 
intended blow. On his side, the German commander played 
^ cards with consummate skill, and though he committed 
^ffors he speedily rectified them. The further developments 
*hich took place in this wonderful campaign must be 
'csenred for another chapter. 



TuBKiSH Defeat in the Caucasus 

When war broke out between Turkey and the Allied Powers 
^y in November the first dash of arms took place on the 
Caucasus frontier, where the interests of Turkey and Russia 
^ been in sharp conflict for many years past. Acting under 
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German inspiration, the Turks set their minds on regaining 
possession of the fortress of Kars, which they lost in 1878, thdr 
intention then being to use the fortress as a stepping stone to 
the seizure of the Caspian oil-wells at Baku. For this purpose 
they assembled at Erzerum the 9th, 10th, and 11th Turidsh 
Corps and prepared for a march on Tiilis. Russia's ambition, 
on the other hand, was to reclaim Armenia, and rescue her 
co-religionists from the Turkish yoke, which had weighed so 
heavily on them since they came under Turkish rule. 

General Woronzoff, who oonmianded the Russian Army of 
the Caucasus at the opening of the war, was first in the field 
Crossing the frontier the day after the declaration of war, his 
troops occupied all the principal to¥ms in the Alashgherd valley, 
including Bayazid, which is on the high-road from TrefaizoDd 
to Teheran. A reconnaissance in force was at the same time 
pushed out towards Erzerum as far as Keupri Keui, where the 
Russian troops were pulled up by a Turkish force sent out from 
Erzerum, and fell back behind the frontier. The 9th, 10th, and 
11th Turkish Corps were meanwhile preparing for an offensive 
campaign in the Caucasus under the direction of the G^man 
General Liman von Sanders, who was joined by Ekiver Pasha 
as nominal Commander-in-Chief early in December. The 
plan of campaign had Tiflis for its objective, and was to be 
worked out in this way. The 11th Corps was to hold the 
Russians in front, while the 9th and 10th Corps, advancing 
through Olti, were to execute a turning movement against 
the Russian left flank. The 1st Corps, which appears to have 
come by sea from Constantinople, and to have landed at 
Trebizond, wc^ to make a still wider turning movement up the 
valley of the Chorokh, and after taking Ardahan was to move 
down on to Kars. What happened was this. The 9th Corps 
reached Sarykamish, a town about fifteen miles across the 
Russian frontier, and the southern terminus of the Tiflis-Kars 
railway, on December 26th, and was there attacked and 
practically annihilated by the Russians, who appear to have 
surrounded the Corps on all sides. ' The 10th Corps operating 
north of the 9th Corps was then attacked, and dispened, the 
Turkish troops making the best of their way back to Olti with 
the Russian cavalry in piu^uit. The 11th Corps, which had 
been holding back to give time for the turning movement to 
materialise, then took the offensive at Kara Urgan, a frontier 
village on the Erzerum-Sarykamish road, when a second battle 
took place, lasting over three days, from January 12th to 14th, 
and ending with the defeat and rout of the Turkish troops. 
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who fell back in disorder on Erzerum with the Russians follow- 
ing hard on their heels. The left Turkish column composed 
of the 1st Corps appears to have met with an equally disastrous 
fate, for after reaching Ardahan on the first or second day of 
the New Year, it was attacked by another Russian force and 
likewise defeated. What became of this beaten corps has 
never been made known, but when it was last heard of the 
troops, broken up into fragments, were trying to escape along 
the bauoks of the Chorokh in the direction of Trebizond. The 
general result was that four corps of the Turkish army were 
practicaUy destroyed. 

Thus ended this ill-fated expedition, which ought never to 
have been undertaken with a half-equipped army of Turkish 
soldiers in a mountainous country, and in the middle of winter. 
General Liman von Sanders is a noted Krieg Spiel player, but 
on this occasion at any rate he did not prove a good general 
in the field. His plan of campaign was foredoomed to failure, 
for success depended on the co-operation of detached columns 
when oo-operation was practically impossible under the con- 
ditions of the operation. The Russians were manoeuvring on 
interior lines, while the Turks were operating by divergent 
routes. The Russian conmiander had railways to help him, 
the Turkish conmiander had none. The Russians knew their 
own country; the Turks were strangers to it. The consequence 
was that each of the Turkish Corps was beaten in detail before 
arriving at its appointed rendezvous. The Turkish soldiers 
fought bravely, but brave men are helpless when led by incom- 
petent officers. 

The moral consequences of this defeat were greater than the 
material results, for from the day when General Woronzoff 
gained his victory over Liman von Sanders German prestige 
in Constantinople began to wane* Unfortunately for the 
Turks, after their defeat in the Balkan War of 1912, they 
allowed the government to be seized by an ambitious gang 
of unscrupulous adventurers, headed by Enver, who had 
climbed into office over the dead body of Nazim Pasha. This 
misguided young man is the evil genius of Turkey, and is 
leading her blindfold to her doom. For the sake of holding 
oflBee he has sold himself to the Germans, who are using him 
as their subservient tool for the furtherance of their aggressive 
designs in the east. Sooner or later he will disappear fh>m the 
scene, but after what has happened it is impossible for Great 
Britain to acquiesce any longer in the existence of Turkish 
rale on this side of the Bosphorus. 
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WINTEB FIOHTINO 

January 15/A to April 16th 

1915 

Position in the Argonne — ^Frenoh secure poinU d'apptU in 

attack French in Flanders — Simultaneous attack on British 
' facing La Bass de F ailure of these attacks — Nemesis of the 
crime in seizing Belgium — Position in the eastern theatre of war- 
German Army invades Gsjicia — ^Three columns employed — Anstrians 
reconquer the Bukovina — Defeat of the 10th Russian Army in East 
Prussia — ^Hindenhurg again fails to reach the Narew — ^FaU of frzainyBl— 
General situation in the middle of ApriL 

As will be -seen from the contents of this chapter, the winter 
brought no relief to the opposing forces, who continued the 
struggle in both of the main theatres of war, regardless of 
weather conditions and with increased rather than diminished 
energy. In the west the fighting was local in character, nor 
could it well have been otherwise considering the length of the 
front occupied, the number of men engaged on either side, the 
strength of the artificial defences, and the impossibility of 
bringing superior force to bear except at specified points where 
opportunities for attack seemed to be favourable. 

The Argonne 

In the Argonne local fighting was more continuous than 
anywhere else, for there the li>ench had thrust in a wedge 
between the German defensive line north of the Aisne and the 
army known as the Crown Prince's, which was masking Vordun 
on the north. In this region the fighting was **fast and 
furious " for many days in succession. The Geimans held a 
strong entrenched position east of the Argonne at Varennes, 
where the main highway through the centre of the forest leads 
to the Aisne river at Vienne-la-Ville, while the French were 
entrenched along the north of this road in that part of the 
Argonne forest which is known as the Bois de la Grurie. The 
Germans tried to get on to this road, and the French tried to 
prevent them. In spite of continuous attacks our Allies hdd 
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on to their positions^ the enemy not having sufficient force in 
the locality to push home a determined attack through the 
thick woods, which were ill-adapted for the mass tactics of the 
German infantry. 







IpMitor. 



hiddentally it may be here convenient to point out the 
strategical position of the fortress of Verdun, situated, as it is, 
^ the north-eastern comer of the French line of defences, and 
3^itting out like a huge bastion into the trotUe between its 
forts and the frontiers of the Duchy of Luxemburg. After the 
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German retreat from the Mame in September, the French 
garrison, under the direction of General Saxrail, set to work to 
extend the defences of the place by pushing out entrenchments 
several miles in advance of the outiying forts, which endrde 
the town, the result being that at the period under review in 
this chapter there was no German force within twelve miles 
of the town. Verdun had been rendered immune from a bom- 
bardment such as that which reduced the fortresses of li^ 
and Antwerp. Heavy guns could not be brought into positions 
near enough to attack the forts, or reach the town with their 
fire, until a succession of pitched battles had been fought and 
won for possession of the sites occupied by French trenches. 
Verdun lost some of its defensive value when the German 
Emperor violated the neutrality of Luxemburg, but it still 
stands sentry over the north-east salient of the FVench line of 
defence, while as an offensive base for a movement into Lorraine 
its value has in no respect been discounted. 

Situation in Alsace 

In Upper Alsace the situation was practically unchanged since 
January 15th, when the French had fought their way cdong the 
wooded heights of the Vosges mountains to Steinbach, pu^ng 
back the German frontier guards to their stronghold at Ufiholz, 
where they were entrenched in a formidable position on the 
southern slopes of the Vosges commanding the valley of the 
Thur and the approaches to Mulhouse. During December and 
January the French made the best way they could, considering 
the weather, through the wooded country north of the Thur, 
and we heard of didly fighting going on in the region of Hart- 
mannweller Kopf, the capture of which was an antecedent 
necessity before attacking the Uffholz position from the north. 
As pointed out in Chapter VI, it is important for the French to 
establish strong points d^appui on the forward slopes of the 
southern Vosges in view of future possibilities for an offoisive 
campaign in Alsace. 

Gerbi^n Attack on Ypres 

Higher up the battle front there was a sudden resumption 
of the offensive by the enemy on January 25th, when two very 
determined attacks were made, one of a specially violent nature 
on the British positions facing La Bassee, and the other on the 
French trenches east of Ypres. It was suggested at the time 
that these were premeditated attacks made by the local generals 
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with the intention of presenting their Emperor with a birthday 
present in the shape of some substantiid gains of ground in 
localities where such gains would have been productive of 
valuaUe strategical results. The motive of the attacks matters 
not for the purposes of this narrative, which is only concerned 




with the operations as they occurred, and with their tactical 
consequences. 

The Germans had made strenuous efforts and heavy sacri- 
fices to get possession of Ypres ever since Sir Douglas Haig 
occupied it with the 1st British Army Corps in October 1914. 
The place owes its importance to its central position in the 
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western comer of Flanders between the Lys river and the 
North Sea, blocking, as it does, the highway to Calais, and 
preventing access to the French frontier. The town is situated 
at the southern extremity of the Yser Canal, and had the 
Germans succeeded in capturing it, the position of the Allies 
on the Yser river would have been turned, and the roads to 
Dunkirk and Calais uncovered. Sir John French realised this 
from the first, and instructed the corps commander to defend 
the town by means of a semi-cirde of infantry trenches, and 
artillery gun-pits, which formed a fortified enclave pushed out 
to the east, and rendered so strong by the skilful adaptation of 
the trenches to the ground, one trench enfilading the other, 
that the Ypres position, though by no means an ideal one, was 
one of considerable tactical strength, even when attacked by 
a much superior force to that of the defenders. 

When a redistribution of the Allied Forces was made towards 
the end of November 1914, the 1st British Corps was temporarily 
withdrawn from the Ypres defences, which were handed over 
to French troops, who were scarcely ever molested till Januaiy 
25th, when the attack mentioned above was delivered. What 
occurred was this. A German brigade, six battalions strong, 
was concentrated overnight in the trenches facing the French 
position, and at dawn> advanced to attack the French in the 
usual mass formation, the battalions being formed in close 
colunm of companies, each company following on the heels 
of the one in front, the men marclung shoidder to shoulder with 
the officers pushing them on from beMnd. The leading battalion 
went straight for the French position, and endeavoured to 
carry it by sheer weight of force. The attempt was a comidete 
failure, for before the head of the column reached the first line 
of trenches it was brought to a standstill by an overwhelming 
frontal and enfilade fire, the unfortunate Germans being mowed 
down like ninepins. When the next supporting battalion tried 
to debouch from the trenches it was attacked by the French 
artiUery, and driven back to cover, leaving the leading battalion 
nothing to do except to retire, which it did after leaving 300 
dead bodies in front of the French trenches which it never 
reached. 

German Attack on Givenchy 

The attack on the British position before La Bass^ on the 
same day was a much more serious affair. It will be remembered 
that when General Smith-Dorrien, at that time commanding 
the 2nd^ Army Corps, arrived on the Lys river on October 11th, 
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he tried to push his way up the right bank to Lille, but found 
the Gennans had anticipated his movement by throwing an 
Army Corps into the town, and seizing La Bass^, a station on 
the Bethime-Lille railway, where they dug themselves into a 
very strong position on some rising ground north of the town.^ 
The General did his best to turn the Germans out of La Bassee, 
both by direct attack and by manoeuvring round their right, 
but after ten days' hard marching and fighting he was obliged 
to give up the attempt, and on October 22nd drew his troops 
(drd and 5th Divisions) back to the line Cuinchy-Givenchy- 
Fauquissart, which has been held by various reliefs of British 
troops ever since. 

La Bassfe is an important strategical point, but not nearly 
80 important, either to the enemy or to the Allies, as Bethune, 
which is situated at the junction of two railways leading from 
Amiens up to the Belgian frontier, the one line running through 
Arras and Lens, and the other through Doullens and St. PoL 
The first of these two lines is unavailable for the Allies, as the 
Germans have cut it at Lens, which has been in the enemy's 
occupation since the second week in October; but the second 
line is the chief one in use for bringing up reinforcements and 
supplies from the interior of France to the Allies' positions north 
of the Lys river. It was imperative for the Allies to hold on 
to Bethune, and equally imperative for the Germans to take it 
if they could. By driving our troops back from Bethune they 
ivould threaten the British conununications with Boidogne, and 
the French communications with Calais. The Germans were 
fully aware of this, and in the early months of the war they 
made frantic efforts to hack their way through the British lines 
at this point, but always with the same result of failure. 

On January 25th a carefully prepared attack was delivered 
Against the troops of the 1st Division who were holding the 
British trenches facing La Bass^. In order to divert attention 
from the real attack a demonstration was made at dawn 
towards Neuve ChapeUe, this being followed up by an advance 
from La Basste on both sides of the Aire-La Bassee Canal. 
What took place has been well described by " Eye- Witness," 
who had access to all reports which reached Sir John French's 
headquarters, the following being an extract from the report 
^ch he sent to the Press Bureau in London two days after 
the battle took place — 

' *' The position of La Bmb^ baa throughout de6ed all attempts at oaptura 
»tW by the ftenoh or Briti8h."_2>Mpa<dl of FiM^MarMl Sir Jahm fr^neh, 
OX!M., efe., dated SM November. 1914. 
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*' On Monday, the 25th, the comparative quiet of the past 
few days was broken by a sudden assumption of the offensiTe 
on the part of the enemy. Early in the morning the Genniin 
artillery opened a heavy fire upon the right of our line, and the 
area bdiind it. This bombardment was evidently the prdude 
to an attack in force, and our guns replied by shelling La Bassee 
and the railway triangle. At 8 a.m. the Germans launched an 
assault against the British and French on the south of the canal, 
and at one point penetrated our line. About the same time 
they also attacked heavily our troops in Givenchy, north of 
the canal, and passing over our front trenches temporarily 
gained a foothold in the place. But as their infantry surged 
forward through the village our men met them vith cold 
steel, killing 100 with the bayonet. Fighting then proceeded 
for some hours at dose quarters, but by noon we had re-occupied 
the whole of our original trenches round the village. The 
Gennans showed the utmost determination in this quarter, 
deUvering no less than five attacks on the north-east comer 
of Givenchy. In these their losses were very heavy, several 
scattered bodies which had succeeded in penetrating our line 
being killed practically to a man. Our casualties in this part 
of the fight were comparatively light. 

** Meanwhile, on the south of the canal the struggle was 
fiercely contested throughout the day. The Germans, advanc- 
ing along the main road, were caught by the fire of our machine- 
guns, and left the ground littered with dead bodies to the 
estimated number of 800, and as they came along the railway 
embankment they were also subjected to machine-gun fire, 
and suffered greatly; but, as has been said, they managed to 
penetrate our line at one point. By a counter-attack, however, 
undertaken about 1 p.m., in conjunction with the French, the 
Allies drove them back, and though we did not win back our 
original position, we estabUshed ourselves in a firesh line close 
behind it.^ The total casualties of the Germans are reported 
to have amounted to considerably over 1000 in their effort 
against our line." 

These two attacks have been noticed in detail, not so much 
on account of their intrinsic importance, as because they are 

^ German attacks were renewed against the Cainohy position soiiili of the 
oanal on the 29th January and 1st February, with the result that not only did 
the British repain all the ground lost on the 25th, but captured some oi tbs 
Qerman first Ime trenches on the embankment of the canal, and on the groond 
adjoining it. 
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ypical of German tactical methods as we have seen them 
ipplied during the present war in both the western and eastern 
ampaigns. The plan is to prepare the way by artillery bom- 
Mrdmenty and then, when the guns are thought to have done 
heir work, send forward the infantry columns in dense masses 
»f men ?rith orders to hack a path through their opponents, 
regardless of all considerations except that only of overwhelming 
he enemy by the sheer force of superior weight. This is a 
x>mplete departure from Moltke's tactics in 1870-71, when 
nost of his time in the early phases of the war was occupied 
n checking the tendency of his subordinate generals to waste 
the lives of their men in order to gain success for themselves. 
^er the successful Battle of Saarbrilcken Grcneral Steinmetz 
was relieved of the conunand of the 4th German Army on 
account of the reckless way in which he sent battalion after 
battalion against the heights occupied by the French previous 
to attempting a turning movement. Subsequently a Cabinet 
Order was published forbidding German infantry to advance 
in dose formation within 2000 yards of the enemy's position. 
Ptesent-day German tactics are as retrograde as they are 
senseless, and are just wasting away the strength of the German 
Army without leaving anything to show for the appalling 
SAcnfice of life which is bdng daily incurred. 

Except for the reason suggested it is difficult to account for 
the meaoingless recrudescence of the offensive on January 25th, 
^n^dertaken without either co-operative effort or considered 
strategical purpose. Seeing how strong the local defences of 
Ypres and Bethune had been made, their capture would only 
he possible after the deployment of a large force of some four 
or fiye corps. To attempt the task with a couple of brigades 
v^ to court deserved defeat. The French official estimate 
of the German butcher's bill on January 25th was 25,000 killed 
^ wounded soldiers — a ghastly birthday offering from the 
Generals to their War Lord. Spasmodic attacks of this kind 
ttt nothing more than counsels of despair. Their plans of con- 
quest have hopelessly failed, and the German General Staff have 
'^t'thing to substitute for them. The Nemesis of defeat for 
^er dogs their steps. Witik the increased power gained by 
^ defence it is possible for the Germans to retain hold of the 
^mtory which they have invaded till attrition has done its 
Xniesome work in their already attenuated ranks, but negative 
strategy is of no use for purposes of conquest. Sooner or later 
'^^'cat is inevitable, and for the sake of Germany's future the 
"^^^oer it comes the better^ for the longer her armies remain on 
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foreign territx)ry the bigger the price which she will have to 
pay for peace. 

For the German Emperor the prospect is indeed forlorn, for 
his sin has foimd him out. Sequitur superbas ultor d iergg Deus. 
He seized Belgium to attack Fiance, and to leave it is to confess 
the crime which he committed. The hollowness of his jdea of 
self-defence would then be exposed to the whole world. How- 
ever this may be, the Emperor has got to face the (aict that 
until he has purged his offence, and restored to its ri^tful 
owners the country which his armies have so ruthlessly devas- 
tated, any talk of peace, or even of peace negotiations, is but 
as sounding brass and the tinkling cymbal. 

AusTBiAN Invasion of Gaucia 

In the middle of January, as seen in the preceding chapter, 
it really looked as though the Russians were about to get rid 
of the invaders, and carry the war into the enemy's country. 
In Central Poland General Mackensen's repeated attempts to 
break through the Russian lines facing the Bzura and Rawka 
rivers had tdl failed, and the lull which followed the fighting 
led to the belief that he was waiting his opportunity to retire 
from a position which appeared to be daily growing more un- 
tenable. Lower down ihe battle front along the Nida river 
there was a similar lull, neither side showing any disposition 
to resume the offensive. In Western Galida the Austrians 
held the Une of the Dunajec all the way down its left bank, 
while the Russians were watching them firom their eittrench- 
ments on the east side of the river. Between the Dunajec and 
the Roumanian frontier the whole of Galida and the Bidcovina 
was in Russian hands, and Russian troops hdd all the passes 
over the Carpathian moimtains. A considerable Russian Army 
had penetrated to the Hungarian frontier of the Bukovina 
with the intention, as was supposed, of Unking up with the 
armies of Roumania as soon as the Government of that country 
dedded to take the field. On the right bank of the lower 
Vistula Russian cavalry spreading all over the northern terri* 
tory of Poland had pushed detachments dose up to the frontiers 
of West and East Prussia, while on the extreme right flank 
Russian troops had been once more set in motion, and were 
moving westwards both north and south of the Masurian lakes. 
Every one thought the tide had at last turned in favour of our 
Allies, who were beginning to start on their journey to Beriin. 

Then occurred another of those dramatic transformation 
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loencs which we have witnessed so often during this wonderful 
wir of nations, and which once more set back the hands of 
the Russian clock. In no way disheartened by failure. Marshal 
Hmdenburg determined to make fresh efforts with fresh 
plans. A large Austro-Hungarian Army, reported to be 
400,000 strong, was concentrated in Hungary ostensibly for 
tbe pnipose of invading Serbia, but really with the intention 
of re-conquering Galida. Since Count Berchtold's downfall 
the influence of Count Tisza has been predominant in Vienna, 
and after the Count's interview with the German Emperor at 
intin headquarters it was arranged that as many German 
corps as ooidd be spared should be sent into Hungary to assist 
io repelling the threatened Russian invasion. Four or five 
coq)s, scraped together from various sources, composed partly 
of Bavarian, Saxon, and West Prussian troops, and including 
t brigade of Prussian Guards, were hurried to the Danube, and 
Ihcnce sent to reinforce the Austro-Hungarian Army, which 
*Bs being concentrated on the Theiss river. Leavened with 
Gcnnan troops, this army was then divided into three main 
gn>ups, the right group being intended to advance into the 
Movina, the left to effect the relief of Przemysl; and the 
«tttral group, which was the strongest, and which was com- 
posed krgely of German troops, having for its object to pierce 
the centre of the Russian hne of resistance, and reoccupy 
Icmberg. The plan of campaign for giving effect to these 
intentions was carefully worked out by the German General 
Staff, the execution being entrusted to Hindenburg, who was 
*<^ as generalissimo for the Austro-German Armies in the 
^tttem theatre of war, and owing to the secrecy with which 
i^ ^as launched the initial conditions favoured its success. 

The first news of this new movement was conveyed in a 
I^ctrograd eommuniqui issued on January 22nd, which reported 
the presence of large bodies of Austrian troops on the River 
^ztmos, south-west of the Kirlibaba and Doma Vatra passes. 
On the following day the Grand Duke Nicholas reported that 
the Austrians had taken the offensive in the region of Kirlibaba, 
^ we subsequently heard, not from Petrograd, but from 
Vienna, that Austrian troops had recaptured the Kirlibaba 
^tts, and were advancing into the interior of the Bukovina 
•ith the Russians retreating before them. The advance was 
^^ very rajMd, for on January 27th the Grand Duke reported 
that an artillery combat was going on near Kimpolung, but none 
the less the Russians continued to retreat, disputing the road 
to the Austrians with their rearguards, but not attempting to 
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stand for a pitched battle. The Austrians ooeupied Sdetil j^ 
February 8th, Radautz on the 18th, and reached the liiV^ 
the Sereth river on the 15th, their objective being Caemo'*** 
which was occupied by the enemy on the 17th. 

Simultaneously with this movement into the Bukovina 
left column of the Austro-German Army, advancing aka 
sixty-mile front extending from the west of Kassa to Udh 
and making use of the three railways, which converge on 
Galician frontier in this locality, pushed its way through 
Dukla, Lupkow, and Uszok Passes, the Russians accoi4 
to their wont falling back before the Austrian advance toi^^ 
pared positions behind the crest of the mountains. < 
January 26th and 27th the Russians turned on the inval 
and after a hotly contested running fight compelled^ 
Austrians to fall back through the Dukla and Lupkow Pi 
to positions which they had in their turn fortified in ca| 
retreat near Mezo Laborez, where a seven days' battle^ 
fought, ending with the Austrians being driven out of * ' 
entrenchments with the loss of 170 officers, 10,000 l 
and a quantity of guns and war material. The Rusi 
were then eight miles or so south of the Galician frontit^ 
this locality, but the enemy still held positions north orf ^ 
Uszok Pass, though their advance was held up by the Rus 
opposing them. Meanwhile the garrison of Przemysl 
reported to be in eoctremis. 

The central colunm, composed, as has been seen, chid 
German troops, deployed at the end of January on ^ 
east of Munketcs, when the left wing and centre crossed^ 
mountains by the Wyzkow and Beskid Passes, using alsT^ 
Tucholka Pass, which is situated a few miles west of the '. 
Pass. At the same time the right wing of this centxal i, ; ' 
went through the Jablonitza Pass en route for Nadwonia.-^ \ 
the left the Russians retired to a strongly entrenched po '^ ' 
on the heights round Kosziowa, north of the Tucholka Pass | ; 
there a violent battle took place on February 0th and 10 ^' 
which the Germans made no less than twenty-two attac^ ^ 
the Russian trenches, but without succeeding in capturing f^ ^ 
them. When in the fury of the attack a trench was temp<S^k 
taken, a counter-attack with the bayonet, which is the R^. AS 
soldier's favourite weapon, was inunediately success! y^ 
recovering the lost ground. The losses of the Gernm 
February 10th were reported to have been very heavy 
notwithstanding their defeat, they entrenched themsdva 
up to the Russian trenches, and continued their attacks, t 
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nrithout any success. The right wing of this central column 
did better, and after occupying Nadwoma on February 14th 
linked up with the right column moving on Czemowitz. 

This invasion of Galida was made with a large force acting 
pn a concerted plan of campaign. Every pass over the Car- 
pathians had been brought into use, and every railway leading 
from the interior of Hungary had been made available for 
bringing up troops and supplies. Although the movement 
took place along a front extending for more than 200 miles 
bom the Dukla to the KirUbaba Passes the three main columns 
kept touch of one another throughout the advance. The con- 
ception of the undertaking was doubtless due to the brain of 
General Falkenhayn, but the executive direction was also 
in good hands, for there was no hitch in the strategical arrange- 
ments which led to the deployment of a force amounting to 
something like 600,000 men along this very extended front. 
Strategy did its work for the enemy, and did it well, leaving 
the issue to depend on tactical results, which so far have turned 
out fiavourably for the Russians whenever they have come into 
contact with their adversaries. Stolid, stubborn, enduring, 
the Russian soldier is never seen at his best till he is standing 
on the defence, when full scope is given to his virile fighting 
qualities. Then he is hard to beat, as we have seen during the 
Gourse of the war. In attack he has been less successful, not 
from shortcomings on his own part, but because of the difficult 
conditions under which he has to fight with scanty com- 
mmucations available for the Russian staff to keep the men 
supplied with ammunition, of which the expenditure is so 
enormous with modem quick-firing weapons. 

In order to prevent troops from being detached from Central 
Poland while the invasion of Galicia was in progress, General 
Mackensen was instructed to make another determined attempt 
to break through to Warsaw, no matter how great the cost 
might be. Owing to the difficulty (see map in Chapter VII) 
in making way across the Bzura river north of Sochazew, 
where the country between the river and Warsaw alternates 
between dense forests and impassable marshes, the German 
commander abandoned further effort in this direction, and, 
ftfter leaving enough troops to hold on to the German trenches 
on the left bank, he moved the bulk of his force down to the 
Rawka river, and then crossed over to the right bank for the 
purpose of attacking the Russians who were very strongly 
entrenched on the Une Sucha-Borzymow-Humin-Wola Szyd- 
lowska, some three or four miles east of the river bed. Find^g 
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the Russian position strong, and the defence well-organise?^ 
Mackensen sent back for reinforcements, and by the end 
January he had concentrated as many as seven divisions, 
a hundred batteries (600 guns), on a front of not more than 
miles. Then began one of those long and sanguinary 
of which we have already seen so many in the eastern thea 
of war, lasting from the 20th of January to the 5th of Febraa 
One of the most determined of all the German attacks 
made on the 81st January, when as many as twenty regim< 
(60 battalions) were sent against the Russian lines at Hi 
with results which are described in the foUowing words 
M. Ksiunin, the war correspondent of the Novoe Vremya^ 
was an eye-witness of the battle on that day — 

**The preparations for the attack began at a.m.9 wj 
6-inch, 8-indi, and 11-inch guns opened a terrific bombj 
ment. The object of the enemy was to break through at Hui 
which the Grcrmans regard as the key to the position. ^ 

actual assault began at 11 a.m., the enemy advancing in ^"^^^^ 
lines, when their densely packed columns were met by ^Di 
artillery and rifle fire, and the first rows fell. The forei / 
units, breaking into the trenches, begged quarter, while t J\L^ 
behind charg^ us. We bayoneted sXL within reach. Be^ ^ 
our demolished embrasures new ones were formed of pile 
bodies of German soldiers. Thus the engagement oontic 
till 1 p.m. Between 1 and 2 p.m. German reinfo] 
poured in on us, and more bayonet work followed, whUe 
shrapnel wrought great havoc. The hostile columns, 
stricken, surged backwards, but a machine-gun in their i 
drove them forward, and they desperately sought to penet 
our lines in front and on the flanks. We then received 
forcements, and the men, without firing a shot, charged 
the bayonet, and the hand-to-hand fighting with cold 
lasted till 6 p.m. All in the foremost ranks of the Gei 
were annihilated, and, save a handful of wounded, not a 
man of those who broke into our trenches returned alive. 

Other attacks on succeeding days met with a similar fate, \ 
so great was the slaughter in this seven-days* battle that 
German loss in killed and wounded is reported to have amou 
to 50,000, an estimate which it is quite conceivable was 
exaggerated. The Russian loss was comparatively light, 
until forced to make an occasional counter^attadc the zdyKUni 
waited in the^ trenches for the enemy, who always came < 
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massedy shoulder to shoulder, columns, this being the only way 
to get the German soldiers to face the death which awaited 
them in front. 

Ever since the last battle of the Rawka river Mackensen has 
been quiescent, and interest is now being diverted from Central 
Poland to the East Prussian frontier, where operations on a 
large scale are rapidly developing. 

Early in January, as has already been seen, a Russian army 
of onlmown strength, and accompanied by a large force of 
cavalry, began to move up the right bank of the lower Vistula, 
advancing at first between the Skwra and Wkra rivers, and 
then gradually extending its front east and west towards the 
bontier of West and East Prussia. The advance was slow, as 
the roadways were blocked with snow, while off the roads the 
country was cut up by marshes and numberless small tributary 
streams, which feed the two rivers on their way down to the 
Vistula, but no opposition was encountered till within some 
twenty miles of the Russian frontier, when the Russian cavalry 
came up against detachments of German troops, who were 
watching the approaches to the frontier from the south. 
Sucoessfol actions took place at Sierpe, Bejun, Radzanow, and 
Konopki, the German troops falling back before the Russians, 
who pushed their cavalry patrols dose up to Lipno, which is 
only dghteen miles from Thorn, and to Chorzele, about ten 
Quks north of Prasnysz. Simultaneously with this movement, 
which appears to have been more of the nature of a recon- 
naissance in force than of an offensive movement undertaken 
with the purpose of crossing the Prussian frontier, the lOth 
Russian Army, which had been marking time for three months 
^ its positions east of the Masurian lakes, began to show signs 
of taking the offensive and carrying the war into the interior 
of East Prussia. 

This army was occupying a position some twenty miles or 
«> inside the frontier of East Prussia, extending along a ninety- 
^^ front from the region of Gumbinnen to Johannisburg. 
On the right General Bulgakoff with the 20th Corps was holding 
the line of the Angerap river from a point north of Gumbinnen 
^wn to the Masurian lakes, from where the line was prolonged, 
out not quite continuously, to Lyck. This town formed the 
centre of the Russian position, the left extending south of the 
IJ*^ *long the Pissa river to Johannisburg. On the extreme 
Russian right a detached force, based on the fortress of Kovno, 
^^ threatening Tilsit with the intention, after clearing the 
^'^^^y out of the northern comer of East Prussia, of then 
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moving on Konigsberg in conjunction with General Bulgakoffs 
Corps, while the main Russian Army was to advance into the 
heart of the province along the routes south of the lake distzict. 

After launching his Carpathian campaign, Hindenburg took 
up his headquarters at Insterburg, and with the help of the 
railways at his disposal collected a force of some ten corps, sa 
of which were new formations brought up from Posen and West 
Prussia, which he assembled on a hne facing the Russian Army. 
Tremendous efforts were made to get this army ready to invade 
Poland, and though the majority of the men were young ood- 
scripts, untried in war, by the end of the first week in February 
their organisation was complete, and the equipment all that 
could be desired. 

What then took place was this : On the 7th February 
Hindenburg set his troops in motion and attacked the Russians 
all along their line. The detached force near Tilsit was defeated 
at Schovellen, driven across the frontier, and pursued up to tbe 
banks of the Niemen, when it took refuge under the guns of 
Kovno. On the same day, dividing his army into three columns 
(northern, central, southern), the Marshal directed General 
Eichhom, commanding the northern column, to cross the 
Angerap river, attack the 20th Russian Corps, and, after driving 
it back, move on Suwalki, with the intention of enveloping tbe 
entire right wing of the Russian Army. General Faldc, coid* 
manding the southern column, was directed on the same day 
to cross the Pissa river, seize Johannisburg, and make his way 
with all speed to Augustovo. While these flanking movements 
were materialising. General Billow was ordered to attack the 
Russian centre at Lyck, and drive the Russians back on tbe 
troops who were undertaking the enveloping operation. Tbe 
plan was well conceived, and partially succeeded. Taken by 
surprise, and attacked by at least two German Corps, General 
Bulgakoff found himself isolated from the Russian Army on his 
left, and suffered a heavy defeat. Falling back rapidly towards 
Suwalki, the 20th Corps was there surrounded, and after 
fighting for two days on four fronts, broke up into detachments 
some few of which forced their way through the German lines 
into the forest of Augustovo, while the remaining men of the 
corps were either killed or taken prisoners. Goieral Buk>« 
was not so successful, for though he turned the Russians out of 
Lyck, they fell back in good order to the Niemen and Bobr 
rivers, where they speedily rallied, received reinforcements, 
and began a series of coimter-attacks, which ended in throwing 
the Germans back towards their frontier. 
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Thwarted on the Niemen, Hindenburg then attempted to 
strike at Warsaw by sending an expeditionary army down the 
Narew river. Leaving only a containing force, mider General 
Eichhom, to face the Russians on the front Simno-Augus- 
tovo, he diverted the bulk of his available troops to the Une 
WiDenburg-Soldau, and before the concentration was com- 
plete sent three corps rapidly across the frontiers with orders 
to seize Przasnysz, a great road centre, and link up with 
a German Army, which had beeii moving slowly for some 
weeks past up the right bank of the lower Vistula. Przasnysz 
was captured on February 25th, but the German success was 
only short-lived, for the Russian position on the Narew happens 
to be stronger than anywhere else in Poland, on account of the 
three railway lines, which converge on Ostrolenka, and which 
enabled the Grand Duke Nicholas on this occasion to deploy a 
superior force on the right bank of the river to oppose the 
Germans at Przasnysz before reinforcements could reach them 
from Willenburg. After a two-days' battle Przasnysz was 
recaptured on February 27th, the Germans, who were caught 
between two fires and had a narrow escape from a dSbdcle, 
being driven back in disorder towards Mlawa and Chorzele. 
The battle of Przasnysz restored prestige to Russian arms, and 
came as an opportune set-off against the defeat of the 10th 
Russian Army earlier in the month. 

Loth to admit defeat, Hindenburg brought up fresh reinforce- 
ments to Willenburg, and, dividing his troops into three 
columns, made another bid for Warsaw during the second week 
in March. One column was sent down the Omulew river, 
another down the Orzyec, and a third directed against Przas- 
nysz; but the Russians were waiting for them, and attacked 
aU three columns simultaneously b^ore they could debouch 
from the marshes which lie between the frontier of East Prussia 
and the Narew river. The Germans were again checked and 
poshed back to within ten miles of their frontier. 

As long as Hindenburg was served by his admirable 
system of Prussian raOways he was master of the situation, 
uhI was able to deUver blow after blow with an impunity 
derived from his ability to concentrate troops at short 
notice, where they were most wanted for the moment. 
Directly he got away from his railways, and was dependent on 
niotor and wheeled transport for supplies, his offensive move- 
fnents began to show signs of paralysis, and eventually ended 
in an impasse. Then he transferred his energies to another 
put of the front, collected another army, made another rush. 
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and continued it till the Grand Duke had time to bring up 
fresh reinforcements from the Bug river base. Toties quatia. 
All this time the German Army was paying dearly for the 
Marshal's energy, which looked only at present opportunities 
and took no account for the morrow. Tet a time must surely 
come when Germany will want all her sons, who are left, for 
the defence of her own frontier, and when brilliant offendve 
strategy will have to make way for defensive measures to 
resist invasion. 

The fall of Przemysl, which occiurred on March 22nd, was the 
turning-point in the Russian Carpathian campaign. So long 
as the fortress held out, its reUef was a prize to fight for. When 
it surrendered, the ground was cut from under the feet of the 
Austro-Hungarian Army, which had been struggling for more 
than two months through snow and ice to reach the beleaguered 
fortress. Thenceforth further effort was meaningless, and the 
offensive spirit of the troops was correspondingly weakened. 
Przemysl is a great entrenched camp and place d^armes^ upon 
which the Delegations have spent large sums of money during 
the past twenty years. Through the favour of Field-Marshal 
Beck, who was then Austrian War Minister, the writer of this 
volume visited the place m the early 'nineties, and found it was 
even at that time a fortress of considerable strength, consisting 
of an inner and outer Une of well-armed forts, "the equipment of 
which has since been replaced by a modem armament. Great 
prestige was attached to this fortress by the Austrians, who 
believed it to be impregnable. Situated athwart the San 
river, it conunands the main routes leading from I^astem to 
Western Galida, and is on the direct line of railway com- 
mimication between Cracow and Lemberg. The fall of the 
place completed the conquest of GaUda, and released the 
Russian Army of investment, which could not have been less 
than 200,000 men. 

The siege was not creditable to the Austro-Hungarian Army. 
On March 22nd 126,000 prisoners, induding nine generals 
and 2500 officers, surrendered to the Russians. Allowing for 
casualties during the siege, the original garrison must have 
exceeded 150,000 men, when one- third of that number would 
have sufficed for defensive purposes. After the defeat of the 
Austrian Army under General Auffenberg in September a lai^ 
number of the beaten troops from Lemberg took refuge in the 
fortress, and instead of being ordered to join the Austrian Army 
in the fidd, they were allowed to remain in the town, thereby 
increasing the niunber of mouths to be fed, and hampering the 
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defence. A few days after the surrender, Przemysl was visited 
by Mr. Stanley Washburn, special correspondent of The Times, 
who gave a deplorable account of the demoralisation of the 
garrison. The Austrian officers had helped themselves, but 
oeglected their men, who were left to shift as best they could 
during the siege while the officers lived on the fat of the land. 
The following is the contemptible pictture drawn by Mr. Wash- 
bum of the condition of the garrison after the surrender, and 
before the prisoners had been sent to Russia. 

** I believe that the Austrians, especially the Hungarians, are 
brst-dass raw material, but they are utterly broken and help- 
less. This I consider to be due to their wretched officers, who 
have every appearance of being the most irresponsible and 
incompetent in Europe. I have never witnessed a more un- 
pleasant sight than that of the dapper, over-dressed, and 
immaculate Austrian officers, laughing and chatting gaily as 
they were driven in carriages to the railway station for departure, 
passing through the columns of their own men, pale and haggard 
from hardships, which have apparently not been shared in any 
particular by their officers. The officers, who numericaUy 
seem to be about one in thirty, strike me as being parasites, 
contributing nothing whatever to the defence of the town. 
As an example of over-officering, it may be stated that General 
Kusmanek (the Austrian commandant) had seventy-five 
officers on his staff, while General Artamov, the Acting Russian 
Governor, has but four." ^ 

AU this is bad, and largely accounts for the collapse of the 
Austrian Army, which had to summon German troops to aid 
in the defence of its own frontier. 

As soon as the surrender of Przemysl had taken place, the 
bulk of the investing troops was forthwith sent to reinforce the 
Russian Army, whidhi was threatening the invasion of Hungary 
across the Carpathian Mountains. AU through March the 
Russians were standing on the defensive in Galida waiting for 
frinforoements, the surrender of Przemysl being the signal for 
the Grand Duke to order a rigorous offensive to be taken along 
the line Dukla-Lutovisk-Turka, where he had concentrated 
a powerful army which was destined to seciure possession of 
the Central Carpathian Passes, and then descended into the 
Hungarian plain. The Russian right wing, advancing more 
rapidly than the centre and left, pushed the Austrians back 
^ The TimUt April 3rd. 
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tlifoiigh the Dukla Pass, and reached the valley of the Ordava 
mt Stropko during the first week in April, large captures of 
prisoners being made on the way. The advance down the 
LAborcz river was slower, and very severe fighting took place 
round Heso Laborcz for more than ten days, the Austrians 
tryukg hard to keep the Russians off the railway, which follows 
tht river valley down to Homonna; but all their counter- 
attacks were repulsed, and the Lupkow Pass and upper Laborcz 
river passed into Russian hands. Farther east, after dislodging 
tlie enemy from their fortified positions on the upper San 
river, the Russians fought their way slowly to the Rustoki Pass, 
mnd by the middle of April had secured the whole of the Car- 
pathian crest, and smnmits of the southern slopes, from Regetow 
to Wofesate, but they still had some ground to cover before 
they oould reach the vallejrs of the Ung and Latorcza rivers, 
and make use of the railways leading down those valleys to 
Ungvar and Munkacs. The Uszok, Tucholka, and Beskid 
Passes remained in possession of the enemy, whose troops in 
that direction had been recently reinforced both by Germans 
from Blast Prussia, and by Hungarians brought up from the 
Reserve Army concentrated at Tamesvar. The Germans 
were reported to have six corps on the line Orosz-Ruszky- 
Knaiiowa with an equal number of Austrian Corps. 

The position in mid-April was interesting. The Grand Duke 
Nicholas and Marshal Hindenburg had the same object in 
view — namely, to strike at eadh other's communications, and 
paralyse their respective offensive movements. The Russian 
CommaDdcr-in-Chief was striving to push down into the 
Hnngarian plain, and by seizing Ungvar and Munkacs cut the 
Anrtio-Gennan line of retreat to Budapest. His adversary, on 
the other hand, operating north of the Carpathian ridge, was 
endeavouring to make his way down the Stryj valley, so as to 
torn the left flank of the Russian Army advancing on the line 
shown in the sketch. Very large forces have been massed 
by both oommanders in this direction, for they recognise that 
the battle now in progress must have decisive results on the 
fkitaire of the campaign. Elsewhere on the extended front 
the opposing forces were standing on the defensive awaiting the 
molt of the strug^e in the Caipathians, and there the matter 
be left for another chapter. 
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through the Dukla Pass, and reached the valley of the Ordava 
at Stropko during the first week in April, large captures of 
prisoners being made on the way. The advance down the 
Laborcz river was slower, and very severe fighting took place 
round Meso Laborcz for more than ten days, the Austrians 
trying hard to keep the Russians off the railway, which follows 
the river valley down to Homonna; but all their counter- 
attacks were repulsed, and the Lupkow Pass and upper Laborcz 
river passed into Russian hands. Farther east, after dislodging 
the enemy from their fortified positions on the upper San 
river, the Russians fought their way slowly to the Rustoki Pass, 
and by the middle of April had secured the whole of the Car- 
pathian crest, and siunmits of the southern slopes, from Regetow 
to Wolosate, but they stiU had some ground to cover before 
they could reach the valleys of the Ung and Latorcza rivers, 
and make use of the railways leading down those valleys to 
Unf^ar and Munkacs. The Uszok, Tucholka» and Beskid 
Passes remained in possession of the enemy, whose troops in 
that direction had been recently reinforced both by Grcrmans 
from East Prussia, and by Hungarians brought up from the 
Reserve Army concentrated at Tamesvar. The Germans 
were reported to have six corps on the line Orosz-Ruszky- 
Kosziowa with an equal number of Austrian Corps. 

The position in mid-April was interesting. The Grand Duke 
Nicholas and Marshal Hindenburg had the same object in 
vie^^— namely, to strike at each other's communications, and 
paralyse their respective offensive movements. The Russian 
Commander-in-Chief was striving to push down into the 
Hungarian plain, and by seizing Ungvar and Munkacs cut the 
Austro-German line of retreat to Budapest. His adversary, on 
the other hand, operating north of the Carpathisui ridge, was 
endeavouring to inake his way down the Stryj valley, so as to 
torn the left flank of the Russian Army advancing on the line 
shown in the sketch. Very large forces have been massed 
by both oonunanders in this direction, for they recognise that 
the battle now in progress must have decisive results on the 
future of the campaign. Elsewhere on the extended front 
the opposing forces were standing on the defensive awaiting the 
result of the stnig^e in the Caipathians, and there the matter 
must be left for another chapter. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE DARDANELLES AND NEUVE CHAPELLE 

February 19(A to March lUh 

1915 

KftTal Attack on the Daidanelles forts— Oauses of its failure— NanewitT for 
military oo-operation — ^Battle of Neuve Cbapelle— Its stntc^eal omect 
— ^Indeoisive tactical results— Okuses of failure— Fftulty leadini^— Wast 
of artiUery and infantry co-operation. 

The month of March, 1915, is memorable for two events of 
primary importance, which will be the subject of this chapter : 
the attempt of the British fleet to force a passage through the 
Straits of the Dardanelles, and the Battle of Neuve Chapelle. 

Naval Attack on the Dardanelles Forts 

The naval attack on the Dardanelles forts began on the 19th 
February when a British and French squadron, commanded 
respectively by Vice-Admiral Garden and Rear-Admiral 
Qu6pratte, bombarded the forts at the entrance to the Straits, 
but without completely silencing their fire. The bombard- 
ment was renewed on the 25th, when the four principal outer 
forts, Sedd-d-Bahr, Helles, Kum Kale, and Orkanieh, were 
destroyed. On the following day the mine-sweepers set to 
work, and cleared the minefield for a distance of four miles 
up the Straits. Then bad weather intervened, and operations 
were suspended tiU the 4th March, on which day the bombard- 
ment of the inner forts began, and was continued intermittently 
on the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 10th, while Admiral Carden was 
waiting for reinforcements. On the 18th March a joint Anglo- 
French attack was launched, the following being a pi^fcw 
narrative of what took place. 

At 10.45 a.m. the tluee battleships, Queen EUzabetk^ Lord 
Nelson^ and Agamemnon, with the battle-cruiser Inflexible^ 
mounting between them eight 15-inch, sixteen 12-inch, twenty 
9'2-inch, and ten 6-inch guns, entered the Straits and engaged 
Forts J, L, and T, on the west side of the Narrows, and Forts U 
and V on the east side, while the battleship Prince George, 
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armed with four 12-inch and twelve 6-inch guns» and the 
Triumph, with four 10-inch and fourteen 7'5-inch guns, 
engaged Forts E» F, and H, which protect the Channel at 
Kephez Point about three miles before reaching the Narrows. 
How far these ships advanced into the Straits was not stated 
in Admiral de Robeck's report, but they did not get within 
decisive range of the forts which they attacked, for when the 
French Squadron, consisting of the four battleships Stiffren^ 
Gauiois, Charlemagne, and Bouvet, moved up the Straits soon 
after noon to engage the forts "' at closer range," we were told 
that Forts J, U, F, and E " replied strongly," thus indicating 
that the first bombardment had not been very effective. 
Subsequently, however, the fire of the ten battleships inside 
the Straits silenced these forts, for according to the Admiral^s 
report '^ all the forts had ceased firing " by 1.25 p.m. 

Admiral de Robeck followed up this initial success by sending 
into the Straits the six battleships Vengeance, Irresistible, 
Albion, Ocean, Swiftsure, and Majestic, their combined arma- 
ment being twenty 12-inch and four 10-inch guns, to relieve 
the six ships which had been engaged in the forenoon. Then 
Fortune, always fickle in war, deserted the AlUed Fleets. The 
Bouvet was blown up by a mine north of Erenkeui village, 
sinking in less than three minutes with all hands on board, 
and later on the Irresistible at 4.9 p.m., and the Ocean at 6.5 p.m. 
also sank after being struck by mines, though happily their 
crews were saved. In spite of these casualties the remaining 
British ships continued in action till it was too dark to see 
their targets, when they withdrew, but without having com- 
pletely subdued the fire of the shore batteries. Although the 
Admiral reported that he purposed continuing the operations, 
and stated that he had ample naval and military forces at 
his disposal, acting either on his own responsibility, or under 
superior orders, he subsequently abandoned his intention, for 
no attempt was made to renew the bombardment after the 
18th Mareh. 

The ships never had a fair chance of accomplishing their 
purpose, for owing to the narrow waters in which they were 
operating, they were unable to get within decisive range of the 
forts without exposing themselves, not only to the risk of float- 
ing mines, but also to being attacked individually by the 
concentrated fire of the shore batteries. A battleship is a big 
target, and her only chance to avoid being hit is to keep in 
motion, as our ships did during the bombardment of Alexandria, 
when, after advancing to decisive range, they circled round 
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nd round in front of the forts all the time they were firing. 
Vhile the ships in the Dardanelles were bombarding the forts 
hey in their turn were bombarded by mobile guns and heavy 
ield howitzers from concealed positions outside the fixed 
tttteries, and the damage done to them was for the most part 
lue to these field pieces, which were moved about as circum* 
tances required. The ships could keep out of effective range 
•f the fixed forts, but they could not get away from the mobile 
lowitzer batteries, which, favoured by the configuration of 
he ground on both sides of the Straits, were able to fire at 
he ships without the latter being able to fire at them. Herein 
ay the difficulty of the operation as long as it was confined to 
t&val action, a difficulty which was increased by the danger 
rom floating mines and from torpedo stations on shore. Admiral 
lomby correctly understood the situation when he told the 
Admiralty in 1878 that before sending his ships into the 
^Dardanelles it would be necessary to land a force in the Gulf 
>i Xeros to seize the lines of Bulair, and subjugate the Gallipoli 
Peninsula. 

No credence can be attached to the report of a German 
cillery officer who wrote an account of the battle on March 18th 
^hich was published in the Cologne Gazette^ and reproduced in 
^he Times of April 6th. He claims that the three lost battle- 
ships were sunk by the fire of the guns of Forts U and V, which 
^ situated dose to Chanak. According to his account, the 
^ of the forts was first concentrated on the Bouvett and, 
when she was sunk, diverted to the Irresistible^ and subsequently 
^ the Oeean^ causing them both to share the fate of the French 
battleship. The story is plausible, but untrue in the face of 
Admiral de Robeck's report, which stated that the three ships 
were sunk after striking floating mines.^ If the fire of the 
1^ had been as effective as this witness claims it to have 
b«ii, the ships would not have been allowed to remain afloat 
^J the crews had been taken off by torpedo boats. It is 
jBteresting to know from the German officer's report that the 
^^^^^AncOes forts were manned by Grcrman gunners, and that 
the whole scheme of artillery and mine defence had been 
(Spared under German direction. 

Bomhardment of fixed fortifications has never been regarded 
•* the primary work of the Fleet, the function of wMch is 
^ to destroy forts on land, but ships at se€L The operation 

/^ IcMMi ol ships were caused by mines drifting with the current, 
*^ va« enoountered in arees hitherto swept dear, uid this danger will 
^ntn ipsQiu timtment." 
I 
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described above was only possible because the Allied Fleets 
had undisputed conunand of the sea. Had there been asy 
risk of an attack by hostile ships it would have been necessary 
to have kept every round of ammunition until that risk wss 
removed. As it was, the bombardment could go on nninUr- 
ruptedly till its o|^ject had been accomplished, the wastage ic 
ammunition being made good from the naval base at Haiti. 
Alone, however, the Fleet was powerless to accomplish tbt 
ultimate purpose for which the bombardment was undertakai 
Its action was preparatory, and not decisive. Before our shif^ 
could advance into the open waters of the Mannora tbeir 
communications would have to be secured behind them, and 
the banks on both sides of the narrow waterway through wfaicb 
their supplies will come cleared of the enemy's guns and troops^ 
This is where the Army came in, and why it was necessary tv 
exercise patience till the expeditionary force had bqfon it^ 
work. 

Battle of Neuve Chapelle 

The spring campaign was opened on the British side on tir 
10th March by an attack on what was known as the Neavt 
Chapelle enclave. When General Smith-Dorrien found b 
way to lille in October 1914 barred by the Germans, who bi 
established themselves in a fortified position at La Bassee, bi 
withdrew the 2nd Corps to the line Givenchy-Neuve ChapeIl^ 
Fauquissart, where it linked up with the 8rd Corps un<k: 
General Pulteney. On the 22nd October the British positioc 
extended in a practically straight line from Houplines on tbt 
Lys river to Givenchy on the La Bass6e canal, but during tb? 
fighting at the end of October and beginning of Novembtr 
the Germans succeeded in capturing tiie village of NeQvr 
Chapelle, and pushing the enclave into the British lines vtA 
of the village. Neuve Chapelle in German hands had alwi}^ 
been a thorn in Sir John French's side as it intercepted tk 
communications of the 1st Corps at Givenchy with the Sn! 
Corps at Armenti^res, and he accordingly decided to recaptui^ 
the viUage, straighten out the British line, and push out i 
salient into the enemy's position* 

What took place was described in Sir John French's daily 
bulletins, and in lys subsequent dispatch, which was datc^ 
April 5th, but not published in London till the 15th. T^ 
dispatch came none too soon to allay the public disquietuii< 
caused by the long casualty lists, which were daily receivtd 
firom the Front during the first fortnight in April, and whid 
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seemed to be out of proportion to the results achieved. The 
report showed signs of having been carefully edited, and dealt 
principally with the three days' battle round Neuve Chapelle 
from March 10th to 18th. Besides clearing up many points 
which were left in doubt in the bulletins issued at the time of 
the battle, it disposed also of some idle rumours which were 
based on the evidence of wounded officers and men, who were 
only cognisant of facts which came under their immediate 
notice without having any knowledge of the course of the 
battle as a whole. Formerly, when battles were fought and 
won in a day, and when the operations were conducted under 
the direct hand, voice, and eye of the Commander-in-Chief, 
he was able to write his report from personal observation, and 
transmit it to the Government at home at the close of the 
battle. The Duke of Wellington's Waterloo dispatch was 
written bom La Haye Sainte on the day following the battle, 
and Lord Wolseley wrote his report of the battle of Tel-el-Kebir 
OQ the evening after he had defeated Arabi Pasha. The 
circumstances of present-day battles do not admit of prompt 
reports being rendered, owing to the extent of ground which 
they cover, and the numbers of troops and subordinate com- 
njanders engaged. Before the Commander-in-Chief can write 
bis dispatch he has to wait for the reports of his Generals, and 
these often require to be supplemented by further information, 
and sometimes explained in personal interviews. This takes 
time, but the delay should be as short, and the dispatch as full, 
85 possible, having regard to military necessity as well as to 
the public interest. 

Although Sir John French did not think it judicious to let 
^ public into the secret of his intentions, it is dear from 
^bat be wrote in his dispatch, as well as from what he omitted, 
^ when he ordered the attack on Neuve Chapelle he had 
JjJtcrior views in mmd beyond the capture of the village, which 
be only regarded as a stepping-off point for an advance on 
*-Ule, In Section 4 of his report the Field-Marshal pointed out 
tbat two miles south-west of Lille there was a marked ridge 
*hicb nms, as shown in the accompanying sketch, to the 
village of Foumes, where it bifurcates into two spurs, one 
of which leads to a height known as Haut Pommereau, and the 
other to the village of Llies. The Field-Marshal referred to 
this ridge as the ^^main topographical feature of this part of 
"*c theatre," the reference dearly indicating his intentions 
^ben he sent his secret memorandum to Sir Douglas Haig on 
^^'^'^1^ 19th, He wished to gain possession of this ridge in 
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order to reach Lille. That he (ailed to achieve his full purpose 
was not due to faulty instructions, or to incomplete ptepan- 
tions, but to certain causes which the Field-Marshal said were 
preventible, and which destroyed the hope of success almost 
before the battle began. 

The salient facts of the three days' fighting (March 10th to 
12th) as recorded by Sir John French are as follows: The 
battle opened at 7.80 a.m. on the 10th with a powerful bombard- 
ment by a large force of massed batteries of the German trendies 




protecting the village of Neuve Chapelle, the bombardment 
being wholly successful ^ in destroying the trenches except os 

^ The ** Eye Witness *' who was attached to Sir John Frenches headoiuiter* 
supplemented the Field-MarshaFs reports of the battle with a detailea xum 
tive, which he compiled from the fint-hand eyidenoe of staff and r^inMoul 
officers who were engaged in the fighting. 

"At 7.30 a.m., on the 10th,'* writes "E;^e Witness," "the battle begtf 
with a bombardment by a large number of guns and hontwera. Car otf 
in the trenches describe this fire as being the most tremendous both in i^^. 
of noise and in actual effect they had ever seen or heard. The ahriekitt? ^' 
the shells in the air, their explosions, and the continuous thunder of the bsturia 
were all merp^ into one great volume of sound. The discharges of the gns^ 
were so rapid that they sounded like .the fire of a gioantio maohine^fiiiA- 
Manr other reports have come along oorroboratinff the abore stataDOt 
" Whether we had the adyantage in the number of men,** wrote an office 
to his mother, " I cannot say, but we certainly had in suns of all oaIibr» 
You neyer heard such a din in all 3rour life. The famimonses vibnted f^ 
day lonff, and during the first half-hour of the bombardment there were soor 
17,000 shells screaming towards the Bosohes.** A Prussian oiBoer who tu 
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the extreme north of the point of attack, where the guns failed 
to reach some of the wire entanglements. The 28rd and 25th 
Brigades of the 8th Division (4th Army Corps), along with the 
Garfawal Brigade of the Anglo-Lidian Corps, then assaulted 
the trenches, and though the 28rd Brigade was temporarily 
held up by the undemolished wire entanglements mentioned 
above, the whole of the village and entrenchments protecting 
it were in British possession by 11 a.m. So far so good; but 
then occurred a delay of four and a half hours, due partly to 
the disorganisation of the infantry after their successful charge, 
but chiefly to the failure of the General Officer commanding 
the 4th Corps to send on his Reserve Brigades (21st, 22nd, and 
24th) to follow up the initial success gained by the capture of 
Neuve Chapelle. Listead of following hard on the heels of 
the leading Brigades, the Reserve Brigades did not arrive till 
8.80 p.m., and then the chance of reaching the ridgeway at 
Foumes had gone. The (^ermans were given time to rally 
and bring up reinforcements of men who had not been shaken 
by the artiUeiy bombardment, and who entered fresh into the 
battle. The 4th Corps was (Urected to occupy the village of 
Aubers, and the Anglo-Lidian Corps the Bois du Biez, but no 
progress could be made beyond the river des Layes, which con- 
stitutes the German line of defence east of Neuve Chapelle. 
The Germans held a strong entrenched position 600 yards north- 
west of Pietre Mill, and they also had a fortified bridge-head 
over the river north-west of the Bois du Biez. Sir Douglas 
Haig ordered up three battalions of the 1st Brigade from 
Givenchy to Richeboiug, but it was too late. Dar^ess came 
on, and the troops had to stay where they were, as shown in 
the sketdi. 

On the following day (March 11th) the infantry attacks were 
repeated, but without success, owing to the want of artillery 
co-operation, which had to be withheld because the telephone 
wires connecting the observers with their guns had been cut 
by the enemy's fire, and the gunners, uninformed of the position 
of the infiantry, could not continue their fire without the risk 

^^kapnwner deseribed the Bitillerpr fire on this day as nothins else than 
^'mnnier/' **My regiment/' he said, "never had a chance; there was a 
BbeO erery tea yarda ; nothing could live nndev such a fire.'* 8o effectively 
^ the gonnen do their sraeBome work that when the infantry charged up 
to the troBbfaoB they found them filled with dead and wounded men, while it 
M related that the snryivors crawled painfully out kneeling on the ground 
ftad holding up their hands in token of submisBion. At other places bcjrond 
tbe viDige the Germans made a brave stand, but only for a time, as our men 
Attaehed them with sn accumulated fury due to the long and dreary vigil 
whidi they had kept in the waterlogged trenches facing the German positions. 
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of inflicting loss on their friends. The weather, unfortunately, 
did not permit of aerial observation. The same oanditkxis 
prevailed on the 12th, and though all counter-attacks were 
repulsed, no progress could be made, and the troops remained 
in the positions which they occupied on the night after tbe 
first day's battle. 

As the result of the three days' battle round Neuve Chqidle 
a tactical success was won, but nothing more. The casualtus 
were 572 officers and 12,289 men killed, wounded, and missing. 
Sir John French made the best of the situation, but failed to 
conceal his disappointment at the limited success which resultd 
from his plans. The 2nd Army north of the Lys river under the 
command of General Smith-Dorrien was waiting to co-operate 
with the 1st Army under Grcneral Haig, but as the latter General s 
troops failed to reach the ridgeway at Foumes, the proposed 
co-operation broke down. The 2nd Cavalry Division under 
General Gough moved out of Estaires with the intention of 
marching into Lille, but, finding its way blocked, it returned 
to its bivouac. The 17th Brigade of the 8rd Corps seized tbe 
village of L'Epinette on the night of March 12th, but could 
make no progress beyond it. The whole plan of attack, which 
had been elaborated with infinite pains by Sir John FkhA 
and his staff, collapsed owing to the unfortunate delay which 
occurred at Neuve Chapelle on March 10th. The four and a 
half hours lost on that day were never recovered. Time is eveiy- 
thing in war, and a single hour lost may mar the prospects of 
a whole campaign. This was the lesson of Neuve Chapelle, 
and one which was brought home to all ranks of the Army in 
Sir John French's dispatch with the intention of its being 
turned to good account in the future conduct of the war. 

Nothing is more likely to disorganise infantry than a success- 
ful bayonet charge. At Neuve Chapelle on the morning of 
March 10th the officers and men who stormed the Gennan 
trenches after the artillery bombardment became intoxicated 
by victory, and temporarily got out of hand. The infimtn* 
regulations recognise the danger arising fix)m this cause, and 
provide against it by requiring company officers immediately 
to reform ranks after the charge, so that the men may h? 
ready either to follow up their initial success, if so reqiured 
or resist counter-attacks, which a resourceful enemy is sure to 
attempt if he thinks the victorious troops are off llieir guard. 
It was the failure of the infantry to rally which was one of 
the causes of the delay at Neuve Chapelle. 

The artillery problem is a diffictdt one to solve. When 
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pposing troops come into contact, co-operation between the 
irtiQery and infantry is always difficult, and on March 11th 
Lnd 12th it completely broke down, owing to the destruction 
)y the enemy's fire of telephone communication between the 
LTtiUery commander with his guns and the battery observers 
K\\h the infantry. Arrangements were subsequentiy made to 
insure the inmiediate restoration of communications under like 
drcumstances in future. Li the trench war now going on 
nfantry are helpless without the aid of artillery, and if wc 
nean to turn the Germans out of Belgium this can only be done 
}y an enormous expenditure of ammunition. This was the 
neaning of Sir John French's call for munitions, and this is 
Rrhy the Government then began to take the control of work- 
shops into their own hands. ** Battles can be shortened, and 
Jie waste of life lessened," wrote Sir John French, ** if attacks 
:an be supported by the most efficient and powerful force of 
utillery available ; but an almost unlimited supply of ammuni- 
tion is necessary, and a most hberal discretionary power as to 
its use must be given to Artillery Commanders. I am confident 
that this is the only means by which good results can be 
obtained with a minimum of loss." Truer words were never 
written by a British commander. This is a war of guns even 
more than of men. Whereas artillery used to take a secondary 
place on the battle-field it now takes the first place. The 
rifle is no longer the deciding weapon : the machine-gun and 
high explosive howitzer have supplanted its use. Every hour 
spent by our workmen in their shops is an hour spent in shorten- 
ing the war. This was the lesson which the Battle of Neuve 
Chapelle taught more than any other. 



CHAPTER X 

FRENCH OFFENSIVE IN CHAMPAGNE AND IX^RKAINE 

February \Uh to April \Bth 
1915 

Situation in Champagne — French offensiTe — Gain of ground — German poatre 
at St. Mihiel — ^French attack the northern face oi the salient — Gaptuxv ^ 
the Lee Epargee position — Strength of the German defe nc c o G cpgil 
Joffre abandons the offensive. 

About the middle of February, after the failure of the abortive 
German offensive described in Chapter VIII, General Joffre 
began a series of attacks against the German positions in 
Champagne and Lorraine, which were undertaken partly tr 
prevent the Germans recovering the initiative which they lo>t 
when they dug themselves into their positions in Flanders and 
the north of France, and partly also as a preparation for tiH>« 
ulterior attacks which the French Commander-in-Chief had ia 
mind when the time had been given for the Allies to develop 
their resources. 

The locaUty first chosen was one of the strongest points is 
the French line of defence. A few miles behuid the fiont 
Perthes-Le Mesnil-Beau S6jour, across which French sdA 
Germans were watching each other, was the Verdun-St. Ment- 
hould-Rheims railway nmning along the whole length of the 
French position, and fed by two other railways, which Icsd 
from the valley of the Mame, and by which reinforc^neots 
and supplies reached the French Army. On the left is a Lai|T 
French force facing the Germans in their position north vi 
Rheims, and waiting an opportunity to break through to tbe 
north, while on the right is the Argonne forest, which interposes 
a formidable barrier between the German Army watching th£ 
fortress of Verdun and the German Army in Champagiy- 
Fifty miles away to the fix)nt is the now dismantled Vaubon 
fortress of Mezi^res, where the river Heuse makes a bend to 
the north on its way to Namur, and forms one of the ro&in 
lines of retreat for the German Army through Belgium. If 
the French can drive a salient of sufficient width and depth 
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into the Gennan line in this locality, it would have a reactionary 
effect on other parts of the enemy's front, and bring about a 
general retirement in order to preserve the lateral oommmiica- 
tions of one part of the line with the others. 

Among other strategical possibilities, which must have 
occurred to the mind of General Joffre when he initiated the 
French offensive in the Champagne district, was the oppor- 
tunity which a successful advance would give of getting hold 
of the railway, which runs from Apremont ^ (see map) along 
the rear of the German position through Somme Py to Rheims. 
This railroad was being used by the Grcrmans for the same 
purpose as the St. Menehould-Rheims railway was bdng used 
by the French, and if the French could get possession of it 
they would succeed in destroying the line of communication 
which was in use for the distribution of supplies along the 
German front from Rheims to the Meuse. The loss of this 
railway to the Germans would increase the importance of 
the obstacle of the Argonn^, as the high road from Varennes 
through the Bois de la Grurie is in French hands, although the 
Grcrmans, who have an advanced post at Varennes, had been 
fighting hard for more than three months to get astride of 
tUs road, and open up another line of communication with 
Champagne. 

The French offensive took place along a five-mile front 
extending from the west of Perthes to the east of Beau S6jour, 
and there a large army, composed according to German oflScial 
reports, which there is no reason to regard as exaggerated, of 
six French Corps, slowly pushed its way northwards during 
the latter half of February and the first half of March, gaining 
a few yards one day and a few more the next, the troops woHl- 
ing in reliefs, as they would do at a regular siege, and con- 
solidating their positions as they go along. Although there 
was only a gain of some two or three kilometres of ground to 
show for five weeks' continuous fighting, the operation none 
the less fulfilled the object for which it was undertaken and 
which was to bring a constant pressure on the German position, 
and by so doing compel the enemy to use up his reinforcements 
to prevent a deavage in the line. Progress was necessarily 
slow owing to the necessity for proceeding by regular siege 
methods, which are the only means by which an enemy holdix^ 

> This Apremont, which is the present rail-head of the line nmninp throofb 
the Bois de Grurie from Rheims to Verdim, must not be oonfonnded with the 
Apremont on the St. Mihiel to Pont-i-Housson road, round which there has ban 
such heavy fighting during the past three months. 
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an entrenched position can now be successfully attacked. 
The procedure adopted was well described in the following 
words by the ** British Observer " who is attached to General 
Jofire's headquarters, and who was allowed to visit the district 
while operations were in progress — 

"' Every day an attack is made on a trench, on the edge of 
one of the Uttle woods, or to gain ground in one of them ; every 
day the ground gained has to be transformed so as to give 
protection to its new occupants, and means of access to their 
supports; every night, and on many days, the enemy's counter- 
attacks have to be repulsed. Each attack has to be prepared 
by a violent and accurate artillery fire, and it may be said 
that a trench has to be morally captured by gunfire before it 
can be actually seized by the infantry. Once in the new 
trench the men have to work with their ent^nching tools 
without exposing themselves, and wait for a counter-attack, 
doing meanwhile what damage they can to the enemy with 
hand grenades and machine guns. Thus the amount of rifle 
fire is very small : it is a war of explosives and bayonets.*' 

Always alert and watchful for danger, the Germans brought 
up reinforcements of men and guns, and strengthened their 
defences behind the fighting line. If the French pressure could 
have been maintained, and increased, the effect would have 
been to cause a further diversion of (merman troops to the 
threatened point, but after pursuing their vigorous offensive 
for nearly five weeks our Allies discovered, what was brought 
home to us at Neuve Chapelle, that success in trench war was 
dependent on an unlimited supply of ammunition, and in the 
spring of 1915 the output of the French factories fell far short 
of the requirements of the situation. Grcneral Joffre conse-* 
quently decided to postpone further offensive operations in 
this region till his batteries were fully provided with anununi- 
tion, and the British Army was better prepared for co-operative 
action. 

The Germans still continued to hold on to St. Mihid and 
its suburb Chauvoncourt on the left bank of the Meuse. It will 
he remembered that after the retreat from the Mame, when the 
Crown Prince's army was driven back to the Meuse on the 
north of Verdun, a flying column, accompanied by heavy 
vtiUery, was sent out fiiom Metz to seize the town of St. Mihiel 
^d construct a bridge-head on the west bank of the river, 
the intention being to isolate Verdun from Toul by cutting the 
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railway at this point, and at the same time establish a pwti 
tTappui across the river with the purpose of linking up witk 
the German Army operating north of Verdun, and so eonh 
pleting the investment of the fortress. The attack tock the 
French by surprise, and when the powerftd fort known as the 
Camp de Romain (see sketch), which dominates the river-bed 
at St. Mihiel, was destroyed by the Grcrman guns, the town 
fell into the enemy's hwds without further fighting. Tht: 
French sent out a mobile force bom Toul to operate on both 
banks of the Meuse, and endeavour to displace the Germans, 
who had meanwhile dug themselves securely into their positioDs 
surrounding St. Mihiel. The French reached the road between 
St. Mihiel and Pont k Mousson, which latter town they oocn- 
pied, and used as an advanced base for operating northwards, 
but they failed to advance beyond the line drawn on the sketch, 
and communications between St. Mihiel and Metz remained 
open along the road through Vigneulles, and by the railway 
through Thiancourt ^ and AxnaviUe down the left bank of the 
Moselle. 

On the north the French pushed their way during the fii^ 
fortnight in February along the front occupied, and whidi v^ 
shown in the sketch, down towards the St. MUud-'^gneuOes 
road. Holding all the heights of the Cdtes de Meuse, which 
extend for some six or eight miles east of the river, on the 
17th February they consoUdated their position by capturing t 
powerful German redoubt, which had been constructed on thr 
hills overlooking the village of Les Eparges in the valley of 
the Longeau river. This opened the way south, and gave the 
French a chance to reach the St. Mihiel- Vigneulles ro^, when 
the Germans would have had to evacuate St. Mihiel in order 
to save their communications with Metz. The position at thb 
time was interesting, and especially so because it was another 
proof of how enormously the power of the defence has beeo 
increased since the last great European war. Looking at the 
sketch of the St. Mihiel position, it would at first sight stem 
impossible that so contracted an enclave could be pushed into 
the French lines without inuninent risk to the German tca^ 
holding the bridge-head on the river. Yet this force, whicb 
was practically besieged by the French on three fronts, had 
maintained its position for nearly five months in spite of almost 
continuous efforts on the French side to force it to retirt. 
German tenacity has a good deal to say in the matter, but io 
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Jso have machine guns and high explosive howitzers, which 
lave levolutionised tactics and rendered the attack of an 
entrenched position practically prohibitive except when under- 
:aken by regular siege operations. 

During the month of March the French transferred their 
efforts from Champagne to the Woevre district with the inten- 
tion of contracting, and possibly removing altogether, the 
Serman wedge at St. Mihiel. West of the viUage of I^ Eparges, 
(^hich is ten miles south-east of Verdun, there is a long spur 
nrhich is thrown off by the cliffs overlooking the right bank of 
the Meuse, and which, from its height (846 metres) and com- 
manding position, dominates the valley of the Longeau river 
and the plain east of it. This spur, which juts out into the 
plain for more than 1400 metres, was seized by the Germans 
on the 21st September, 1914, and there they constructed a 
fomudable field fortress, which they armed with heavy howitzers 
and machine guns borrowed from the Metz forts. As long as 
the Germans held the Les Eparges position the French offensive 
was paralysed in this direction, and this determined General 
Joffre to lay siege to the position, which French troops attacked 
throughout March, 1915, and finally carried by assault on 
^pril 9th. The assault was a brilliant feat of arms, which 
has been graphically described in the following extract from a 
French official report — 

'*Two regiments of Infantry and a battalion of Chasseurs 
vere ordered to storm the summit. It was raining, and the 
nfle magazines being choked with mud the men could only 
use the bayonet* At 10 in the morning of the 8th April the 
sununit and western crest were in our hands. We then pushed 
towards the eastern crest, and at midnight, after thirteen hours 
of uninterrupted and furious fighting, almost the whole position 
of Les Eparges was in our possession, the enemy only retaining 
& small triangle at the eastern extremity. He was still counter- 
atUddng^ but his effort lacked vigour. At 8 in the afternoon 
of the 9th we again attacked. The ground was a honeycomb 
of deep holes, in which men sometimes completely disappeared ; 
A hurricane of wind and rain was raging; but our Infantry, 
covered by our guns, pushed steadily on and reached the 
^em extremity of the plateau. At this moment the summit 
^^^^^me suddenly shrouded with fog, and our guns, being no 
j^'MScr able to fire, the enemy counter-attacked, and we fell 
l^ck, but only for a moment. Half an hour later a furious 
^^^^^ made us masters of all that we had previously gained. 
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At 10 in the evening we held the whole ridge of Lcs E[ 
Our long effort was crowned with success,'* 

Ever since losing the position the Germans ha%^e been 
counter-attacks in order to regain it^ but the attacks iiff?ei 
failed, and the French are now too strongly entrenched on 
spur to be turned out except by an overwhelming foicc, 
the German staff are not in a position to bring into line at 
this point of the battle-front. 

Simultaneously witli the attack on Lcs Eparges the PrtudH 




pujshcd their offensive along both sides of the St. Miliiel wodge- 
The battle-front, which on the 15th February extended ia 
nearly straight Hne from the south of Etain to FresoeSt * 
gradually made to bulge out eastwards in the directioii of 
Conflans. On April 6th the French occupied the \'iUsi;c of 
GussainviUej and next day Hills 219 and 221, south of Et^iP 
(see sketch), were seized, while the French outposts were pusW 
towards the villages of Mai^eray and Marcheville, The Rs-nd 
artillery then commanded the Ome valley south-east of Ktuiv 
and, what is more important, the railway to Conflaust, On Uk 
southern face of the wedge the French made their way well tti 
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the north of the St. Mihiel-Pont k Mousson road» and established 
strong posts in the Bois le PrStre, Bois Mont lifare, two miles 
north of Flirey, and Bois Bml^. On April 1st a movement of 
French troops began west of Pont k Mousson with the object 
of reaching Thiaucourt and cutting railway conmiunications 
between Metz and St. Mihiel, the Germans having extended the 
branch line from Amaville to Thiaucourt by a Ught railway 
leading to the Meuse at St. Mihiel. The village of Fey en Haye 
was occupied on the 1st, and Regni^viUe on the 8rd, the latter 
village being within four miles of Thiaucourt. The Germans 
at St. Mihiel had an alternative line of conununication with 
Metz along the Yigneulles-Chambley road, and this was threat- 
ened by the French occupation of Les Eparges, but the enemy 
had a strong poifU d'appui at Combres, and his troops would 
bave to be turned out of that position before the road is open 
^ VigneuUes. The sketch map indicates the positions of the 
opposing forces in this locality better than words can do, the 
two blade lines marked on the sketch gradually drawing nearer 
to each other; but here, as elsewhere, French progress must 
necessarily be slow, as the country is intersected with woods, 
streams, and ravines, which lend themselves to defensive 
warfare, and make a rapid offensive under present-day condi- 
tion impossible. At one time we were hoping to see the 
two black lines gradually drawing nearer to each other, 
bat when General Joffre discovert the great strength of 
^be Gennan positions between the Longeau and Moselle in 
A district which was intersected with woods, streams, and 
ravines, all lending themselves to defensive warfare, he decided 
^t the cost of reclaiming St. Mihiel would be too heavy to 
justify the operation, and he gave orders for the troops to be 
<lrawn off till a more favourable opportunity offered for a further 
attack. 

When the Germans abandoned the strategical offensive, 
St. IGhiel lost its importance, and there was no longer any 
fi^tary reason for holding it. If the German staff had any 
intention of breaking through the French Une of defence 
between Verdun and Toul, a bridge-head on the Meuse would 
provide a good starting-off point ; but they must long ago have 
'^•lised the hopelessness of any such endeavour. As elsewhere, 
^ at St. Mihid, their plan appears to be to hold what they 
bave won, and use the conquered territory in order to bargain 
w peace. The hope is a vain one, for there can be no thought 
of peace till the invader is driven out of France and Belgium, 
•wi the war carried into his own country. 



CHAPTER XI 

April I5th to May 15th 
1915 

British landine in the Gallipoli Peniiisiila — MaokeDsea's invadon of Gaficift^ 
Capture of Hill 6a--8eooiid Battle of Yprea— Abortire British ofleasivv 
at Festubert — ^French offensiTe in Artois. 

After the attempt of the Fleet to clear a passage through the 
Dardanelles on March 18th had failed, there was nothing left 
to do but wait for the arrival of the land forces before renewing 
operations, which were coniined for the next five weeks to mine- 
sweeping work, and the occasional bombardment of the forts 
in the Narrows. 

The disembarkation of the Expeditionary Force began oo 
April 25th, and was announced the following day in a joint 
War Office and Admiralty communiqui^ which stated that a 
landing had been successfully accomplished in the face of 
serious opposition from the enemy posted in strong entrendi- 
ments protected by barbed wire entanglements. Three separate 
disembarkations took place — ^the Australian and New Zealand 
Division under the command of Major-G^eral Sir W. R. 
Birdwood, K.C.S.I., C.B., D.S.O., on the shore north of Gaba 
Tepe (see map), the 29th Division composed of troops from 
India, and the Colonial Garrisons, under command of Major- 
General A. C. Hunter-Weston, C.B., D.S.O., on the extreme 
south end of the Gallipoli Peninsula, and a French Division 
on the Asifitic side of the Straits in the neighbourhood of Kum 
Kale. The French troops were at that time commanded by 
General d'Amade, who on account of illness was subsequoitly 
replaced by General Gouraud. The whole expedition was 
commanded by General Sir Ian Hamilton, G.C.B., who directed 
the operations in co-operation with Admiral de Robeck. 

The operation of landing the troops mentioned above was 
graphically described by Mr. Ashmead Bartlett, who was al- 
lowed to go to the Dardanelles as representing the AssociatioD 
of Newspaper Proprietors, and whose dispatches supplemoiting 
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he official bulletins were doubtless read by all who were 
oUowing the course of this wondrous campaign. Although 
he landing at all three points was successfully accomplished the 
Mses on the side of the Allies were very heavy owing to the 
laborate defences which the Turks had constructed under 
he direction of German engineers, and the skill with which the 
lefenoe was organised. The advanced guard of the Gaba Tepe 
orce was embarked in three battleships which reached their 
K)sition off the coast at 1 a.m. on April 25th, the troops being 
ent ashore in the warships' boats towed by pinnaces, and 
wing followed by seven destroyers and a number of transports 
ontaining the rest of the Force with its guns and equipment, 
rhe landing took place rather more north of Gaba Tepe than 
fhere it was intended, only some thirty or forty yards of 
leach intervening between the sea and the high cUffs which 
ise nearly precipitously from the shore. The Turks were 
ntrenched on the beach under the cliff, and opened fire on 
he boats just as they reached the shore, but they were speedily 
lislodged with the bayonet from their first position, as also 
rom a second one on the cliff which was stormed by the 
Australian covering parties, who then advanced inland in 
»rdcr to drive the enemy away from the coast, and enable the 
'Hnsports to land the rest of the troops and supplies in safety, 
i-ater in the morning, however, the Turks were reinforced and 
iounter-attacked the Australians in such numbers that they 
iad to retire to the crest of the cliff, where they entrenched 
i^mselves against further attacks. Throughout the night of 
•he 25th, and during the whole of the 26th, the Turks, largely 
*inforoed and led by their German officers, continued their 
|ttacks with great determination ; but with the help of the 
ue of the ships their offensive was completely broken, and 
>y the night of the 26th the Colonial troops had dug them- 
5^[es securely into their positions on the lower slopes of the 
5ari Bair ridgeway north-west of the Bokhali valley. On the 
|7th the Turks renewed their attacks with the help of a rein- 
orcement of field guns, but they could make no impression 
>o the Australians and New Zealanders, who held a semi- 
»cular line of trenches on the cliff covering the descent to the 
^c^h, which was being turned into an advanced base for the 
nvading troops in this locality. The following quotation from 
V. Ashmead-Bartlett's report gives some idea of the difficulties 
experienced in the disembarkation, and of the magnitude of 
^ operations to which our Army and Navy are committed. 
'' Every round of ammunition," he writes, ** all water, and 
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all supplies had to be landed on a narrow beach, and then 
carried up pathless hills, valleys, and bluffs, several himdicd 
feet high, to the firing line. The whole mass of troops coocec- 
trated on a very small area, and unable to reply, were exposed 
to a relentless and incessant shrapnel fire, which swept even 
yard of the ground, although fortunately a great deal of it was 
badly aimed, or burst too high. The reserves were engaged in 
road-making, or in carrying suppUes to the crest of the difi. 
and in answering more calls for ammunition. • . . On goiof 
ashore through an avalanche of burning shrapnel, you land c^ 
a beach thirty yards wide between the water and the dif 
which rises steeply for some hundreds of feet. There ait 
regiments waiting to move to the trenches, fatigue partio 
unloading boats and lighters, others making great pyramkb 
of tinned meat and biscuits, others fetching water, of whidi i 
supply has been found on shore. There are trains of mub 
dragging field guns into position, Indians in charge of mountAiL 
guns, dressing stations where the wounded are hastily tended 
before being sent to the ships. Other fatigue parties are laying 
telegraph and telephone wires, and still others carrying supi&^ 
up the cliffs." 

The 29th Division of the Southern Force was landed simul* 
taneously with the Northern Force, and under the same coc- 
ditions, the warships covering the disembarkation with the fire 
of their guns. Landings were effected on five different beadtf 
near Cape Tekeh, Cape Helles, Sedd-d-Bahr, and Morto Bav. 
At the former two places, and at Horto Bay, the troops gained 
a footing on land without much difficulty, but in and lomd 
the fort at Sedd-el-Bahr the Turks were so strongly entrenched, 
that after getting on shore in two places the landing partio 
had to withdraw till the morning of the 26th, when Uie force 
landed under Cape Helles made a flank attack on the Sedd-<-l- 
Bahr position, and drove the Turks out of their entrenchmcntv 
By the evening of the 27th, the 29th Division after hard fi^tmit 
established itself across the whole of the Peninsula from £a^ 
Hisarlik to a point on the western coast two miles from Cdp? 
Tekeh. 

The French landed on the same day at Kum Kale, not for 
the purpose of operating on the Asiatic shore of the StraiU 
as was first reported, but as a feint made with the abject o^ 
diverting attention from the British disembarkation on ii^ 
opposite shore. After the landing had been successfully accoo- 
plished, and Kum Kale occupied, the French crossed over u> 
the GaUipoli Peninsula on the evening of the 27th, and joinec 
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he British troops. On the nights of May 1st and 2nd, deter- 
mined attacks were made by the Turks all along the line held 
by the Allied troops, and repulsed, as we were informed by 
Lord Crewe on May 11th, with " inconsiderable loss to ourselves," 
uid with " heavy loss to the enemy." Meanwhile the work of 
consolidating the positions occupied went on continuously, and 
by the|niidcUe of May they were reported to be seciure against 
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•ny possible counter-attack. Discovering this, the Turks 
*l»ndoned their costly attacks, preferring to revert to the 
defensive tactics which were so successful at Plevna and the 
Shipka Pass, and await attack in their entrenched positions. 
T*he Allied troops reached the neighbourhood of Kritlua, where 
^ir further progress was barred by the Turkish entrench- 
°^^ts, and from where they could see the enemy's working 
Parties converting Achi Baba into a formidable stronghold. 
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In the Dardanelles, as in other battle areas, tactical results 
depended on there being an unlimited supply of ammunition it 
the disposal of the artillery commanders. 

The disembarkation of so large a force — ^29,000 men were 
landed on the first day of the disembarkation alone—oo a 
hostile coast and under the conditions described is unique in 
the history of war. So formidable was the task entrusted to 
Sir Ian Hamilton that General von der Goltz, who is vdl 
acquainted with the coimtry, and had supervised the amn^ 
ments made for putting it into a state of defence, foretoM its 
certain failure, and after learning of what was intended affirmed 
that British troops were about to try what the Germans iRitfa 
all their experience of war would under no dreumstanoes have 
dared to attempt. The General's forecast proved to be ifrong. 
for, though the expedition eventually came to an abortive end 
the antecedent difficulty of disembarkation was successfolly 
accomplished, and safe paints d^appui were secured on the coast 

A glance at the sketch map accompanying this chapter shows 
the nature of the country over which the Ebqpeditionaiy Fores 
would have to fight its way northwards through the PeninsoU. 
the interior of which is a mass of tortuous hills and ravines with 
here and there some commanding points which dominate the 
surrounding country. Achi Baba is one such position, rising ss 
it does for 780 feet above sea-level and commanding the load 
from Sedd-el-Bahr through Krithia to Haidos as well as the 
Suandere valley on the north. Achi Baba has been described 
as the Spion Kop of the Gallipoli Peninsula, and before the 
Allied troops could pass it by, the hill would have to be stormed. 
This is where it was hoped the guns of the Fleet would come 
in, for the hill offers a good target from the sea. Beyond the 
Suandere river is the high ridge known as Pasha Dagh (set 
map) which encircles the town of Maidos, and also oommsod^ 
the road leading to it from the south of the peninsula. If tk 
Allies could gain possession of the Pasha Dagh plateau, Haidos 
would become untenable, and what remains of the Kilid Babr 
defences would be turned. Beyond the Narrows is anotbe; 
formidable defensive position, shown on the sketch as Mil 
Tepe, overlooking the Bokhali valley, and stretching across the 
peninsula till it meets the Sari Bari ridgeway, on the westero 
slopes of which General Birdwood's troops dug themselves into 
their entrenched positions. The nature of the country favoun 
the defence, but after the initial difficulty of the landing hsd 
been got over no one doubted the capability of our troops t^* 
clear a way through the peninsula. 
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"The expedition to the Dardanelles has been criticised 
)ecau8e it diverted strength from Flanders and the north of 
Prance, where Sir John French wants every man, gun, and shell 
K can get. Concentration, say the critics, not dispersion, 
ihould be the guiding principle of all strategical combinations. 
Vie have first of all to drive the Germans out of Belgium and 
the north of France, and when we have done this it will be 
time enough to think about driving the Turks out of Europe. 
The critics who talk and write thus misconceive the conditions 
jnder which we are waging this great war, and undervalue the 
idvantage which our sea supremacy confers on ourselves and 
>ur Allies. The primary purpose of seizing Constantinople is 
not to expel the Turks from Europe, though that will inci- 
Jentally follow the success of our Army, but to open up com- 
munications with Russia, facilitate the intervention of Neutral 
States, and establish a fresh base for operations against Austria- 
Hungary. It is easier to attack Austria from the south than 
Gennany from the west or sea, and if we can reach Vienna up 
the valley of the Danube the effect will be to divert German 
troops for the defence of Germany's southern frontier, and by 
M going relieve the pressure on Belgium. It has been well 
said that we must approach this war with a big map in hand, 
And regard it with the eyes of the strategist rather than with 
those of a professor of tactics.'* 

These words were written by the author of this volume in 
the month of May 1915, and there is not one word which he 
would now wish to unsay. The expedition ended abortively, 
but it need not, and ought not, to have done so had Sir Ian 
Hamilton been given a force adequate for so large an operation 
of war. 

Russian Defeat in Galicia 

Turning now to the Russian theatre of war, a great change 
took place in the situation in Galicia at the end of April, when 
the position was as follows. The Russians held the lines of 
^ Dunajec and Biala rivers from the Vistula down to Zboro, 
«h1 from thence the whole crest of the Carpathian mountains 
up to the Uszok Pass, their troops on the right flank being 
V'shtA well down the southern slopes of the moimtains. East 
of the Usasok Pass a German Army some six Corps strong had 
^cd a footing on the north side of the Tucholka and Beskid 
Passes, and was trying to move down the Stryj valley in 
^«>^peration with an Austro-Hungarian Army, which had 
entered Galicia through the Jablonitza Pass. On their extreme 
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left the Russians, after evacuating the Bukovina, had retreated 
behind the Dniester, where they were awaiting the anivai of 
reinforcements. During the last fortnight in April beavr 
fighting took place between the Tucholka and Jablonitza Fosses, 
and especially in the region of Kosiowo, without dedsive coo- 
sequences. The Russian invasion of Hungary was checked 
while the enemy's attempt to seize the railway junctkm d 
Stryj had equally failed, the result being a stalemate. 

During the last week of April the scene of interest w 
transferred from eastern to western Galicia, where the Gennan 
staff had been concentrating for some weeks a large Aiistio- 
German Army behind the Dunajec river, with the object of 
striking a sudden blow at the Russian 8rd Army, which under 
Genercd Dimitrieff was watching the passages over the Dunajec 
and Biala rivers. The plan was well conceived, and carefuDy 
concealed, the concentration being carried out with the utmost 
secrecy, and being unknown to the Russian commander till 
the storm suddenly burst over his head on April 29th. On 
that day General Mackensen, who was placed in executi\^ 
command of the Austro-German Army, launched his attack 
from New Sandec against DimitriefTs left, which was drivca 
out of Gorlice towards Jaslo. This initial success was followed 
up on May 1st and 2nd by an overwhelming attack directed 
by Mackensen in person, with the Archduke Friedrich looidiu 
on, against the Russian centre at Gezkowice on the Biala rivtr. 
the infantry attack being preceded by a heavy gun bombard- 
ment, to which General Dimitrieff had no guns to reply-* 
Driven out of their entrenchments by the artillery bombard- 
ment, the Russians fell back all along the line behind tlie 
Wisloka river, which, rising in the Carpathian mountains netf 
the Dukla Pass, flows nearly parallel to the Dunajec tiO if^ 
reaches the Vistula at Ostrowek about thirty mUes above the 
confluence of that river with the Vistula. Mackensen gave ha 

^ " Special reports from the West GalioiAn battlefield state that preoo«» 
describe the effect of oar artillery as appalling, especially at Gorlio^ vkr 
the Russians fought stnbbomly, and endured tne terrible fire for foor boms 
during which divisions dwindled to re^mente» and regiments to oompsiiu«> 
All staff officers of one division were killed or wounded, and several giratf^ 
were also killed or wounded. Gorlice was set on fire by the bombardment uA 
destroved. The southern wing of the Russians has been broken along a ^r^ 
of 36 kibmetres, and the Russians were forced not only to abandon the &« 
line, but also the villages behind these lines. The centre of the Rnsnam «*< 
also so shaken by Mondajr evening from the shelling of ita two wingi tbi 
they had to abandon their positions. Thousands of prisonen were Ukia 
Our victory is especially important in that it deprives the Russian Otfpstbtta 
Army of protection for its flank." — German Mam Headquartan commit**^ 
Hay 6th. 
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victorious troops no rest, but sent them after the Rassians. 
who lost heavily in prisoners on their way back to the San. 
On May 7th the German advanced guard crossed the Wi^oka 
river at Jaslo, and pushed back the retreating Russians teo 
miles further east across the Wislok river, a tributary of tk 
San. On May 10th the Austro-German Army was deployed 
along the Une Szczucin-Debiea-Krosno-Baligrod, a renmant 
of the 8rd Army still clinging to the right bank of the 
Vistula, and yielding ground slower than the Russian centre 
and left wing, who were exposed to the full force of the enemy's 
attack. On this day the 8th Russian Army in the ndghboor* 
hood of the Lupkow Pass began to fall back on the upper 
San river to save its communications, which were being threat- 
ened by Mackensen's rapid advance. A further advance was 
made on May 11th, Dynow and Sanok being occupied on the 
12th, and Dobrovil on the 14th,'on which day Mackensen's left 
wing reached the left bank of the San river at Jarasbv, the 
latter place being stormed by the Prussian Guard on the 15tk 
Two days later the enemy's advanced guards reached Sambor 
on the upper Dniester river, and occupied Drohobycz, irtucfa b 
half way between Sambor and Stryj. The whole of westen 
Galicia was then in Austrian possession, and Przemysl was is 
danger of being invested. 

The defeat of the 8rd Russian Army in western Galicia has 
been likened to the defeat of the 10th Army in East Pnisaa 
in the middle of February, when General Bulgakoffs corps 
was surprised on the Augerap river, and practically annihilated : 
but the consequences of General Dimitrieff's defeat were far 
more serious than those which followed the defeat of the lOtii 
Russian Army. That army was on the extreme right flank 
of the Russian battle-front, and, as far as the other Russian 
Armies were concerned, it was operating en Pair with the 
intention of invading East Prussia without co-operation with 
the Russian forces in Poland. The case was different witb 
General Dimitrieff when he was driven from his def^ve 
positions between the Vistula and the Carpathians, for hb 
army was the connecting link between the Russian centre in 
Poland and the Russian left in Galicia, and his defeat exposed 
not only the right flank of the 8th Russian Army, which was 
about to descend into Hungary, but also the left flank of the 
Army north of the Vistula, which was holding the line of the 
Nida river. The line of the Nida had to be abandoned, and 
the approaches to Warsaw from Cracow consequently un* 
covered, while south of the Vistula the Russian 8th Army 
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was compeUed to retire from the Carpathian crest as far as 
the Stryj valley, and take up a new line of defence on the 
upper Dniester. 

While these astounding events were taking place in western 
Galicia, the Russian Army which retired fiom the Bukovina 
when the Austrian right wing invaded it» suddenly resumed 
the offensive, crossed the Dniester in force near 2^eszczyki, 
attacked and defeated the Austrians in the neighbourhood of 
Horodenka, drove them back to the Pruth, capturing 20,000 
prisoners on the way, and reoccupied Nadvoma. This move- 
ment, however, was not continued, for General Linsingen, at 
the head of the Austro-German Army, which had been threaten- 
^S Strjrj all through April had reached Dolina, and it was 
necessary to decisively defeat this army before advancing 
south of the Pruth. The Russian conunander, however, 
declined battle, and fell back behind the Dniester in conformity 
with the general retirement, which had been ordered by the 
Grand Duke. The fact was, the Russians had exhausted 
their supplies of ammunition, and could no longer stand up 
against the Germans. Retirement was the only flJtemative to 
annihilation. 

General Mackensen's victory, though locally disastrous to 
the Russian plan of campaign, was not decisive. The Russians 
were defeated, but not demoralised. Their retreat from western 
Galida was an ordered retirement, not a rout. The Russian 
Annies were still ** in being," and reinforcements were arriving. 
If Gennan troops had been detached from east to west, or 
if Austrian troops had been sent to the Italian frontier, this 
couM only have been done by weakening the line of defence 
at some point where troops were necessary to oppose the Russian 
invasion. Herein lay the significance of the intervention of 
Italy which took place at this time and will be referred to in 
another chapter. If Italy were to put forth her full strength 
she could place and maintain in the field a fighting force of a 
miOioii and half of men, and so great a reinforcement of strength 
thrown into the scale at such a time ought to weigh it down 
on the side of the Allies. 



Capture of Hill 60 

On the 18th of April, a bulletin was received from Sir John 
Pfn^ch repenting an attack by the 2nd British Army on Hill 00, 
which is a dominating point on the north side of the Ypres- 
I^ railway. As long as it was held by the Germans there 
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was always the danger of their using it as a pottil d'appui for 
an attack on Ypres, coming along the roads leading from the 
Lys river. General Smith-Dorrien decided to capture the 
position, and with this object his sappers had been busy dining 
the first half of April in constructing mines under the German 
trenches. These were exploded on the evenings of the 17th 
April, when the infantry rushed in and assaulted the position, 
surprising the Germans, and capturing the whole of their first 
line trenches. Then began a battle for possession of the hiH 
which lasted till the night of the 21st, when the Gennass 
were finally driven off the summit and the slopes leading down 
from it. For five days and nights the battle raged with un- 
ceasing violence, and was the occasion of some of the severest 
hand-to-hand fighting which has taken place during the war 
between British and German troops. After describing the 
events of these memorable days, the ** Eye Witness " irith 
Army Headquarters writes as follows — 

'' The attack and defence of Hill 60 was a mere episode in 
the British operations, and a very minor occurrence in the 
whole of the front held by the Allies, but none the less it wiD 
go down in history among the finest exploits performed by 
British troops during the war. Officers who experienced tk 
bombardment prior to the attack of the Prussian Guard oo 
November 11th, and also underwent that directed on Kll ^• 
state that the latter was by far the worse of the two. What 
our troops withstood can to some degree be realised when it ^ 
remembered that the space fought over between April 17th 
and 21st was only about 250 yards in length and 200 in depth. 
On to that small area the enemy for hours on end hurled tons 
of metal and high explosives, and at times the hill top was 
wreathed in clouds of poisonous fumes. And yet our gallant 
infantry did not give way. They stood firm under a ^ 
which swept away whole sections at a time, fiUed the trenches 
with dead bodies, and so cumbered the approaches to the 
front line that reinforcements could not reach it without having 
to climb over the prostrate forms of their fallen comrades.'* 

Second Battle of Ypres 

Hardly had our troops secured possession of HiU 00 than 
the Germans launched an attack against vdist is known as 
the Ypres salient, with the intention of driving the AlU^ 
troops out of the enclave thrust into their lines in this locality- 
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The battle began on the evening of the 22nd April, and after 
nearly continuous fighting lasting over twenty days, the 




^^^nnan attadcilcame to an end by sheer force of lassitude. 
A» a result of thL prolonged battle the Ypres salient has been 
contracted in size for reasons which will be presently explained, 
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but after losing 80,000 killed and wounded men the Germans 
are no nearer Calais than they were before they made tiiis 
second tremendous effort to break through the British lines. 

The following is a brief summary of what took place betwea 
the 22nd April and the 12th Hay. The 2nd British Army, 
commanded by General Smith-Dorrien, was holding a Hue 
which extended in a north-westerly direction, passing about 
two miles west of Gheluvelt, and thence to the cross roads 
(see map) at Broodseinde, from where the line strack the 
Poelcappelle-Ypres road at Kesselaere. From that point the 
French Colonial troops prolonged the line to the north-west, 
their trenches being carried round the north side of Lange- 
marck, and then going in a nearly straight line to Steenstraete 
on the Ypres Cimal, whence the Belgians took up the line 
along the left bank of the Canal and Yser river down to the 
coast. On the evening of April 22nd the GermanSy giving oo 
warning, let loose a supply of asphyxiating gas, which ^ 
emitted from cylinders, and favoured by the north wind rolled 
down across the French trenches west of Langemarck. 0\'er- 
come by the poisonous fumes, the French left their trenches, 
and hurriedly retired out of reach of the gas to the Ypres 
Canal. After allowing time for the gas to disperse, the Germans 
followed the French as far as the Canal, crossed it at St^en* 
straete, and seized the village of Lizeme on the night of the 
28rd* Next day the French troops rallied, drove the Gemuns 
out of Lizeme, and re-established their line on the right bank 
of the Canal, the Germans retaining possession of a bridge-hea<i 
at Steenstraete. 

The sudden retreat of the French from Langemarck created 
what Sir John French described as an " unexpected situation" 
by imcovering the British left, and leaving a big gap in the 
Allies' line south of Langemards:, whereupon Brigadier-General 
Turner, commanding the 8rd Cajiadian Brigade, quick to per* 
ceive the danger, changed front from north-east to north-west^ 
and so saved the situation. Had he waited for orders, and 
kept his brigade in its original position, the Germans would 
have broken through to Ypres before reinforcements could 
have arrived. Then ensued a terrific battle, which lasted 
almost continuously night and day from Friday, April 2Srd. 
to Wednesday the 28th. All through the 28rd the Canadians 
held on to their position astride of the PoelcappeUe-Tp|^ 
road, north and west of the village of St. Julien, with a tenacity 
to which Sir John French has paid a high tribute of pr^s^* 
but on the 24th the Germans concentrate against St. Joli^* 
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and on the 25th the Canadians fell back to Fortuin, leaving 
St. Julien in German hands. On the 26th the position becom- 
ing critical, a combined Anglo-French attack was made along 
the whole front from Steenstraete to the Passchendael road 
north-west of SSonnebeke, the result being to break the strength 
of the German offensive, which began to wear itself out, for 
on the 27th the attacks were feebler, and on the 28th they 
ceased altogether in the direction indicated. The gap had 
been filled, and French and British troops had once more joined 
hands together. 

The sidient as contracted by the French retirement was 
found to be too narrow at its apex for defensive purposes, and 
on May 8rd Sir John French decided to still further contract it 
by withdrawing from Zonnebeke, and taking up the position 
shown in the dotted line on the sketch accompan3ring this 
article. This brought the first phase of the twenty-days' 
battle round Ypres to an end, the results achieved by the 
p^nnans being quite inconunensurate with the appalling losses 
incurred in their reckless attacks. Whereas on April 22nd the 
British front was some fifteen miles broad, and some five or 
six deep, on May 8rd the line was reduced to a breadth of 
eight, and a depth of three miles. The position, as contracted, 
is by no means an ideal one, but it constitutes an offensive 
potn/ (fappus, which may presently prove to be most useful 
to the Allies if the Anglo-IVench offensive develops satisfactorily 
south of the Lys river.^ 

Thwarted in their attacks on the Ypres salient, the Germans 
returned on May 6th to the attack of Hill 60, and with the 
help of the poisonous gases, which they have taken into system- 
atic use, they succeeded in regaining a footing on the hUl, but 
wi the following day Sir John French reported that some of 
the lost trenches had been recovered by successful counter- 
attacks. In the middle of May possession of the hill appeared 
to be equally shared by British and Germans alike. Meanwhile 
^ Hay 8th another, and very determined, attack was made 
on the Ypres salient along the Poelcappelle road, the Germans 
&t first succeeding in penetrating the British lines, both at 
Frezenbcrg and Wieltje; but their success was short-lived, for 
counter-attacks recovered all the groimd lost. On Sunday, 
^y ^h, masses of infantry were hurled against the British 

/ Pnrtlitt referonoe to the Seoond Battle of Ypres la made in Chapter XIII, 
*^^^tioiua lif ht is thrown on the battle and its results by the dispatch 
J ridd-lihnhAl Bu John ftenoh, ooTering the period between April 6tn and 
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positions both on the north and south-east of the salient, bat 
the attacks were all beaten off with corresponding slau^tcr. 
A renewal of the attack met with the same fate on the lOtli, 
and on the 11th the Germans threw up the sponge, despairing 
of success. The second phase of the twenty-days' battle had 
ended, as the first did, in a complete victory for the British troops. 
The cordon round Ypres was intact, and the position safe« 

Given a fair field with an unpoisoned air, and the issue 
between the British and German soldier is never doubtfuL 
Again and again has the Volunteer shown his superiority over 
the Conscript. . The reason of this ascendancy is not hard to 
understand. The German conscript fights under oompulsioo, 
the British volunteer from a sense of duty. Voluntary service 
is winning all along the line, and as the war goes on its advan* 
tages will become more and more appreciable. The inspiratkm 
is there. All that is wanted is organisation to give it directioiu 
and the equipment necessary to make it effective.^ 

On Sunday, May 9th, at the very moment when the Germans 
were launcUng their final attack against the Ypres salient. 
Sir John French ordered the 1st British Army, under General 
Haig, to take the offensive all along the line from Bois Grenier 
(see sketch) to Festubert, with the object of supporting a 
French offensive north of Arras. The British attack on this 
day failed owing to the ineffectiveness of the preparatory 
artillery bombardment, due, as has since been made known, 
to the want of a sufficient supply of high-explosive shells. On 
the left our troops made some progress in the directioa of 
Fromelles, and managed to establish themselves on the io^rer 
slopes of the Aubers ridge, but the gain of ground was only of 
trifling extent, while on the right the attack was pulled up at 
once owing to the Germans having strengthened their defen<ses 
in preparation for it. The troops were drawn off at ni^t, 
and the attack was not renewed till May 15th, when after 

^ Although ooDseription has been temporarily adopted in Gfeat Britaa 
in deference to. the wishes of the military authorities there are many vko 
think, as the w^.^er does, that the Ifilitary Servioe Aot was unnecessary, and 
that every man j the Empire would have come forward to fight for his oooAtfy 
had a direct personal appeal been made to him without anv threat of wbat 
would happen if he failed to respond to the calL life wouU not have bean 
worth livmg for the ** shirker,** who wouki have been shunned by his fellow 
countnrmen as a moral leper, with whom association would have been im- 
possible. Oonscription saved the military authorities from the burden of 
Toluntary recruiting ; but this is all that can be said for it, while it disooonted 
the moral effect created by the spectacle of a whole empire rising ae one aaa 
to punish the evildoers who have brought the indescribable misery oC this 
war on the world. 
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K)mbaitlment lasting over several days the 1st Corps made a 
liccessful advance in the night between Biehebourq I'Avoue 
kDd Festubert, crossing the Festubert^Quinchy road, and 
idvancing for a mile into the German lines. The advance was 
tnewed on the 16th, but, as will be explained in Chapter XII, 
uul to be abandoned just when it seemed to be progressing 
avourably for the want of necessary anmiunition to maintain 
;he artillery bombardment. 

French Offensiv£ in Abtois 

Simultaneously with the abortive attempt of the 1st British 
Army to reach the Foumes ridgeway the French on the 
Qorth of Arras began an offensive movement which resulted 
in a considerable initial success for the Allied forces. South 
of the La Bassee-Bethune Canal the Germans seized about 
the middle of October the railway junction of Lens, and 
constructed a line of entrenchments on the west of the town, 
extending from Loos down to Neuville St. Vaast, whence the 
Gennan line turned south-east round Arras, which had all 
along been in French possession. The Germans strengthened 
the defences covering Lens by pushing out an enclave into 
the French lines, and occup3ring the high ground which 
i^ enclosed by the quadrilateral contained by the four posi- 
tions of Notre Dame de Lorette, Ablain, Carency including 
Ilill 125, and Souchez, a viUage on the high road between 
Arras and Bethune. This quadrilateral position constituted a 
powerful defensive point d'appui for the Germans covering Lens, 
and General Jof&e determined to attack it as an antecedent 
step to a further advance eastwards. 

The attack began early on the morning of May 9th, and up 
to a point was wholly successful, the Germans being driven 
out of their fortified positions at Notre Dame de Lorette, 
Ablam, and Carency, while on the south nearly the whole of 
the village of NeuviUe St. Vaast fell into French hands. Our 
Allies owed their success to the gallantry of their infantry, 
Mid also in a large measiure to the -effective artilk y bombard- 
ment with high explosive shells, which shattered the German 
tienches before the infantry attack was launched. In four 
days' Suiting, from May »th to the 12th, the French captured 
^^ prisoners and a quantity of machine guns and war 
niaterud. 

The map shows the significance of this new French offensive. 
^^^ had long been a thorn in General Joffre's side, for its 
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occupation by the enemy severed railway oonmiumcati(m be- 
tween Arras and Bethune, and compelled the French staff to 
send reinforcements and supplies to the north by the round* 
about route of St. Pol. Apart from this, if the French could 
get to Lens they would threaten La Bassee from the south, 
while the British threatened it from the north. La Bassee was 
and still is the first objective of the Allies in this locality, for 
until the Germans are driven out of the positicm no advance 
can be made to recover possession of the great industrial town 
of Lille. 



CHAPTER XII 

May 15th to June 15th 
1915 

The ntnAtion in the Gallipoli Penuunk — Battle of the 4th June— Its abortire 
ranihi — ^Inoreaaed power of the defensive— Causes of the British failure 
at Festuberi — German attack on the Ypres salient beaten off — Successful 
French offensives in Artois and on the Aisne— Italy declares war on 
Austria-Hungary — The Italian Army— Strategical situation discussed — 
Maokensen's progress in Galicia — Russians evacuate Przemysl— German 
artiUeiy preponderance. 

In the Gallipoli Peninsula no substantial advance was made by 
the Allied troops during the month of May, the operations 
having taken the form of trench warfare, which was carried 
on tmder conditions similar to those on other battle-fronts. 
Directed by ^eir German officers, the Turks used their favourite 
weapon, the spade, with undoubted success, and converted 
the ground round the central point cPappui of Achi Baba into 
& veritable field fortress, which could only be subdued by the 
slow methods of siege operations. 

On the night of Hay 18th the Turks made a determined 
^tack on the Australian and New Zealand troops who were 
Mding a defensive position on the lower slopes of the Saribair 
ridgeway, the attack being repulsed with a loss to the enemy 
of 7000 killed and wounded. A few days after the encounter 
the Turks asked for a truce to bury their dead, when more 
than 8000 corpses were found on the battlefield. Ten days 
'•tcr the French, operating on the right of the AUies' line, 
^^onned an important redoubt called '' Le Haricot," but the 
Turks regained possession of the work by a counter-attack on 
the night of June 1st. On the morning of June 4th Sir Ian 
Hamihon ordered a general attack to be made all along the 
front in the southern area, the order of battle being as foUows. 
The Indian Division was on the extreme left with its left flank 
resting on the ^gean coast. Next to the Indians came the 
Wth Division of Regulars under General Hunter Weston, the 
Territorial Division prolonging the line as far as General 
I* 145 
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Paris's Naval Division, which formed the right of the British 
force, the two French Divisions taking up the line down to 
the east coast of the peninsula. The battle opened with what 
General Hamilton described as a " heavy bombardment " by 
all available guns on shore assisted by the fire of the ships, 
but the bombardment was not completely efifective, for in 
one spot facing the right of the Indian Division the heavy 
wire entanglement protecting the Turkish entrenchments w»s 
untouched by shells, and the attacking infantry failing to 
capture this entrenchment the Turks were able to enfilade the 
advancing troops all along the front as they moved to the 
assault. In consequence of this nearly all the ground gained 
in the first rush had to be }delded up to the enemy. The 
French 2nd Division re-took "Le Himcot" for the fourth 
time, but were again unable to retain possession of it when 
the Turks made a counter-attack along the communication 
trenches which connected the redoubt with their reserves. At 
the end of the day the net result was only a gain of 500 yards 
along a front of nearly three miles. 

A notable feature of the day's operations was an attempt 
made by the Australian and New Zealand Corps under Genenl 
Birdwood to come to the assistance of the southern force by 
attacking in flank the Turkish reinforcements, which were 
brought into the fighting line from Maidos. On paper General 
Birdwood's task seemed easy to accomplish. From Gaba 
Tepe to Maidos is only four and a half miles, and it would be 
natural to suppose that a British Corps composed of Australians 
and New Zealanders, perhaps the b^t fighting material in the 
world, would be able to hold up any number of Turkish troops 
who might try to march along their front ; but fadng Genenl 
Birdwood's positions on the Saribair slopes the Turks had 
constructed a barrier of barbed wire entanglements, and 
machine-gun pits, which secured the safety of the Maados- 
Krithia road along which Turkish troops could come and go 
as they pleased without molestation. On June 4th Genenl 
Birdwood tried to force a way through the Turkish lines, but 
he failed to do so, and his flank attack broke down. Machine 
guns, magazine rifles, and high explosive hand-grenades have 
altered the tactical conditions under which battles are now 
fought and won, the power of the defence being so increased 
that a single company can hold up an Army Corps. 

The lesson to be learnt from this battle of June 4th was the 
same as that taught at Neuve Chapelle, at Ypres, and at 
Festubert — ^the ne^ for an overwhelming mass of guns, ezpe- 
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Ally of the howitzer type, and for an unlimited supply of 
igh explosive shells. By this means alone can trench war- 
ire be successfully carried on. If men are sent to attack 
resent-day entrenchments before they have been completely 
iiattered by artillery fire, they are sent to certain destruction. 
Q the Gallipoli Peninsula, with its circumscribed area which 
recluded manoeuvring, and with its innumerable defensive 
ositions, the difficulties of attack, always considerable, were 
ccentuated in a far greater degree than in an open country 
ke Flanders. It is big batteries which were wanted more 
han big battalions, and herein lay the significance of the 
ask in front of Mr. Lloyd George. Victory — ^we know it now — 
lepends as much upon the efforts of our men in workshops at 
tome as upon the courage and skill of our soldiers at the 
'root, not because fighting qualities are of less worth than 
leretofore, but because those qualities are paralysed for action 
f the mechanical appliances required for their scope are neither 
ufficient nor effective. 

During the period under review in this chapter (Hay 15th to 
[tine 15th) the situation on the thirty-mile front occupied by 
>ir John French's Army from Ypres down to the Bethune-La 
Bassee Canal remained practically unchanged. There was 
^hnost continuous local fighting resulting in some slight gains 
to the British troops south of the Lys river, and in some dight 
losses north of it, but nothing was done either by our own 
troops, or by those of the enemy, to alter materially a situation 
whidi remained much as it was in October 1914 when the 
British Army was transferred from the Aisne to Flanders. 
The stalemate continued. 

Certain tactical operations took place, however, which 
require notice for other than strategical reasons. The chief 
of these was the British offensive on the line Richebourg 
L'Avoue-Festubert (see the map in Chapter XI), which, as 
explained in that chapter, began on May 16th, and was con- 
^ued with considerable success during the 17th, when it 
gradually worked itself out owing to the supply of ammunition 
being unable to keep pace with the demand. Many valuable 
lives were lost in this operation, and a vast number of shells 
^^cre fired away, but so far as could be ascertained from the 
i^its of Sir John French there was not more of a gain than 
1200 yards at most along a front of two miles. Two attacks 
were made along the front indicated, one from Richebourg 
^ 11.80 p.m. on the night of May 15th, and a second from 
l^'esitubert at 8 a.m. on tiie 16th, the German trenches having 
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been subjected to a continuous artillery fire for some days 
previous to the beginning of the operation. The attaek from 
Richebourg was not wholly successful, as the enemy wot 
prepared tot it. On the left the British advance was checked 
almost immediately, but on the right the assaulting troops 
gained possession of the German first-line trenches without 
heavy loss, and subsequently established themselves in the 
second-line trenches, the gain of ground in this locality amount- 
ing to some 600 yards on a front of 800 yards. The Festobcft 
attack was more successful, our troops carrying three lines of 
German trenches along a front of some 1200 yards, and then 
penetrating for nearly three-quarters of a mile in rear of the: 
enemy's position. The C^ermans were taken by surprise, bzkI 
some hundred or more surrendered, the prisoners testifymg; 
to the heavy damage done by our artillery fire during tbei 
bombardment which preceded the attack. 

The result of this day's battle was to drive two wedges into 
the enemy's lines, one in front of Richebourg, and the oibet 
of Festubert, the intervening space of some 1000 yards bexD(! 
left in German possession. The positions in this space weft' 
attacked next day, but without success. Some slight progre&si 
was made north of La Quinque Rue, but by the evening of 
the 17th the situation was much as it was on the night of the. 
16th, and as it has remained ever since. 

In describing the battle of the 17th the "Eye Witness'* 
with Sir John French's headquarters remarked as foDows: 
"The enemy's breastworks were well armed with madxinc 
guns behind steel shields, which could only be destroyed by 
high explosive shells." It is regrettable that the iBck of U^ 
necessary shell should have prevented the destruction of the^ 
breastworks before the infantry were sent against them. ^ 
his dispatch of April 5th dealing with the Battle of Neinr 
Chapelle, Sir John French laid great stress on the neoessitr 
for having an unlimited supply of ammunition at the dispose 
of his artillery commanders, and it came as a revdatioo tv* 
the country that in spite of the Field-Marshal's representatioo> 
two months after the battle he should have had to fig^ 
another action without sufficient munitions. On March 13tfa 
Lord Kitchener sounded a note of alarm when he told tbr 
House of Lords that he had " unfortunately found that tbe 
output of our factories and workshops did not come np to 
expectation, for a very large number of orders had not hees 
completed by the date on which they were promised." Tte 
statement opened the eyes of the nation to a sense of its 
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responsibility for the conduct of the war, and after some delay 
led to the formation of a new Crovemment, and the appoint- 
tnent of a Blinister of Munitions, who was held responsible for 
supplying the War Department with the material it required. 
The only r^ret is, that the matter was not taken in hand before, 
as ought to have been done immediately aft^r Sir John French's 
warning. 

Baffled for many months before Ypres, the Germans still 
kept their eyes fixed on the salient, which has been the scene 
of so many bloody encounters, and at 8 a.m. on M^y 24th, 
taking advantage of the wind, which had veered round to the 
north, they launched one of their asph3rxiating gas attacks, 
both from shells and cylinders, which had been brought up 
in great numbers, and placed in position along the front between 
\rieltje and Hooge, north-east and east of Ypres. The attack 
had evidently been prepared with great care, and of its kind 
the most formidable yet attempted. '*The amount of gas 
used," wrote Sir John French in his report of May 25th, '^ was 
greater than on any previous occasion. Over a front of five 
miles gas was emitted from cylinders throughout a period of 
four and a half hours, and at the same time omr line was bom- 
barded with asphyxiating shells. The gas cloud rose in places 
forty feet above the ground." In most places our troops, pro- 
vided with respirators, maintained their positions, but in 
certain sections they had to evacuate their trenches to avoid 
suffocation. After the Germans had given time for the gas 
to take effect they launched their infantry attack, and suc- 
ceeded in gaining a footing in our lines near Wieltje, and for 
some distance astride of the Roulers railroad; but most of 
the ground lost was recovered by counter-attacks, and the 
German advance was effectively stopped. It was interesting 
to hear from the Field-Marshal that *'*' our men have demon- 
strated that with due precautions this form of attack can be 
met and defeated." 

With the exception of this attack, which failed, no fighting 
on a big scale took place in the Ypres region after the three 
weeks' battle which began on April 22nd and ended on May 
Uth. There were continuous desultory encounters — ^notably 
«ie at the Ch&teau of Hooge between May 29th and June 8rd, 
in which the 8rd Dragoon Guards took so conspicuous a part ; 
kut no organised attack with a definite strategical purpose 
took place on either side of the opposing line. If the battles 
described above had no other result they at least con- 
ned the ascendancy which British troops established over 
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the Germans. When successes were won by the enany ^ 
were due, not to superiority of fighting power, but to the 
use made of those diabolical contrivances tor carrying od mi, 
to the perfection and multiplication of which the Gemans 
have devoted unceasing effort for the past fcMty yean. 

Turning now to oiur French Allies, we find that they oootd 




point to a series of uninterrupted local successes in vanoo^ 
sectors of the front occupied, and notably on the line Notre 
Dame de Lorette-Souchez-Neuville St. Vaast (see sketch). 

On May 2l8t the French Division, which captured Caiency 
on the 9th, attacked and carried the fortified spur of No^^ 
Dame de Lorette, which dominates the whole of the suitouik)- 
ing country, and from the summit of which French troop 
could look down on Lens, which is five miles to the east d 
their advanced lines. The Lorette position is the key to tbc 
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actical situation in this part of the front, and had been so 
»txongly fortified by the Germans as to be considered by them 
IS impregnaUe. The fortifications were defended with great 
>b6tinacy, but the French guns were too much for the defenders, 
uid when the infantry assault was dehvered 8000 dead 
Gemians were found in the trenches, while 1000 or more 
prisoners fell into French hands. The fall of Lorette and its 
xcupaticm by the French artillery made the village of Ablain 
untenable, and on May 28th the French assaulted and carried 
it without great difficulty, 500 more prisoners and a quantity 
df war maUrid falling into their hands. The French then 
followed up their success by beginning an attack on what is 
known as the ^* Labyrinth," a fortified position south-east of 
NeuviUe St. Vaast, which had been converted into a veritable 
field fortress. A footing was gained in this stronghold on the 
first day of the attack, and step by step the French drove the 
enemy out of a place which is the last formidable obstacle 
between their lines and the Lens-Arras railway. 

On June 7th the Germans were finally driven from the 
village of Neuville St. Vaast, to which they clung so long with 
snch persistent tenacity. On June 1st the sugar factory west 
of Souchez on the Carency road was taken from the Germans, 
and on the 12th the Souchez railway station was seized, the 
village being then threatened from west, south, and east. If 
we look at the sketch on the opposite page we see the 
significance of these successes, which cleared the way for a 
futnre advance on Lens. It was unfortunate that, owing to 
the reasons stated. Sir John French had been unable to extend 
his operations north of the La Bass^ Canal, for his co-operation 
at the time under review would have had a powerful effect on 
the FVench offensive south of the canal. 

Further down the front about twelve miles south-west of 
Arras on June 7th the French made a surprise attack on the 
^"crman trenches between Hebuteme and Serre. The attack 
*^ preceded by a two hours' bombardment, which prepared 
the way for the infantry, who carried two lines of the enemy's 
trenches, capturing 400 prisoners, whose retreat had been cut 
off by the French guns. Next day the Germans, anxious to 
i^^^ver the lost ground, brought up reinforcements in motor 
<^vs, but the Fr^ch had secured possession of the captured 
trenches, and the German attack was repulsed with the loss 
of 2000 dead. The French advance at this point was about 
1000 yards in depth, along a front of 1200 yards. 

On June 6th the French had another success north of the 
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Aisne, about eight miles south-east of Noyon, where they 
made an unexpected attack on the German tzenches at 
Guennevidres, two miles east of Tracy le Mont, capturing two 
lines of trendies, and taking 200 prisoners. These successes, 
giving no great gain of ground, were none the less highty 
encouraging, as they showed that our French Allies were able 
to beat the Germans on their own chosen ground, and turn 
them out of the entrenchments which they had spent eight 
months in fortifying. Brave, however, as the Frendi infantiy 
are in attack, their successes would not have been possibk 
without the aid of that incomparable artillery, whidt b 
admittedly superior in technical power to that of the enemy. 

The advent of Italy ^ into the war arena opened up a ner 
theatre of war, and one of historical interest, for the country 
over which General Cadoma's armies were about to operate 
was the scene of Napoleon's famous campaign of 1797, wheo 
he sent Joubert up the Adige to hold the Austrians in tbe 
Tyrol, while he took his main army up the Isonzo river through 
the gap of Tarvis, and threatened Vienna from the valley of 
the Drave. It may be that history will repeat itself, and th&t 
Grcneral Cadoma will follow the same plan of campaign as tbt 
which his great predecessor carried out with such eonspicuoos 
success. 

Without going into a lengthened description of Italian Amy 
organisation, it may be said that there were rather more tlitf 
8,000,000 men between the ages of twenty and forty who wtre 
available to be caUed up when the order for mobilisation ^ 
issued on May 28rd. About 1,200,000 of these men had beeo 
fully trained for two years with the colours, 800,000 partially 
trained, while the remaining million had been given no training 
at all, their drill beginning directly they report themsdves. 
For the organisation of these men there were twelve territoriil 
recruiting districts, each district furnishing one first-line Anny 
Corps, 50,000 strong, a duplicate corps being formed as sood 
as the first-line troops were sent to their conoentratioo 
rendezvous. This gave a strength of twelve first-line corps 
with four Cavalry Divisions, and twelve second-line ooips witii 
two Cavalry Divisions — twenty-four corps in all, with solD^ 
thing like 8000 guns. The twelve first-line corps, 800,000 
strong, were organised in four armies, each of 150,000 men. 
and these armies probably reached their rendezvous about 

^ The mobiliuiion of the lUluui Army wm ordered on the 22iid May, itti 
on the following day Italy declared war on Aufltria. 
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the middle of June or soon after. The other corps were avii!- 
able to follow in the course of a few weeks. These corps were 
exclusive of the frontier guard troops — ^the famous ** Alpini'' 
and *^ Guardie di Finanza " — ^who are always maintainfd in 
a state of semi-mobilisation, and who seized the Trentino 
Passes directly war was declared. As the twenty-four ooips 
mentioned above only absorbed, with line of communication 
troops, some 1,500,000 men out of the 8,000,000 available, it 
is probable that reserve divisions were at once formed, theic 
bemg more than sufficient mobiUsed men for making good the 
wastage in the field armies. 

The sketch map accompanying this Chapter shows the whole 
length of the Austro-Italian frontier from where it leaves the 
Swiss frontier near Monte Ortler, down to where it reaches the 
Gulf of Trieste between the Tagliamento and Isonzo rivers. 
The international boundary is traced along the lower slopes 
of the mountain ranges, which encircle the Itahan |Aain, and 
gives the watersheds and passes over them in all cases to tbt 
Austrians. Under normal conditions this part of the Italian 
frontier is indefensible, and had the Austrian Army facing the 
Italian frontier been in a position to take the offensive wheo 
war was declared, the Italians would have been obliged to 
have remained on the defensive in their plains without having 
the option of carrying the war into the enemy's country. Tbe 
Tjnrol juts out Uke a huge bastion into the Venetian phiD, 
and, among other advantages which this confers on Austiia, 
it enables her troops inside the bastion to act on interior lines, 
and divides the northern provinces of Italy into two sepaitte 
sections. If Italy had no other motive in going to war with 
Austria than a rectification of her frontier her decision to do 
so is fully justified on the groimds of strategical ezpedienev. 
for under existing frontier conditions her territory lies at the 
mercy of Austria-Hungary. 

There are two main trunk Unes of road and railway leading 
out of Italy on this side of her frontier, one going through the 
centre of the Tyrol up the Adige river to the Brenner Pass. 
from where it descends into the valley of the Inn. This is the 
highway from Italy to Bavaria. The second route goes between 
the Caniic and Julian Alps over the Pontafd Pass to Tar\TS at 
the head of the Save River, and from there reaches the vaUey 
of the Drave at Villach, whence the road lies open to l^enn*. 
There are other subsidiary routes leading to and frt>m the fo 
basin over the mountains, but they all converge on these two 
main thoroughfares, one going to Germany and the other to 
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Austria. There is a third outlet south of the Julian Alps 
leading through Trieste to the Dalmatian coast, but this is 
removed from the centre of strategical interest, which for the 
purposes of the war will be focused on the two above-mentioned 
routes, by means of which the rival military forces will come 
into tactical contact. 

Turning again to the map, it will be seen that these two 
tnrnk roads are connected laterally by the railway which 
traverses the Puster Thai, or Drave valley, from Franzensfeste 
to Villach. These two places are obviously important strategical 
railway Junctions, and are both strongly fortified. If the 
Italians can succeed in reaching the Puster Thai, and seizing 
the railway, they will isolate the enemy's forces on the Adige 
from those operating on the Isonzo river. The valley of the 
Adige, which is for the most part a narrow defile, is strongly 
fortified the whole way from Franzenfeste down to Trent, 
where the Austrians have constructed a formidable entrenched 
camp, while on the other side the approaches to the Drave 
valley are blocked by a series of defensive works extending 
from the Pontafd Pass to Villach, which is also strongly fortified. 
Facing Trent is the entrenched camp of Verona, which is a 
great place d^armes^ and is the headquarters of the 5th Italian 
Corps. This is Italy's offensive base for a movement up the 
Adige river, and her defensive base for an attack coming 
down it. 

The Isonzo river has always been regarded as the first line 
of Austrian defence from an invasion coming across the Italian 
frontier, and until this line has been forced, and the enemy 
dedsivdy defeated, no advance can be made either north- 
wds to the Drave, or south to Trieste. The central pivot 
of the river defences is Crorizia, which is surrounded with 
outlying forts armed with the latest guns from the Skoda 
factory. The capture of Gorizia, which has now been accom- 
plished, cuts Trieste off from railway communication with the 
interior except through Laibach, and its subjugation was the 
fifst objective of the Italian Army. 

Inunediately after the declaration of war the Italians took 
^ps to secure possession of the Trentino Passes, and this they 
^d with great promptitude, and with effective results. The 
entrances to the Stelvio and Tonale Passes were forthwith 
^zcd, while in the Val Giudicaria Italian troops made their 
^&y as far as Condino. East of Lake Garda the Italians 
oocupicd Monte Altissimo, and seized the Austrian frontier 
town of Ala. Further up on the east side of the Trentino 
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bastion they pushed an advance guard up the Brenta as far as 
Borgo, and thus secured possession of all the main outlets 
from the Adige valley. On the Camic frt>ntier they occupied 
Cortina during the last week in May, and subsequently soaed 
the Sassi Pass on the Dolomite road, while further east they 
captured the position of Preikoffel, which dominates the 
Ploken, or as it is more commonly called, the Monte Croce 
Pass. In this direction their objective was clearly the Poster 
Thai, and the Austrians knew it, for they put up a strong 
resistance to Italian progress northwards, both in the r^on 
of the Ploken Pass and at Cortina. The bombardment with 
heavy artillery of the fortified station of Malborghetto on the 
eastern side of the Pontafel Pass showed that General Cadoma 
has his eye on Tarvis, which is what might be expected from 
what has already been said in this article. 

While these operations were full of interest and importance, 
it was known tiiat General Cadoma's main effort would be 
made across the Isonzo river, behind which the bulk of the 
Italian Army was concentrated early in June. Italian posts 
were established all along the right bank of the Isonxo, and 
the day following the dedaration of war a force seized Capo- 
retto, and on the next day occupied the dominating height of 
Monte Nero, overlooking the Austrian town of Tolmina 
Canale, north of Gorz, and Gradisca, south of it, were both 
occupied, while on the Adriatic coast road the Italians bA- 
van(^ to Monfalcone, where they were within eighteen miles 
of Trieste. 

Italy thus made a good start by securing positions of 
advantage which gave her firm stepping-off places for ulterior 
operations. General Cadoma began the campaign cautiously 
by feeling his way with frontier troops and advanced guards. 
He was well aware that the campaign would be fought over 
difficult ground lending itself to defence rather than to attack, 
and precluding the possibiUty of rapid offensive movements; 
but the Italian Army started in fine fighting form, with the 
whole nation behind its back. Never was a war undertaken 
under more hopeful conditions and with better antecedent 
assurances of success. 

May and June 1915 were bad months for our Russian Allies. 
Ever since April 28th, when General Mackensen swooped 
down so unexpectedly on the 8rd Russian Army defending the 
line of the Dunajec river, the Russians met with a series of 
nearly unbroken reverses^ which compelled the Grand Duke 
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Nicholas to witbdiaw his armies, first from one position, then 
from another, till nearly the whole of the territory conquered 
last September was won back by the enemy. 

In Chapter XI it was shown how the Grand Duke had 
rallied his armies on the line of the lower San and upper 
Dniester, and there was then every reason to think that he 
would succeed in holding this new 250-mile line of defence 
si^ainst any force which could be brought against it. Strategic- 
ally the line was a strong one, its right resting on the l^stula, 
its left on neutral territory, while the entrenched camp of 
Pnemysl thrust into the enemy's lines in the form of a powerful 
fortified enclave served as a central point d'appui, from which it 
seemed possible to strike at the Austro-German communications 
if any attempt was made to force a passage across either of 
the two waterways along which the Russian Armies were 
deployed. 

In spite of the strength of this line the Russians failed 

to hold it. Mackensen, who personally directed the Austro- 

^«^nnan offensive movement from its first inception, with a 

^^f^^Ttft appreciation of the situation confronting him, deter- 

niined to break through the Russian centre at Przemysl, 

UMi then by threatening Lemberg force the Grand Duke to 

sive up the Dniester line, and withdraw his armies behind the 

Hog. With this purpose he ordered demonstrations to be 

°>^ an akmg the Dniester in order to draw away the Russian 

troops from the centre, where he concentrated astride of the 

Jaradav-Tamow railway ten German Corps composed of 

*i^ remained of the flower of the German Army. Among 

^hcr troops comprising the corps were the 1st and 2nd 

Divisioos of the Prussian Guard, the 10th Corps, the 41st 

It^MTve Corps» and two Divisions of selected iliU troops taken 

f'^t'in various corps in the west. These ten corps were massed 

in dose formation, one behind the other, and formed a phalanx 

^ such colossal size and weight as to be practically irresistible 

^^ loss of life is of no consideration. On May 24th this 

pluJanx was sent across the San between Sieniawa and Jaro- 

^v, but suffered so severely on its way that the Russians 

^uooeeded in holding up its advance on the Lubaczowka river, 

^"hett indecisive trench fighting went on for more than a 

fortnights On May 25th the 6th Austrian Corps also crossed 

Uic Sim at Radymno, midway between Sieniawa and Przemysl, 

*nd attempted to march up the Wisnia river to Mosdska, 

vhile Mackensen completed the investment of Przemysl on 

tbee sides by detaching a force to attack the northern forts. 
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The forts held out till June 2nd, when the Grand Duke informed 
us that the " last shell was spent/' and that General Ivanol! 
had given orders for the evacuation of the place. At ZM ajB. 
on June Srd the celebrated fortress fell once more into Austzuc 
hands. 

In anticipation of the time when the ammunition supply 
would be exhausted the Russians had either desti03red at 
carried off all serviceable guns and war material before evacuat- 
ing Przemysl, which was only the " shadow " of a fortress whes 
retaken. No booty was left behind, and no prisoners were 
taken. None the less the fall of the place was a heavy bk>ir 
to the Russian cause, and to any other army than the Russian 
would have been an irreparable one. As it was, the RassJans 
treated the disaster with their customary sang-firaid^ regarding 
it as a regrettable incident, but not as one which would affect 
the ultimate fate of the war. Strategically, the fortress in its 
dismantled condition had ceased to have any value, but its 
fall released the investing troops, and removed a menace to 
the enemy's communications. 

The Germans were not allowed to have it all their own way. 
for on May 27th General Irmanoff with the 8rd Caucasian 
Corps, which had been holding the line of the lower Stn 
from its junction with the Vistula down to Rudnik, crossed 
the river at the latter place, captured Sieniawa, and thiei^ 
the enemy back behind the Leg river, which is shown on the 
sketch, but without a name, as flowing into the Vistula at 
Sandomierz. This movement aimed at the enemy's com- 
fnunications was immediately checked by Mackensen, ^ 
brought up his reserve troops by rail, and compelled Irmanoll 
to re-cross the river. 

Meanwhile General Linsingen with the original Gennan 
Army; which had fought so desperately round Kosiova, moved 
down the valley of the Stryj, and seized the town of that naoif 
on May 81st. This success was followed up on June 5th ^ 
the captmre of the bridge-head at Zurawno, where next day • 
large part of Linsingen's troops crossed to the left bank of the 
river, and turned their faces towards Lemberg. On this day 
the Galician capital was being threatened with a converging 
attack by Mac^ensen marching down the Lubaczowka, by 
Marvitz moving along the F^nsemysl-Lemberg railway, br 
Bohm-ErmoUi from the direction of Hussakow, and by Lu^ 
singen, who was given control over the whole movenieDt 
against the Dniester line from the Tysmienica river down tv 
the Bystrzyca. Further down the Dniester General FflanK^ 
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Baltin with an Austrian force reached the river between 
Niezwiska and Zaleszczyki, but his operations were too far 
removed from the scene of central interest to have much 
influence on the strategical situation. 

The Grand Duke perceived his danger, and met it with Us 
usual decision. Concentrating against General Linsingeii, he 
attacked that General on June 8th, and after a three-days* 
battle drove him across the Dniester with great loss — ^15,000 
prisoners and a quantity of war material being left in Russiaa 
hands. June 10th was a red letter day for the Russian Army, 
which was successful in a series of engagements all along the 
line of the Dniester, while on the Praemysl-Lemberg railway 
a strong attack by General Marvitz was thrown back from 
Mosdska with heavy loss. It looked as though the tide bad 
turned in favour of the Russians, but in strengthening his \A 
to defeat Linsingen the Grand Duke appears to have weakened 
his right wing, which was covering Lemberg on the west, and 
on June 18th Mackensen, always alert and ready to pomioe, 
began a fresh attack with reinforced troops on a forty-mile 
front extending from Pishorowice down to Mosciska. The 
Russians, after *' a most obstinate resistance," then gave way, 
and fell back on the prepared defensive position north and 
south of Grodek, about ten miles west of Lemberg, further 
events being reserved for another chapter. 

The primary cause of the German success in Galida was the 
numerical superiority of the German over the Russian artillery. 
It was reported that between them the Germans and Austriaos 
together brought as many as 4000 guns into the field on a 
front which was often not more than sixty miles, whQe the 
Russians had not more than a third of this number. If the 
contest had been one between infantry alone Jthe result wouU 
never have been doubtful, but without guns and the necessary 
supply of ammunition the rifle and bayonet are poweriess to 
adiieve success. The fire of the enemy's guns decided the fate 
of the battles before ever the infantry advanced. This was 
the lesson which the first year of the war had to teach, and the 
Russians, like ourselves, lost no time in apfdying it. 

Whatever shortcomings there may have been in Russian 
preparations for war, there can be only one opinion about the 
splendid fighting qualities of our AUies, who after suffering a 
series of disasters refused to be beaten, and were just as dete^ 
mined as we were to continue the struggle till victory erowned 
their efforts. The Russian soldier is always seen at his best 
after a reverse. 
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JoenX Botha's oampufln in Dftioaraland — Sir John French's acoonnt of 
the second Battle of XF"^* — German use of asphyxiating sas — Use of 
OM forbidden by the Hague Convention — Operations in the Gallipoli 
Peninsula — Italiui campaign — Evolution of General CBuloma's plans — 
Recmdescenoe of German offensive in the west — ^Its abortive results — 
Hsfkensen continues his march through GaUoia — ^Beocoupation of Lem- 
berg — ^Maokensen changes front — His Mvance northwards— Hindenburg's 
movement towards the Narew — Warsaw in danger. 

HE campaign in Damaraland deserves the first place in 
lis chapter, if only for the poUtical consequences which 
suited from General Botha's successful strategy. In the 
tK)rt space of five months 822,848 square miles of Grcrman 
aritory — nearly three times the size of the United Kingdom — 
'ere added to the British Empire. There has been no dedara- 
K>n of annexation, but it is recognised by common consent 
bat the newly won territory will eventuaUy be incorporated 
I the Union of South Africa, and a benevolent administration 
•"ill henceforward replace the harsh government of German 
ffidals. 

General Botha conducted the campaign to a decisive end 
mder difficulties which would have disheartened a less resolute 
ommander. Invited by the Imperial Government to send 
A expedition into the (Serman Protectorate, which has been 
or so long a thorn in the side of the Union, the General, who 
njoyed the advantage of being both Prime Minister and 
ummander-in-Chief, was busy preparing the necessary force 
^r the purpose of his campaign when he was suddenly con- 
vented with two local rebellions, both inspired by German 
ntrigue : one led by the two rebel leaders, Kemp and Maritz, 
^ho conducted their operations from Grerman territory; the 
*ther by De Wet and Beyers, who raised the flag of revolt in 
^ Transvaal and Orange Free State. The suppression of 
^cse lebelfions delayed the departure of the Elxpeditionary 
^ 161 
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Force, but General Botha lost no time in putting them boU 
down mth a strong hand. Beyers was drowned, De Wet 
captured, and Kemp compelled to surrender on Febratif Sri 
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after being badly defeated by General Van de Venter wi^ 
he was attempting a raid on Uppington. While operatzcfS' 
against the rebels were in progress Major-General Sir DoncftO 
libuskenzie was sent to occupy Luderitz Bay» which viU ^ 
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iture be known as Angra Pequena, and though he was 
(ostrained to await the arrivd of the forces detailed to 
H)perate with him he pushed a reconnaissance up the Keet- 
anshoop railway as far as Aus (see map). Walfisch Bay, 
hich had been seized by the Germans a few days after the 
^laration of war, was reoccupied on Christmas Day, while 
efensive posts were at the same time established at all the 
rifts over the Orange river. 

The campaign began in earnest at the beginning of February 
H5, and continued without any serious hitch till the final 
mender of what remained of the Grerman force under Colonel 
nmk on July 9th, General Botha's plan of operations being 
5 under. He himself with the Northern Force was to land at 
wakopmund, and move up the railway to Windhoek, the 
ipital of the Protectorate, while three other columns, one 
peiating from Angra Pequena under Greneral Mackenzie, 
nother from the Orange river under Brigadier-General Van 
e Venter, and a third under Colonel Berrange, based on 
Smberiey, were to form a Southern Force, which after reaching 
^eetmanshoop by converging routes was to be placed under 
ommand of General Smuts, the Minister of Defence in the 
'nion Government. The details of the Expeditionary Force 
iave not yet been published, but its total strength is believed 
lot to have exceeded 15,000, the greater part of the force being 
omposed of moimted troops organised in small handy brigades 
mder young commanders. The enemy's force did not exceed 
(000 men, of whom between 5000 and 6000 were Germans. 
t was always intended to bring this force up to full war strength 
>y reinforcing it with German reservists from South America, 
^ut as soon as war was declared our fleet took charge of the 
^ and cut Damaraland off from all communication with the 
>«tcr world. 

'Hie movements were carried out as ordered. After some 
^y Brigadier-General Van de Venter occupied Warmbad on 
^pril 3rd, struck the railway at Kalkfontein on the 5th, and 
i^re divided his force into two mobile columns, one moving 
*^t, and the other east, of the Karas Mountains. The western 
^umn reached Seeheim on April 18th, and was joined there 
>y General Mackemde's advanced guard, while the eastern 
jc>lumn occupied Keetmanshoop on the 20th, linking up a few 
«ys later with Colonel Berrange's troops, who retched the 
|«idezvous via Hasuar. General Smuts arrived on the 20th, 
°^t after the occupation of Keetmanshoop the southern force 
^ broken up into detachments, and he then went back to 
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Cape Town. Hearing that the Germans had retreated to 
Gideon, General Mackenzie took a couple of brigades aoou 
country from Aus to endeavour to surround them, and cot then? 
off from Windhoek. He reached Gideon on the 28th, and fougb: 
a successful engagement, which ended in the dispersion of tk 
enemy's troops, some of whom were captured, while the n- 
'mainder got away to Windhoek. Meanwhile General Botiu 
had landed at SwaJcopmund on February 12th, and after fightiits 
a considerable action at Trekkopjes, some sixty miles up thr 
railway, he advanced under great difficulties, dealing tbt 
country on both sides of the Ime, till he reached KaiiM (s^ 
May 5th. What delayed his advance more than any other 
cause was the poisoning of the wells by the Germans, nectrv 
sitating the water supply for the troops being carried aloo^: 
with them. After sdzing the railway junction at Kanfaih. 
Botha, on July 12th, reached Windhoek, which surreodered 
without resistance, the wireless station in the town having beet 
left intact by the (Germans, who retired in a northerly directios 
without attempting to dispute the entry of the British troops. 
Then there was a lull in the operations for about a month 
owing to the necessity for recuperating the strength of the troops 
after their arduous work, and for oiganising the civil administn* 
tion of the conquered territory. While this was being dooe 
a flying force was concentrated at Karibib, consisting of % 
central column, which was to march along the railway ti< 
Otavi, flanked by a western and eastern column, each composiKi 
of two mounted brigades, the former under Brigadier-General 
Britz, and the latter under Brigadier-General Mybui^ 
their orders being to dear the country west and east of tk 
railway, and surround the Germans who had fallen back to 
Otavi. On June 15th General Botha set this force in motion, 
occupying Omaruru on the 21st, and Otjiwarango on the 26tli. 
From there he sent Britz by a long detour throu^ Otyo U' 
occupy Namutoni at the eastern extremity of the Etosha Ukt. 
while Brigadier-General Myburgh was ordered to dear thf 
country east of the railway, and seize the railhead at Tsumeh 
The enveloping movement was completdy successful. OU^i 
was occupied on July 1st by General Manic Botha, Namutooi 
on the cith, and Tsumeb by General Myburgh on the 7th. 
Finding he was headed on the north, and his retreat cut off 
east and west, Colond Frank had no alternative left but to 
surrender, and this he did on July 9th, 204 officers and 3S93 
men falling into General Botha's hands, along with 87 Md 
and 22 machine guns. 
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Thus ended a campaign which reflects the highest credit on 
he General who planned it, and on the troops who conducted 
be operations under his executive direction. When we con- 
ider the distance covered, the difficult nature of the country 
raversed, the greater part of which was waterless desert 
onstantly visited by sand storms, the poisoned wells, the 
xcessive heat, the scanty communications, the precision with 
?hich the movements of the various colunms were co-ordinated, 
md the dramatic conclusion of the operations, it is no exaggera- 
ioa to say that so brilliant a piece of work has rarely been 
i)ualled, and never surpassed, in the history of desert warfare, 
kneral Botha has confirmed his reputation as a leader of a 
*ery hig^ order, and has deserved well of the Empire. 

In the western theatre of war the period covered by this 
chapter (June 15th to July 15th) was comparatively uneventful 
Jong the British front. There was some desultory fighting 
x)und Ypres, and an almost continuous artillery duel, but no 
>rganised attack was undertaken, and all that Sir John French 
^as concerned to do was to hold his ground till he had been 
suffksently reinforced in men and munitions to resume the 
offensive. 

The Field-Marshal's despatch covering the period between 
April 5th and June 15th was published on July 12th, and 
though it took us over old ground it contained much that was 
Dew, or at any rate which was officially made known for the 
first time. Among other items of information Sir John French 
incidentally announced the replacement of Grcneral Sir Horace . 
Smith-Dorrien by (General Sir Herbert Plumer in command 
of the tod British Army. The reasons for this step were not 
stated, but whatever they were^ the retirement of Cleneral 
Smith-Dorrien from the fighting line was one of the most 
fwettable of those too numerous personal episodes which have 
disfigured the conduct of the war both in the military and 
political worid. On his public form Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien 
has shown himself to be an officer of resource and ability, and 
there was no other General of his standing who enjoyed the con- 
fidence of the men in the trenches to the same extent as he 
^d. In South Africa he acquired a high reputation for 
fighting characteristics when he led the famous 19th Brigade 
*J^ such continuous success during Lord Roberts's march to 
'll^ria, and owing to his reputation as a tactician he was 
^^^ in 1907 to succeed Sir John French in command of the 
^'^hot Army Corps when the Field-Marshal was appointed 
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are now. In spite, however, of the loss of ground doe to tk 
cause mentioned, the Ypres salient, as it now exists, is nnui 
more defensible than it was previous to April 22Dd. Tbe 
senu-circular line has been straightened out till it stietdies 
from Hill 60 to Pilkeln, in nearly direct prolongation of the 
French line, which links up with the position of the BAf^ 
Army on the west bank of the Yser Canal. If it were not U 
the bad moral effect which would result from giving op grousd 
which we have fought so hard and victoriously to keep, the 
right thing to do would be to place the Ypres Canal betwtci 
ourselves and the enemy, but in war moral count for mrtf". 
than material forces, and it is often better to hold on to a bui 
tactical position than retreat to a good one. 

In the course of his despatch Sir John French alluded to the 
arrival of the first instalment of New Army troops, and he thd: 
went on to express his satisfaction with what he had seen oi 
them. " The units appear to be thoroughly well offiooed an-i 
commanded. The equipment is in good order and eflBdect. 
Several units of artillery have been tested in the firing bs- 
behind the trenches, and I hear very good reports of them. 
Their shooting has been extremely good, and they are quite 
fit to take their places in the line." This was enoooragiBir. 
and a testimony to the thoroughness of the work done duiin: 
the first year of the war by those who were entrusted «it= 
the training of the New Armies. Not less encouraging was the 
Field-Marshal's appreciation of the services of those Territonal 
Divisions which joined his army during April and May, aad 
which covered themselves with glory in the offensive and 
defensive operations reported in his dispatch. It is important 
to note that these divisions were at the time under review abk 
to take their place as complete army units, instead of beio: 
broken up with their various units detached for fitting pu^* 
poses among divisions of the Regular Army. *^ In whatcvr 
kind of work these units have been engaged they have all bonK 
an active and distinguished part, and have proved theiiisdvt> 
thoroughly reliable and efiicient." The Territorial Force, with 
its admirable recruiting machinery, and expansive organic- 
tion, has fulfilled all the expectations of Lord Haldane, to ^Hxua 
is due the credit of having brought the Force into existence. 

The preceding chapter carried the record of the war in the 
Dardanelles up to June 4th, on which day Sir Ian Hamiitoo 
ordered a general attack to be made on the Turkish positioo^ 
covering the village of Krithia, and the fortified position of 
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Achi Baba. The attack, as was explained, and for the reasons 
given, was not wholly successful, but it ended in a salient being 
driven into the Turkish centre, and though no progress was made 
on the flanks, the way was prepared for straightening out the 
line as afterwards took place. On June 21st General Gk)uraud 
began to do this by attacking the formidable system of trenches 
overlooking the Kereves Dere ravine. After a fierce fight the 
2nd French Division captured all the first and second Une 
trenches opposite their front, and stormed the famous Haricot 
redoubt, which had given so much trouble during the battle 
of June 4th. The 1st French Division was even more heavily 
engaged on the extreme right, but eventually succeeded in 
winning and holding against a series of determined counter- 
attacks all the positions which Grcneral Gouraud had ordered 
them to capture. Then there was a lull in the operations till 
June 28th, when Sir Ian Hamilton ordered the attack to be 
continued, his intention on this occasion being to threaten the 
Turkish position at Krithia by advancing his left wing west and 
east of the Saghir Dere ravine, which runs nearly parallel to 
the JBgean coast, and about a mile inland. The battle opened 
with a combined artillery bombardment by French and British 
guns, assisted by the fire of the TMoi, Scorpion, and Wolverine, 
The bombardment was longer and more effective than that on 
June 4th, the wire entanglements in front of the Turkish 
trenches being completely destroyed, and the trenches them- 
selves so shattered that when the men of the Indian and 29th 
Divisions rushed forward to attack they had a comparatively 
^asy task. West of Saghir Dere, where the Turkish trenches 
had been exposed to the naval gun fire, the Indians capttured 
three lines of trenches, with Uttle opposition, many of the 
Turkish soldiers being found buried in the dibne, while those 
who remained were taken prisoners. East of the ravine the 
Royal Scots made a fine attack, capturing two Unes of trenches 
asi»igned to them, but further to their right the remaining 
battalions of their brigade met with a check. Meanwhile the 
Gurkhas, pressing along the Saghir Dere, capttured a command- 
ing kndl directly west of Krithia, the final result of the day's 
%hting being a gain of 1000 yards, while the left wing was 
thrown forwwl so as to face east instead of north. The sketch 
on the next page shows the position of the AUied forces on the 
night of June 28th. 

In order to support the main attack on Krithia Sir William 
Birdwood, commanding the AustraUan and New Zealand 
Division, was directed to make a demonstration along the Sari 
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Bair ridgeway towards the Maidos-Krithia road, so as to [»event 
the Turks reinforcing their army defending Achi Baba. Tins 
order was carried out, but there was no gain of ground, as Uie 
Turks, apprehensive for their communications, had assembled 
in great force at this point. The Turkish defeat on June 28th 
alarmed the Constantinople Government, and ]^v» Pftsha 
hurried down to the scene of operations to try and put fresh 
life into Turkish resistance. On arrival he ordered a gencnl 
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counter-attack to be made with the object of recovering the 
lost ground, and this was launched on July 4th, when after a 
violent bombardment two divisions of Turkish infantry were 
sent forward in mass formation after the German fashion against 
the positions held by the 29th and Naval Divisions. The atUrk 
made no impression on the British troops, who easQy repulsed 
it, inflicting enormous loss on the enemy. Following up the 
success gained on June 28th with his left wing. Sir Ian Hamilton 
directed the Naval Division, working in co-operation with the 
two French divisions, to push forward the right and right centre 
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f the Allied line in pursuance of his ultimate plan, which was 
envelop the Achi Baba position. After two days' severe 
ghting the whole line was advanced some 400 yards, the 1st 
^nch Division succeeded in occupying the lower valley of 
he Kereves stream on the extreme right, the losses of the 
nemy again being very heavy. 

By the end of June General Cadoma had deployed the whole 
>{ the Italian 8rd Army on the right bank of the Isonzo 
^tween Tolmino and Monfalcone, and he then proceeded to 
tarry out a vigorous offensive in order to gain a secure footing 
>Q the left bank — an antecedent condition of further operations 
Astwaids. Italian troops crossed the river at five different 
joints, Caporetto, Plava, Castelnuovo, Gradisca, and Mon- 
falcone. Considering the immense strength of the Austrian 
defences. General Cadoma and his brave troops may be con- 
patulated on having made a good start. Along the thirty- 
mile finont from Tolmino to the sea there was a continuous wall 
of defensive works flanked on the north by the fortified position 
of Tolmino, and on the south by the formidable Carso plateau, 
while Gorizia constituted a central Austrian point iTappuij 
having been converted into a modem fortress with a girdle of 
exterior forts supplemented by advanced batteries provided 
with armoured cars on which the latest types of heavy howitzers 
were mounted. All that destructive science could do to render 
this iron barrier impassable was done, and it was evident that 
the Italians would have a hard struggle to break through it 
into Austria. 

While regular siege operations were being carried on against 
Tohnino and Gorizia the Italians were putting forth great 
efforts to secure possesion of the Carso plateau, wluch dominates 
the rail and carriage road between Monfalcone and Trieste, as 
wen as the Isonzo valley up to Gorizia. The plateau must be 
<»mpletely subjugated before any advance can be made along 
1^ coast road into Istria, and before Gorizia can be attacked 
^m the south. On July 18th the Italians, who were already 
^n possession of the bridge-head at Sagrado, stormed with great 
gallantry several lines of trenches on the sunmiit of the western 
wee of the plateau, and capttured 2000 prisoners with a large 
quantity of war material. Then they foUowed up this success 
'^y an infantry attack supported by a large number of heavy 
^ field guns. Further north another army began to operate 
^*"ttt Tarvis along two routes, one of which goes over the 
Pontafd Pass, and is traversed by the Venice-Vienna railway. 
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while the other is the coach road leading fiom Flezao over tk 
Predil Pass to the Save valley. The progress of the Italian 
columns along the railway route was jchecked at Malborgbetto 
(see map in Chapter XII), where the Austrians had consfarocUd 
a chain of forts, which have not yet been subdued, whik akms 
the coach road an equaUy strong group of forts coveting th» 
Predil Pass had to be captured before the way was dear to 
Tarvis. A further offensive was directed across the Canuc 
Alps by way of the Ejreuzberg Pass down the Sexten vall^ to 
Innichen and Toblach on the Piister Thai railway. F(»inidable 
works had been constructed at Sexten and Laonbro, ooreiin^ 
the approaches to the railway, and the Italian artillery bei^in 
to bombard the forts preparatory to a descent into the Drair 
valley. This movement had considerable strategic importane& 
for when the railway was reached communication along tbe 
Piister Thai between the Adige and the Isonzo would be cut, 
and the Austrian position in the Trentino turned. 

The further the Italians advanced the greater the pressurr 
on the Austrians, and the more troops they would have to divert 
from the Russian frontier to meet the threatened danger m 
the west. The main Italian attack came across the Isoox), 
and this was as it should be, for a successful offensive io tids 
direction would go far to determine the attitude of the Balkan 
States, all of whom are making ready for war, but holding ba^ 
till the Allied Powers have obtained some sufficiently dedsh r 
successes to justify intervention on their side. A glance at the 
map shows what possibilities existed for a movement into the 
valley of the Danube by the Italians acting in co-operation with 
the armies of Serbia and Roumania. 

There was a general, but not very pronounced, recrudesoeDCf 
of the German offensive during July in the western theatre of 
war along most sections of the front occupied by the Alli^ 
Armies, this offensive taking the form of reconnaissance attacks 
directed with the apparent intention of discovering weak pcHot^ 
in the line rather than with the purpose of obtaining a strategical 
success. North of Arras a series of German counter-attacb 
brought to an end for the moment the French movement on 
Lens, while in the Woerth district German activity was occu|m«<1 
in preventing the French from straightening out the St Hihi^^ 
salient, which it was of vital importance to retain in view of a 
possible ulterior attempt being made to break through ^ 
French line in the Verdun region, and reach Paris up the valky 
of the Mame. 
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Whether the Crown Prince of Germany had this in mind, or, 
rhat is more probable, wished to mark his return to his army 
y achieving a substantyd success, he made two most deter- 
lined attempts to break through the French Une in the Bois 
e la Grurie ^ in order to reach the St. M^nehould-Verdun rail- 
ray, which is the principal route by which Verdun has been 
upplied since its investment by the Germans om the north and 
rest. The first attempt was made on June 80th, and led to 
ome desperate fighting between the Binnarville-Vienne-Le 
.'hateau road and the route Marie Th&r6se, where a battle was 
ought lasting over four days, when the Crown Prince drew off 
lis troops without having made any appreciable gain of ground, 
rhe attack was renewed on July 12th on a wider front extending 
IS far west as the Haute Chevauchee, on the eastern extremity of 
he Bois de la Grurie, but it was again unsuccessful. The Crown 
fMnce claimed certain minor tactical successes, which General 
)arrail, the French commander, refused to admit, but in any 
case, whatever the trifling gains or losses may have been on 
either side, the Crown Prince's object was defeated, and com- 
munications with Verdun remained open. 

If June was a bad month for Russia, July was worse. When 
Generals Mackensen and Boehm-EIrmolli, moving in co-opera- 
^Q, reached, as was seen in the preceding chapter, the Grodek 
positioD, which covers the approaches to Lemberg from the 
vest, there were good hopes tiiat General Ivanoff would put 
up a successful defence of this position, which is a very strong 
one, but the Russians made no serious attempt to hold it, and 
(>n the night of June 18th they fell back through Lemberg on 
their way to the Bug, leaving strong rearguards behind to gain 
t^ for the evacuation of the town. While Mackensen made 
his way northwards, capturing Zolkiew * and Rawa-Ruska on 
(he I9th, Boehm-Ermolli advanced along the railway, and on 
June 22iid, after a good deal of fighting with the Russian rear- 
K^^^f he entered the Galidan capital, which had been in 
Russian occupation since the first week in September. He 
(<x>k neither prisoners nor booty in the town, which had been 
^ft in excellent order by the Russian administration. 

The military value of Lemberg was naturally discounted at 

retiograd, but its fall was a heavy blow to our Allies. If we 
look at the map we see that Lemberg is a great strategical 

railway junction, in and around which the whole railway system 

' 8m mftp OD p. 71. ' See map on p. 150. 
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of Galida is centred. For this reason it has been caDed the 
key of Galicia, and the Russians discovered this to thdr ad< 
vantage when they captured the town last September, and used 
it as an advance base for their intended invasion of Hungarr. 
As soon as the town was occupied by the enemy the line of the 
Dniester was turned, and retreat was inevitable. 

There was no pause in the enemy's offensive. On Jane ^ 
Unsingen, operating fixim Stryj, crossed the Dniester betweca 
Halicz and Zurawno, and in spite of a temporary check, de- 
feated the Russians in a five-days' battle on the left bank, acd 
threw them back behind the Gnaila lipa. Thence they r* 
treated further east to the Zlota Idpa, which they reached oc 
July Isty and there linked up with the Russian Army hoMinc 
the line of the upper Bug. Up to this date the Russians 
defending the Dniester below Niiniof down to Chotin were stiB 
in position on the left bank of the river. 

While these operations were taking place in Eastern Gaiku 
Mackensen was preparing to strike another blow, which vts 
this time aimed at Warsaw. For this purpose he detennined 
to change front from east to north, and move into Russiaa 
Poland between the Vistula and the Bug rivers with the inta* 
tion of reaching Warsaw on the right bank of the middle 
Vistula. It was a bold scheme, a similar one having led to 
the Austrian dibdcle in September 1914. Leaving the Galidafi 
railways behind them, he and the Archduke Joseph FerdinaiKL 
dividing the country into two halves, started on their jdbxA 
northwards on or about June SOth, the Archduke directiDg bis 
way to Lublin between the Vistula and the Wieprz, while HB^ 
kensen conducted his *' phalanx " between the latter nver aiHi 
the Bug, having Cholm for his immediate objective. T^ 
Archduke, who was first in the field, and whose advanced guards 
had crossed the Tanew river some days previously, marched 
very rapidly, reached the Wisnica on July 2nd, and fought a 
pitched battle at Krasnik with the Russians, defeating them 
and causing them to retreat across the Urzedow. The sucoes* 
however, was short lived, for the Russian commander brought 
up his reserves, and falling upon the left flank of the Archduke s 
army, struck it so hard a blow that the Austrians were thrown 
back to the Wisnica, and took up a defensive position on the 
heights north of Krasnik. Mackensen had meanwhile advanced 
up to the Wolica, but when he heard of the Archduke*s dis- 
comfiture he halted, and sent troops to his assistance. This 
appears to have taken the pressure off the Archduke, and ft- 
leased Mackensen for a further onward movement, for the news 
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soon arrived that the Gennan Army, advancing on both banks 
of the Wierprz, had crossed the Wolica, and occuped Kns- 
nostaw, which was within a short day's march of the LuUin- 
Chohn railway, the Russians having retired to a second defensive 
position covering the line. Meanwhile, the Austrian Geneni 
Kirchbach crossed the Bug in the neighbourhood of SokaL the 
effect of which was to isolate the Russians on the Zlota lipt 
and lower Dniester from the Russian Army operating in 
Poland. On the left bank of the middle Vistula Geaatl 
Woyrsch reached the Radom-Ivangorod railway. 

While these movements were taking place in Eastern Galicu 
and Russian Poland, Hindenburg, with his usual secjecy had 
been collecting fresh troops on the 'East Prussian frimticf 
between Soldau and Willenberg, with the intention of advanmg 
to the Narew, and attacking Warsaw across that river. Soi- 
denly taking the offensive he surprised the Russian Aimr 
whidi had been watching the frontier, and which fell back on 
the defensive position between Ciechanow and Przasnysz 
where it was attacked on July 14th, and compelled to retire 
behind the Narew. The German Army then deployed Along 
the right bank of the river from Ostrolenka to Novo GeoiigievsL 

** If Hindenburg forces the Russian defences on the Narev. 
and Madcensen reaches the Ivangorod-Cholm railway, tk 
Warsaw saUent will be untenable, and the Grand Duke vil) 
have no alternative but to abandon the Polish capital, give 
up the line of the Vistula, and draw his army back behind tbt 
Bug. Threatened by an all-round enveloping movement, 
which has been carefully prepared, and is being energeticaiij 
carried out, Warsaw is in greater danger than it has ever been 
before during the year's campaign. Vigorous counter-att«c^ 
may yet save the situation, but it is doubtful if the RusaiTi 
troops after their recent reverses are in a mood to resume the 
offensive with any hope of success. What is more probable 
is that the Grand Duke will sacrifice Warsaw to save his anD}' 
but it is safer not to prophesy, for what most frequently happc°^ 
in war is the unexpected.*' 

The above quoted words were written on the 18th July, 1*15» 
the prophecy which was then made proving literally correct, 
as will be seen when we turn to the next chapter of this volume. 



CHAPTER XIV 

July ISth to August ISth 
1915 

aU on the British front — ASaat at Hooge---Sir Ian Hamilton puahes his 
attacks in the Gallipoli Peninsula — ^Landing at Savla Bay — fVench gains 
in the Vosges — ^Defeat of the Grown Prince in the ifrgonne— Italian 
pontion on the Isonxo— The Oarso plateau — ^Hindenbnrg develops his 
plan of campaign — His brilliant stratg^y — ^Distribution of his armies — 
noKians retire all along their front — fSI of Warsaw — FaU of Euovno— 
Germans threaten Brest litoYsk — ^The Dwina-Dnieper line of defence. 

During July and August there was a lull in the fighting on 
the British front in the western theatre of war, and this gave 
time for Sir John French and his staff to organise the new 
leWes as they arrived in France, and gradually familiarise 
them with their future duties. Though the New Armies were 
composed of the picked manhood of the country, the oldest 
soldiers among them had only completed one year of service 
in August I9I5, while many had not been under training for 
more than six months. Seeing that in Continental armies 
two years are considered necessary before a conscript can be 
classed as " fully trained," it would have been inexpedient to 
have sent whole brigades and divisions composed of New 
^nny recruits into the fighting line before the regimental 
^ts had been given a turn in the trenches, and acquired some 
antecedent experience of the novel conditions under which the 
pi«ent war is being waged. 

One episode, however, occurred deserving special notice, not 
^ account of its having led to any strategical results, but by 
'reason of its tactical significance. It will be within the recol- 
lecUoQ of those who followed the Field-Marshal's bulletins that 
on July 20th a mine was successfully exploded just west of the 
^'hiteau of Hooge, on the Ypres-Menin road, when our troops 
^^««T»ed about 150 yards of the enemy's trenches. It was 
wpected that a counter-attack would have been made forth- 
with, but it was delayed till the 80th, when a tremendous 
•rtillery fire was brought to bear on the Hooge salient, under 
N 177 
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cover of which the Gennan infantry crept forward, armed 
with fire projectors, which, when a valve is opened, prajeot a 
long flaming jet. Shaken by the bombardment, this flame 
attack prov^ too much for our men, and the Gennans oocopied 
our first-line trenches on a frcmt of some 500 yards. Next day 
some, but not all, of these trenches were recaptured, and the 
enemy could undoubtedly claim a limited success, wUdi 
however, he did not long enjoy, for on August 9th a large 
force of British artillery was concentrated round Hooge, and 
after a bombardment which was described as more terrific 
than that of Neuve Chapelle, the infantry were launched for 
the attack, and stormed the whole of the German trenches 
on a front of more than 1200 yards, capturing all they had kvt 
on July 80th, as well as other trenches whidh had been in the 
enemy's possession ever since the contraction of the Biitisb 
line during the first week in May. 

The point to note is this. The success of the infantry attack 
was due to the effective artiUery bombardment and to the 
perfectly organised co-operation between the two arms. The 
lesson of Neuve Chapelle had been learnt. According to T^ 
Times correspondent with British Headquarters, the infantiy 
attack had been fixed to take place at a certain minute between 
three and four o'clock in the morning, at which moment our 
gunners were to lengthen the fuses of their shells and direct 
the fire of the guns on to the German reserve positions. 
** Everjrthing," he wrote in a dispatch dated August I3tii 
" went like clockwork. Every watch had been carcfuUji 
synchronised, and some three-quarters of an hour after th^ 
bombardment had begun our men had gained possession o^^ 
the trenches they aimed at. They swarmed over the Gcnnaa 
parapets in a surging stream which nothing could stop. The 
German troops, dazed and paralysed by the incessant flow c«f 
shell fire, were unfit to make any serious resistance, and, apart 
from a certain amount of bayonet work, our men had Uttk 
diflBiculty in establishing themselves in the enemy's first io^- 
All who took part in the attack are convinced that the Gennan 
infantry showed small inclination to fight, and took to tbcir 
heels at the first opportunity.*' So weU had the gunners done 
their work, that when the infantry reached the trenches thrv 
found the barbed-wire entanglements had all been oompi^y 
destroyed, and many breaches made in the parapets. "" As ftf 
as my experience goes, and it dates &om the retreat from Mons, 
said a battalion commander, who took part in the attack, to 
the Special Correspondent of the Daily Chrmide, '' this is the 
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rst time our artilleiy have done all we could hope, and a bit 
lore. Our gunners seemed to have a real good supply of 
nunonition, and this made us all feel cheerful. They prepared 
tie way magnificently for our infantry attack, and I am con- 
inced that if we can keep on in the same way we shall soon 
ave the enemy * beat.' The Germans have been fighting this 
rar on chemistry and machinery. Man for man they can't 
ice us. U our guns go on supporting us in the same way 
ft shall have them at our mercy." 

In the Gallipoli Peninsula Sir Ian Hamilton continued to 
Uhh his offensive against the Turkish positions with promising 
esults; but military interest was principally centred in his 
bulletin issued on August 10th, in which, after reporting 
ome successful fighting in the southern zone of operations 
ast of Krithia, he stated that in the Anzac zone a footing 
^ been gained on the Chunuk Bair portion of the Sari 
^ ridgeway, while in a later report issued by the Press 
bureau on the same day we were informed that the area held 
n this region had been nearly trebled, *^ owing chiefly to 
he gallant dash of the AustraUan and New Zealand Corps." 
fhe most important part of the news given, however, was 
^^cserved for the end of the bulletin, when the Commander- 
A-Chief reported that a fresh landing had been successfully 
accomplished *^ elsewhere," and ^* considerable progress had 
^Q made." The full significance of this message was not 
at first dear, and a Turkish cammuniqui, issued on the same 
i^Yf stating that " on August 7th the enemy landed new forces, 
partly in ^e neighbourhood of Karachali, and the remainder 
ftt two points north of Ari Bumu," did not add much to our 
^wledge of what had happened. A French report issued 
^ August 14th threw further Ught on the matter, for 
it stated that a British force had successfiiUy landed in the 
i^on of the Bay of Suvia, and made progress south, gaining 
a footing on the Sari Bair range, and capturing more than 
^ priscmers, with nine machine guns. On the following day 
a further rq>ort was received from Sir Ian Hamilton in which 
^ referred to ** the troops at Suvla " having made a short 
^vance. This cleared up the mystery, and located Suvla Bay 
»k the place where the new landing had been effected; the 
'^"V at Karachali turned out to be merely a feint attack 
^^t by a small detachment of troops. 

Had the landing taken place in the Gulf of Saros, as was 
^t first thought to have been the case, it would have con- 
stituted a new dimarthe, which could not fail to have had an 
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important influence on the future operations in the Gallipoli 
Peninsula. The accompanying sketch has been drawn to illus- 
trate the position. The coast road &om Gallipoli to Rodosto 
is nothing more than a bridle pathway, and land communici- 
tion between GallipoU and Constantinople has always been 
maintained by the north road, which leads from Kavak to 
Keshan, and thence through Malgara and Rodosto to the 
capital. An alternative line of communication is by the higb 
road from Kavak to Uzun Keupri, a station on the Orient 
Railway about fifty miles north of the Gulf of Saros. Kan- 
chali is only ten miles from Kavak, and if a force had been 




landed at the former place, and sent on to occupy Kavak, it 
would not only have taken the lines of Bulair in rear, but 
would also have cut off the Turkish Army operating in the 
GallipoU Peninsula from communication with Constantinople. 
Men and stores would have to have come by sea; but Briti^ 
submarines had already rendered this line of supply precaiioos* 
and they were not Ukely to be less active in the future thMn 
they had been in the past.* Surprise has often been expressed 
that we have not made use of our sea power to block the retrttt 
of the Turks through Gallipoli, and force them to cross th^ 
Dardanelles to the Asiatic side of the Straits. Enos has been 
suggested as a suitable place for a disembarkation of troops 
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on account of its secure harbour; but Enos is forty miles from 
Kavak« and the road lies through a rugged country favourable 
to the defence.^ East of Karadiali the hills give place to flat 
^n^und, which, though marshy and cut up with water-courses, 
affords ample room for the deployment of troops when disem- 
barked. There are many who think that the initial error 
committed in the Dardanelles campaign was the omission of 
the military authorities to make use of our sea supremacy to 
land a force in rear of the Bulair position. 

The FVench passed through another successful month, having 
held their ground all along the front occupied by their troops, 
while in some places they recovered territory which had been 
in German occupation since September in last year. A notable 
f^ was made at the Ban de Sapt, which is the name given 
to a mountainous district adjoining the Vosges range a few 
miles north-east of St. Di6, with hills varying in height from 
1800 to 2700 feet. The Germans had seisced positions on 
French territory in this locaUty a few miles across the frontier, 
but the French had been for some months past slowly pushing 
them back to their own boundary, and on July 9th they cap- 
tured the heights overlooking Fontenelle, one of the group of 
hamlets which form the Ban de Sapt. On July 16th the 
Germans counter-attacked the heights gained by the French, 
but were repulsed with heavy loss, and on the 24th the French 
commander decided to follow up his previous success by a 
further attack on the enemy's entrenchments covering the 
village of Launois. The attack was entirely successful, the 
village being recovered, and the Germans driven from all their 
first-line defences. On this occasion the French took 11 officers 
and 825 men prisoners, along with 8 machine guns and a 
quantity of war material. 

Another notable success lower down the front, in Alsace, 
^^as the capture of the formidable position of Le Linge, which 
is two miles north of Miinster, and dominates the Fecht valley 
for several miles below the town. This position was seieed on 
July 21st, and has been held ever since, in spite of repeated 
counter-attacks by the Germans. At one time it was thought 
that MOnster would be captured by a coup de main, as German 

' This quaition k fuUj discntaed in Sir Ian Hamilton's despatch of the 
ilth I>Boember, 1915, to which raferenoe will be made in Chapter XX of this 
^rame. One of the reasons for not landing troops in the Gulf of 8aroe was 
^ objection of the naval anthorities to extending the sea area which they 
*cr» reqaized to protect against the enemy's submarine attacks. 
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hold of the town was daily growing more precaiiDUs, but tk 
policy of General Joffre has always been to husband the stieogtb 
of his troops with great care, and while he pennits commanders 
on the spot to seize any opportunities which are offered for 
local attacks, he has forbidden them to take risks or sacrifice 
men for the purpose of some small tactical gain. 

The Crown Prince of Germany, still at the head of his ill-fated 
army, had not given up the hope of penetrating the French 
line in the Argonne, and spared neither men nor ammunitkiQ 
for the purpose. On the morning of August 7th, after a vidte^t 
bombanlment, during which 20,000 shells were estimated to 
have been fired against the French tranches, three Germsi; 
regiments were ordered to assault the position between Viome 
le-Ch&teau and La Harazee. The IVench stood against tbe 
bombardment with imflinching courage, and repuked three 
German attacks without yielding an inch of ground. 

Tiuming now to the operations of our Italian AlUes on tbe 
Isonzo a continuous night and day battle went on through Juh 
and August for possession of the Carso plateau, which commands 
the approaches to Gorizia both from Laibach and Trieste, as 
well as the coast road to the latter town. Gorizia, with its 
circle of outlying forts, was practically unassailable from dtber 
the north or west, for two fortified heights, Monte Sabatiio 
on the right bank, and Monte Gabrielle, on the left bank, of 
the Isonzo, stood sentry over the town on the north, while the 
plateau of Podgora, which was a perfect labyrinth of deep. 
inter-communicating trenches, barred the approach to tbe tovn 
from the west. A most determined and carefully prepand 
attack was made by a large Italian force on Podgora on July 31st, 
but though ten regiments were sent against the position tbev 
failed to get through. The Carso plateau, as both Italians and 
Austrians know, is the key to Gorizia, and it was against the 
strong Austrian positions on this plateau that General Cadonu 
concentrated his first and principal efforts. 

The Italians succeeded in obtaining a firm footing on the 
western face of the plateau, and occupied Sdraissima, Fblazvx 
Vermegliano, and Monte Sei Busi, which overlooks Mmlfalooo^ 
but they have made little progress beyond these fiist-lbe 
positions, and finding the Austrians had been strongly to^ 
forced. General Cadoma abandoned his storming tactics, aitd 
decided to advance eastwards along the plateau by the sioiver. 
but surer, method of siege operations. In the middle of JoIT 
it looked as though there was a weakening of the Austiitf 
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pesistanoe, for on the 19th the Italians stormed Monte Michele, 
pn the north-west corner of the plateau, and if they could have 
pept it they would have been able to bombard Podgora from 
llie reverse side, besides cutting railway communication 
between Gorizia and Trieste. Unfortunately, the Austrians 
brought up large reinforcements of reserve troops on the 20th, 
and after a severe fight they succeeded in recapturing the 
position. The Italians successfully assaulted it for the second 
time on the 25th, but another counter-attack gave it back to 
the Austrians, and General Cadoma then drew off his troops. 
On the south side of the plateau the Sei Busi position was held 
against repeated Austrian counter-attacks, and the Italians 
used it as a base for advancing to Doberdo, which served as a 
central citadel to the Carso plateau. Our Allies fought with 
Admirable Han, but their task was a heavy one, for the Austrians 
had been preparing their defensive positions for years past, and 
all that science could do was done to render them impregnable. 

August was another bad month for Russia. The Russian 
Amiies, which at the beginning of July were holding the line 
of the Vistula and Narew rivers, had no sooner withdrawn to 
their second line of defence behind the Bug and the Niemen, 
when the Grand Duke Nicholas decided that a further retreat 
was necessary to maintain his armies intact, and give time for 
recuperation before resuming the offensive. Fortune ceased to 
smile on our Allies, but the situation was not so bad as it looked, 
and Russian determination to win was strengthened rather 
than weakened by the military reverses of the smnmer of 1915. 

If, as is beUeved, Field-Marshal Hindenburg in communi- 
cation with Genend Falkenhayn conceived, planned, and 
executed the campaign, which began on April 22nd with the 
attack on General Dimitrieff's army on the Dunajec, and led 
to the occupation of Warsaw by Prince Leopold on August 
4th, he has established a daim to a high place among living 
strategists, for he grasped the problem before him with a 
foresight which provided for every eventuaUty, and left no 
stone unturned to secure success. One army after another 
^^ first organised, then concentrated, and finally launched at 
the light time, and in the right place, just when and where it 
^vas wanted to step into the strategical area. It is true that 
the Marshal failed to obtain the full results which he expected, 
for there was no Sedan in Poland ; but this was not the fault of 
his strategy, and was due to the skill of his imperturbable 
uitagonist, who always seemed to know where to stand and 
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when to retire, and kept his brain cooI» no matter how difficuk 
the situation which confix>nted him. 

Eight separate armies, collected tc^ther in three groups, each 
under a Field-Marshal, were used for the purposes of the cam- 
paign. The first group, which was placed under EBndenbarg's 
personal executive direction, consisted of General BCilow's Army 
in Courland, of General Eichhom's on the Niemen, and of the 
armies conunanded, respectively, by Generals Scholtz aad 
Gallwitz, who were given the region of the Naiew river for 
their sphere of operations. By the middle of July these 
armies were deployed on a 800-mile front, extending from 
the Windau river in Courland down to iJie lower Vistuh 
at Thorn. West of Warsaw, in the salient formed by the 
middle and lower "Vistula, was the group commanded by Field- 
Marshal Prince Leopold of Bavaria, who besides his own 
Bavarian Corps was given command of the Austrian Anny 
under General Woyrsch, which was operating towards Ivan* 
gorod, on the left bank of the river. The third group was 
under the conunand of Field-Marshal Mackensen, whose army, 
chiefly composed of Prussian Corps, was linked with that of 
the Archduke Joseph Ferdinand. The sphere of operatioD of 
these two armies lay between the Middle Vistula and the Bug, 
the Archduke taking charge of the country west of the Wierpc 
while Mackensen's army was deployed east of that river.^ 
Further south were the armies of Generals Linsingen and 
Pflanzer-Baltin, watching the Russians on the left bank of 
the Zlota Lipa and Dniester rivers, but there armies took Httk 
if any part in the August campaign. The length of the entire 
front occupied by the opposing armies approximated to 700 
miles, while the strength of the forces engaged is believed to 
have been not less thim two millions on either side. 

The following is a brief summary of the movements made 
during the period between July 18th and August 18th. On 
the 19th July Btilow began to move from the Dubissa towards 
the Aa and Swenta, his right and left flanks being covered by 
large bodies of cavalry. On that day Gallwitz crossed the 
Narew near Pultusk, which was the signal for the Grand Duke 
Nicholas to begin the evacuation of Warsaw, and dear out of 
the dty everything likdy to be of use to the enemy. Next 
day a general retirement of the Russian forces began all akmg 
the front, strong rearguards being left in touch witii the enemy 
to prevent the retreat being hara^ed. On the 21st the Russian 
troops covering the western approaches to Warsaw fell back to 
* See map on p. 176. 
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the line Blonie-Grodzisk,^ and on the same day a divisk» at 
Woyrsch's army crossed the Vistula at a point fifteen m3e$ 
south of Ivangorod. On the 28Td, after storming the faridg^ 
heads at Roshan and Pultusk, Gallwitz crossed tibe Naiew is 
force. On the 25th Billow in Courland reached Pomevitz, and 
Scholtz, coming into line with Gallwitz, crossed the Narew 
near Ostrolenka. On the 26th and two following days the 
Russians made a series of determined counter-attacks again^ 
the whole line of German troops on the left bank of the Naiev, 
delaying their advance and inflicting heavy loss, but bSm 
to throw them back on to the right bank. The 29th was a 
fateful day for our Allies, for Woyrsch with his main body 
crossed the Vistula a few miles above Ivangorod, while the 
left wing of Mackensen*s army reached Bislnipice, a statioo 
on the Lublin-Cholm railway between the Wierpz and tbe 
Vistula. On the 81st the Archduke occupied DiUin, aod 
Mackensen Cholm, the whole line of the railway between those 
two towns then being in German hands. 

During the first week in August the Russian retironent 
became more pronounced all along the line. In Courland Bolow 
moving on a front of some sixty or seventy miles, oocupini 
Kupischki, on the Ponievitz-Dwinsk railway, while his cavabr 
reached the neighbourhood of Schonberg on the north and 
Kovarsk on the south. By the 5th he h^ secured possessoo 
of the line of the Aa and Swenta rivers from Ifitau down to 
Wilkomir (see map, p. 185), but about this time reinf(»oeineDt> 
had arrived for our Allies, and the Russian commander, takiiu; 
the offensive, turned on Biilow, reoccupied Kupischki, and 
threw the Germans back across the Aa and Swenta. Meao- 
while, Gallwitz and Scholtz, advancing fit>m the Narew, and 
continually pushing back the Russian rearguards, in spite cl 
their '*' brave and desperate counter-attacks," for which Hinden- 
burg gave them full credit, made the further defence of the 
Warsaw saUent impracticable, and on August 8rd the Russian 
Army covering the approaches to the city on the west aban- 
doned the Blonie position and retreated through the town to 
Praga, leaving Prince Leopold of Bavaria free to enter Warsa« 
on tiie morning of the 4th. 

The capture of Warsaw was only an incident, and bom a 
military point of view not an important one, in a oampaip 
which had for its object, not the occupation of territory. 
but the destruction of the Russian Armies. Warsaw was t*' 
be the trap in which the German commander thought to catcit 
^ See map facing p. 102. 
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the Grand Duke, and his strategy was shaped, with this end 
in view. The Russian Army covering the approaches to the 
dty on the west was allowed to remain in position without being 
attacked in the hope that it would remain long enough to be 
unable to escape. Hindenburg*s plan was to enevelop Warsaw 
by a rapid movement of Gidlwitz from the Narew and of 
Hackensen from Galida. If these two Generals could meet 
together on the line Bielostock-Brest Litovsk, while Prince 
Leopold was playing with the Russian Army on the west of 
the city, the Grand Duke would be locked up in Warsaw as 
Marshal Bazaine was locked up in Metz. It was Moltke's 
strategy over again, and if it had succeeded it would have 
spdt doom to the Russian Army. Its failure was due to the 
combatant qualities of the Russian infantry, who fought with 
their backs to the wall with truly magnificent courage. They 
had little help from their artillery, for their guns were over- 
whelmingly outnumbered, as weU as outclassed, by those of the 
enemy, while their ammunition supply began to fail just when 
the pressure of Hindenburg's attacks became most pronounced. 
In spite of these adverse circumstances, the Grand Duke's 
reaiguards fought with such stubborn tenacity that they 
delayed Gallwitz on the north and Mackensen on the south 
long enough to give time for the orderly withdrawal of the 
Army out of the threatened salient, and for the evacuation of 
Warsaw. Admirably conceived and precisely executed, Hinden- 
burg's plan failed in the main purpose for which it was under- 
taken. Warsaw was lost, but the Russian Army was saved. 

After his disappointment at Warsaw, Hindenburg transferred 
his efforts from the Vistula to the Bug, with the hope, no 
doubt, of setting another trap for the Grand Duke at Brest 
litovsk. Leaving Btilow for the moment to take care of him- 
self in Courland, he decided to increase the area of his envelop- 
ing movement directed against the Bug fortress by first of all 
capturing Kovno— the key to the Russian line of defence on 
the Niemen. Herein the German commander again showed 
his oonect appreciation of the strategical situation confronting 
him. On August 0th General Elichhom, who had been facing 
the Niemen for the past six months, and had been reinforced 
with the necessary siege guns and material, arrived before the 
western defences of the fortress, and, without attempting to 
invest the place, attacked the forts between the Niemen and 
its tributary, the Jessia. The Russian garrison put up a most 
energetic resistance, and ESchhom's infantry, who prematurely 
^tempted to storm the western forts before they had been 
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subdued by artillery fire, were repulsed with enormoos kxses, 
which were reported to be equal to those incurred atli^;biit 
the 16-inch howitzers proved too much for the defendos, sod 
on August 16th the forts on the south side of the Niemen fdl 
into German hands. This was the beginning of the end, for 
on the night of the 17th the Germans crossed the NiemcD sod 
captured the rest of the fortress, making prisoners of 80 offioos 
and 8900 men. More than 400 guns and a great quantity of 
war material were taken at the same time, but the bulk of the 




garrison succeeded in escaping and joining the mobile anny 
covering Vilna. 

The fall of Kovno was a greater miUtary disaster than that 
of Warsaw, not only because the line of the Niemen was turned, 
but also because the road to Vilna was opened up, and another 
German Army let loose to act against the Russian communica- 
tions with Petrograd and Moscow. True to his thiusting 
character Hindenburg set Eichhom's victorious army in imme- 
diate motion to Vilna with the intention of using the town 
as a fresh starting-off point for an advance to Minsk, so as to 
get behind the Russian Army covering Brest Litovsk, and cot 
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o£f its retreat to the Dnieper. The Marshal paid dearly for 
the capture of Kovno, but the prize was worth its cost. 

Meanwhile, lower down the line the German armies were 
nearing Brest Litovsk. Scholtz, with Gallwitz on his right, 
crossed the Nurec river (see map, p. 188) on August 15th, and the 
two Generals then pushed on to the Bielostock-Brest Litovsk 
railway. So, too, did Prince Leopold of Bavaria, who threw 
off the Russian troops blocking his way from Sokolow, and 
whose left wing crossed the Bug at Drohiczyn on the same day 
as Scholtz and Gallwitz crossed the Nurec. Higher up the Bug 
the Archduke Joseph Ferdinand, who belonged to Mackensen's 
group, having left Biala behind him, also crossed the river at 
Janow, which is not marked on the map, but is about twenty 
miles north-west of Brest Litovsk. By these movements the 
Germans deprived the Russian Army defending the Bug 
fortress of one of its Unes of railway communication with 
Petrograd through Bielostock, while Mackensen's right wing, 
operating on the east bank of the Bug below Vlodava, threatened 
another line of retreat through Kovel to Kief. It then became 
clear that the Grand Duke would be unable to stay where he 
was on the Bug, and a further retreat would be necessary. 
How this was brought about will be told in Chapter XVI. 

Brest Litovsk had of late years been converted into a big 
entrenched camp, and a vast quantity of store and war maUriel 
h&d been collected within its precincts with a view to its use 
as an advanced base for offensive operations against Galicia. 
Strong as the fortress was, and important as it was to hold it, 
the safety of the Russian Army was more important still, and 
this the Grand Duke knew, for as we shall presently see he had 
no hesitation in sacrificing the fortress to save his army. If the 
worst came to the worst the Russians had a far more formidable 
line of defence to fall back upon behind the Dwina and Dnieper, 
which two rivers, with the Dnieper's tributary, the Beresina, 
fonn an almost continuous barrier stretching right across the 
centre of European Russia, and covering the approaches to 
Petrograd and Moscow.^ This natural line is strengthened by 
artificial defences, which are based on the three central paints 
di'Qppui shown in the strategical map accompanying this article, 
Dwinsk guarding the railway across the Dwina to Petrograd, 
Bobruisk with its bridge-head protecting the main crossing of 
the Beresina, and the entrenched camp at Kief, which is 
situated athwart the Dnieper. A glance at the map shows 
how formidable a task Hindenburg would set himself if, carried 

^ See map on p. 186. 
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away by the lust of conquest, he were to persuade General 
Falkenhayn to let him continue his mareh to this third line of 
Russian defence. Petrograd is 260 miles from Dwinsk, and 
Moscow is 600 from Kiev. Nothing would have suited oar 
Allies better than for Hindenburg*s armies to have foUoved 
them to the Dnieper, where they would have arrived when 
the Russian winter was setting in with full severity; but the 
German General Staff wisely decided not to embark on a 
campaign of such magnitude at so late a season of the year, 
and Hindenburg was ordered to consolidate his positioiis<» 
the Niemen and Bug rivers, and then wait for orders. What- 
ever they do, and wherever they go, the Germans are always 
haunted by the knowledge that their provocative action before 
and during the war, like Napoleon's before them, has closed 
the door to peace till their powers of provocation are taken 
from them, or, in other words, till their armed strength has 
been destroyed. 
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TWELVE MONTHS OF WAR 



*welT6 months of wai^-The sitiiation as between onrselTes, Allies, and enemies 
— Strcngth of the Entente Allianoe— German ** frightfulness " — harden- 
ing of opinion throaghoat the Empire — ^A democratic war — Qerman 
hatred of €keat Britain — German failure in the west — ^Pyrrhic victories 
of German armies in Russia — Russian armies intact — Pessimism in 
London — ^Its saperfioial character — ^Bfiscaloolations about the duration 
of the war — Germany's armed strength — Great Britain putting her armour 



on— Immense belligerent resources of the Empire— Cferman duplicity — 
World-power fallen from her grasp— Oauses for which we are fighting — 
An optimistic outlook. 

Before continuing this record it will here be convenient to 
take stock of the situation between ourselves, our Allies, and 
our enemies as it existed after twelve months of war. In what 
Doadition, in the first place, did Germany find herself after the 
tremendous efforts which she had put forth? Were her 
chances of victory better or worse than they were when she 
began her war of conquest in August 1914 ? Were the results 
vbich her armies obtained commensurate with the sacrifices 
Q^e, and how did those sacrifices compare with those of the 
Dtber belligerent Powers? Fighting on two fronts at once, 
U)d with the advantage of interior Ihies, did Germany succeed 
u so weakening her opponents as to shake (he unity of their 
Uliance, and prepare the way for joint or separate peace 
<^tiations? 

One of the questions can be answered at once without beating 
^ut the bush. The Allianoe between Great Britam, France, 
^d Russia was stronger, firmer, and closer than it had ever 
«en before. The repeated dedarations of M. Viviani,^ the 
'^^*<^pt of the Emperor of Russia, the resolute words of 

'*YoD know what Ib hidden henaath tho brilliant qualities of onr race, and 
!^>*taaoe to the moat trasio trial wean ont neither its body nor its spirit. 
°^iis tml is prolonged* u days of fighting oontinne one siter the other, 
to know thai Franoe is neither weary, nor resig^ied; that she stands ereot 
^ ^ ofganised, ardent, and redonbtable Army, sure of oononerinff with the 
■omiUble ADies who are defending the same oanse.*'— «6fpesea of ML ViYiain 
'^Ammam Chancer of Commerce, Paris, J^ SO, 1916. 

101 
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Mr. Asquith,^ were a public pledge that the Allies would ooDtinv 
the war till the purpose for which they took up aims had hea* 
accomplished, and the military power of Germany ^'finaity 
and fully destroyed.'' At the time mentioned Italy had u* 
written compact binding herself, as the Triple Entente Povers 
had bound themselves, not to make a separate peace with the 
enemy, but Signor Salandra's declaration of intention «a$ 
unmistakable, and he had the whole Italian nation, mdudiiij! 
Signor Giolitti, behind him. Speaking at Cuneo on July 5tk 
the latter made a passionate appeal to the patriotism of his 
party in the following words : ^' No sacrifice wUl seem too pnt 
when we reflect upon the result of the war, upon the oonditkQ' 
of peace, and that upon Italy's political situation at the ooc- 
dusion of the war will depend the future of the nation. Let 
the attitude of our people signify their firm resolve to cooffkt 
at any cost." The war united parties in Italy, as dosdy «s 
in EIngland. 

Not only in the United Kingdom, but throughout the Empiit. 
in Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa, their 
was a distinct hardening of public opinion in favour of ooo- 
tinuing the war till the German reign of terror in Europe had 
been ended. Germany had thrown down the gauntlet to Great 
Britain, and made no secret of her intention, whidi was to 
destroy our sea power, and substitute German for British supi^ 
macy on the seas.' This altered the character of the stniioelc- 
and whereas the war was at first undertaken by us as a doty 
towards our neighbours we are now waging it as a duty toiraid> 
ourselves. So far as they are able to do so, the Germans verr 
attacking us with methods of " frightfulness " conceived in the 
same spirit as those which they employed so barbarously to 
reduce Belgium to submission. If we are beaten the fate of 

^ " We shall fight to the end, to the last farthing of our money, to Uif ii^ 
ounoe of our strength, to the last drop of our uood.'* — Tbe Rjobt Ht>s> 
H. H. Abquith, OfSUhaU, June 2M, 1910. 

* Writing in July in the Tageazeihmg, Count BeTentlow, a tjrpical Ju^ 
representative, referred as follows to future relations between Gennaoj asI 
Great Britain— 

" The war has proved that no understanding oan ever be pnembb viUi ^^'^ 
Britain, and Germany cannot aooept the position of ruling the world by ^ 
side of England. Therefore, we must break the strength of the bland «i*^ "^ 
paying any attention to the possibilitv of ai^ future friend Ifaws, eTce i<* 
after the war has been terminated. Tnose who refuse to hate fiogkod SJ^ 
be regarded with feelings of contempt and disgust. No other course it po«^ 
for true Germans.** &unt Reventlow*8 words are quoted not because^* 
a person of much account in Germany, but because his words are the rt^'^ 
of German public opinion as it finds expression in all seetiona of the Gcrui 
oommunity. 
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Bdgiiiin will be our fate, and conscious of this we have taken 
off our gloves, and are preparing with one voice and will for a 
deadly struggle which will demand the same sustained effort 
as we put forth in the war against Napoleon. The bombard- 
ment of Scarborough, the German air raids on open towns, 
the sinking of the LusitaniOj the continuation of the submarine 
war against defenceless merchant and fishing vessels, added 
daily increasing strength to our determination, not only to 
conqoer, but to punish the authors of these piratical crimes, 
and secure effective guarantees against the possibility of their 
repetition. 

A notable feature of the existing situation was the growth of 
the war feeling among the industrial classes of the country. 
These are some of the utterances of Labour leaders, and they 
are so expressive of the opinions of those whom they represent 
in Parliament, that they deserve to be recorded, if only to show 
that this is a people's war, which is being waged to secure the 
triumph of democratic principles as opposed to German methods 
of autocratic government. In the debate on the second reading 
of the Munitions of War Bill, on June 28th, Mr. J. Hodge, 
Labour Member for the Gorton Division of S.E. Lancashire, 
ouQcluded his speech with the following declaration — 

** In my humble way I have realised the great gravity of the 
contest in which we are engaged. I realise that it is far better 
to give up any privUeges we possess at the present time than to 
have no liberties at all ; and this would be the case if the Germans 
were soooessful." 

Again, on July 2nd, when the Bill was being considered in 
Committee, Mr. W. Crooks spoke as under — 

** I have stumped the country since the war began, east and 
west, north and south, and I have never heard a single word 
«aid against the war. What the people say is this : ' Go on, 
and poll through. The liberties of the common people are at 
«take«* This is not a Government war; it is not a capitalist 
war; it is a people's war. We have to look to you — ^the 
Govermncnt — and loyal will we be when you tell us what you 
want, but for God's sake do not keep us idle." 

Another Labour opinion to be noted is that of Mr. Charles 
Donoan, Member for Barrow-in-Furness, who, when supporting 
the teoond reading of the National Registration Bill on July 6th, 
made use of the following emphatic words. 
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'* We are faced with the direst necessity that this nation bs 
ever seen, and if we go down in this war it will be v^ fitdeiae 
talking about Uberty and the sanctity of the privileges that ^ 
have held in this country. It is because I fed in my very sooi 
that this nation, and this Empire, are fighting for voy fife, 
are fighting for existence, that I am in favour of this BQL*' 

The above quotations from Labour speeches leave no rooa 
to doubt the temper of the working classes, who as a body aie 
solid for the war. liCr. Ramsay Macdonald and Mr. Fhibp 
Snowden are unable to see eye to eye with their fellow-Hembeiv 
but then they are not working men, and are nothing more thsn 
the academical apostles of State Socialism. Other oppoocots 
of the war are too insignificant in numbers and standing to 
justify any notice being taken of their propaganda. 

WhUe this hardening of opinion was noticeable in Gital 
Britain, and, if there were time to show it, in France aci 
Russia also, there was evidence of a corresponding weakeniiu 
of feeling among the German industrial classes, who, aAe 
fighting for a year, were beginning to tire of a contest iriiicb 
they began to realise could bring them neither gain war ^ry. 
The manifesto of the Executive Committee of the Gen^ 
Socialist Party, which was published in the Vonvdrts on June 
2Gth, may be said faithfully to represent the opinions of the 
bulk of the lower classes in Germany, who acquiesced io the 
war when it was declared, not from any desire for it, but beoaose 
they had been hypnotised by the evil spirit of Militarism wliich 
took possession of the German people after the suocessfol v^ 
of 1870-71, and has been worshipped as a national fetish f^ 
the past forty years — 

*' We raise anew the sharpest protest against all efforts soi 
declarations in favour of annexation of any portion of a foreign 
country, and the suppressicm by force of another people, a« 
suggested in the speeches of certain political personages. The 
mere expression of such a policy pushes further and furtbff 
off a realisation of the fervent desire for peace. The peofik 
desire no annexations. The people desire peace. In the ninK 
of humanity and culture, supported by the bravery of our men 
in arms, who have created a favourable situation, \9e deinifi^ 
of the Government that it shall announce its willingness tn 
enter into negotiations for peace in order to make an end of tlu> 
bloody struggle." 

The publication of the manifesto led to the suspenston of Uk 
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MeoHog jounud for a period of five daySy but the views of 
he SociiiHut Committee are on reeord, and indicate a loss of 
ftith in German invindfaility. This behig a war, not of armies, 
mt of na t i o ns, it is more necessary to Imow what the people 
faink than what their rulers want, for without their support 
he military machine would sooner or later fall to pieces. Hence 
he mgnifiwtniy of the manifesto, which is a first step towards 
tatioul repentance, and the repudiation of force in its applica- 
ion to a conquered nation. 

Turning now to the military situation we find that, in spite 
f some untoward appearances, it was at the end of the first 
ear's war wholly favourable to the ultimate success of the 
Lilies. When the Emperor of Germany, choosing his own time, 
lecided for war in August 1914, he relied on the magnitude 
nd perfection of his military organisation to carry out the 
Ian of campaign which he and his Staff had elaborated with 
n industry and forethought worthy of a better cause. His 
ilan was to beat France fonst and Russia afterwards, and then, 
uming on Great Britain, to deal with her in the same way. 
lie plan was iq)6et from the first by the intervention of Great 
tritain. With his eyes blinded by the phantom of world- 
ower the Emperor assumed that we should commit the same 
listake which his great-grand&ther, Frederick William III, 
ommitted in 1805 when he looked on, while Napoleon defeated 
is friends whom he refused to assist. His blundering diplomacy 
ftved Europe from the fate awaiting her. Quick to appreciate 
he position, with the approval of the Cabinet and nation. Sir 
kimrd Grey took a decision as momentous in consequences 
B it was correct in inspiration. Instead of waiting for the 
ttack to oome when it suited Germany to make it he met the 
pproaching danger with a declaration of war, and then con- 
racted with France and Russia to make no peace except by 
>xnt agreement. Ready at sea, we were unready on land, but 
bis did not deter us from immediate action. The Fleet was 
Mthwith set in motion, and in a few weeks the seas were swept 
tear of the enemy's ships, and Germany was cut off from inter- 
oorse with the outer world. Though we had no national army 
pproaching the strength of Continental armies we had, in the 
IxpediticMiary Force, an efficient advanced guard of not more 
ban 150,000 men, but just as thoroughly organised as the 
xunense German army, and, being composed of seasoned 
oldiers, it was superior in fif^ting strength to any of the 
jnperor's troops. This little army, insignificant in numbers, 
at perfectly trained and of undaunted spirit, was sent to 
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France and given the post of honour on the left flank of the 
Allied line. What took place is firesh in the memory of all «1» 
recall to mind those anxious days last August when the Genoan 
armies broke through Belgium and started on their inarch to 
Paris. It is no slur on our gallant Allies to say that it was Sr 
John French's ** contemptible little army " which saved the 
military situation by preventing the left Bank of the Allies betn^ 
rolled up» and giving time for General Jofbre to fall back q& 
his reserves. 

The ignoble outburst of German hatred of Great Britiin, 
always latent but purposely suppressed, dates from the battle 
of Hons, when four British Divisions held up a German amy 
of three times their strength, striking it with heavy bkivs, asd 
when overwhelmed by superior numbers, fighting a successkn 
of rearguard battles back to the valley of the Hame. Then it 
was that the Emperor began to realise that we meant to attack 
him by land as well as by sea, and that in bidding for hegonooy 
in Europe he would have to reckon with the armed strength cf 
the whole British Empire. Thenceforward fear took the place 
of contempt, and the sense of approaching failure found u 
outlet in those many official and private expressions of anger 
which have fallen into British hands through the mediom a' 
captured prisoners of war. The " blind wild beast of force '^ 
was still there, raging with impotent desire, and maddened bv 
disappointed lust, but with clipped daws, and with its povcr 
to do evil weakened beyond hope of recovery. 

Another cause which contributed to the failure of the Gernuc 
plan of campaign was the unexpected miUtary preparednas 
of the Russian Army. The German General Staff counted cc 
getting a six weeks' start in France before the Russians ^vooU 
be able to advance from their concentration rendezvous behini 
the Bug. The Emperor expected to be in Paris on September 
1st, and in Warsaw on October 1st, and in order to cany out 
this programme, as laid down in the time-table prepared by he 
Staff, he sent the great bulk of his first line and reserve corf» 
to the western frontier of Germany in order to deal the FrcDch 
' an irrevocable blow of such crushing force as to put furtbi? 
resistance out of the question.^ To everybodsr's surprise, avi 

^ Aooording to French official reports, out of twenty •£▼« first hne. t^ 
thirty-three Reserve Corps, which the GermAn Staff mobilised witiiia ^ 
first fortnight after declaration of war, twenty-one of the former and t««0' 
two of the latter were sent to the West alon^ with eight Landwehi Ctffp» 
giving a total of fifty-one corps in alL Reckoning caval^ and troops fcr u* 
fines of communication, Germany had not less than 2,600,000 men on ^ 
western frontier at the end of the third week in Aagust, as against l^^ 
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nuch to the mortification of the Emperor, a Russian Army mider 
general Rennenkampfs command crossed the frontier of East 
Prussia during the first week of the war» while the Grand Duke 
Nicholas's main army advancing from the Bug reached the line 
>f the Ivangorod-Lublin-Cholm railway before the Austro- 
Hungarian concentration in Galicia had been completed. 
Die Russian invasion of East Prussia compelled the Emperor 
to detach troops to the east just when they were most wanted 
For the campaign in the west, and when we look back on the 
share taken by Russia in the early part of the war we must not 
forget to give credit to the Grrand Duke for his first invasion of 
East Prussia, which, in spite of the disaster at Tannenberg, 
helped to take the pressure off Paris, and did its part in com- 
pelling the German armies in France to retire from the Mame 
valley. 

It is correct to say that when the German armies were driven 
from the Mame to the Aisne last September the ultimate issue 
of the campaign was prospectively decided against them, for 
it is an old military axiom, as true to-day as it always has been, 
that when a commander once relinquishes the initiative he can 
never recover it. Since the middle of September 1914 the 
German armies of the west have been standing on their defence, 
counter-attacking the Allies whenever necessary to prevent 
their line being pierced, local commanders here and there 
trying to obtain a tactical success, but without any attempt 
being made to resume the strategical offensive, which at the 
opening of the campaign enabled them to over-run Belgium 
aod the northern provinces of France, before the Allies were 
ready to oppose them. The Battle of the Mame was in this 
^nse the most decisive battle yet fought, for it put an end to 
the further invasion of France, saved Paris from occupation, 
and took it out of the power of the Emperor to dictate a treaty 
of peace, without which his plans of conquest fell to the ground. 
^1^ he did was to substitute for his plan of attack a plan of 
defence, which has for its object to make use of conquered 
territory for the purpose of bargaining for peace. This plan, 
lilce his first, was doomed to failure, for no bargain can be struck 
tin the Germans have retired from both France and Belgium, 

*iuok were aQ the Fraooh Stoi! were able to bring into the field to repel an 
"n mw iia t e atUok. Owimr to uncertainty as to the direction from which the 
*tUok would come, the French plan was to concentrate Reserre Armies at 
^^|[tsiB mderfons considerabfy m rear of the firontier, and this was done; 
^ these Armies were not available for the front line when the Qermana 
l»«iidi8d their attack thxoogh Belgium. 
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and found refuge behind their own Rhine frontier. '^Soloig;** 
said Sir Edwtfd Carson, when speaking for the CafaiMt aft 
Guildhall on July 9th, '* as an enemy soldier contiimes om 
French, Belgian, or Russian soil no question of peace ciaafcer 
into the thoughts of any honest, patriotic, and ooangeoos 
man in this country. It is our primary duty towards our Ales 
to see this matter through with tiiem, and we will at wbitewr 
cost." 1 

Failing in the west, the Germans concentrated effort in tbe 
eastern theatre of war, where the Russians, after oonqoennf 
Galicia from Austria, were threatening Hungary with invisiaa. 
Unless Germany came to the rescue of her aUy it was anoataiB 
whether the alliance between the two Central Powers, iMch 
had been shaken by the early collapse of the Austro-Himginaa 
armies in Galicia, could be maintained, and it was even sn^ 
gested that Hungary might foUow Italy's example, and denoimor 
the treaty which linked her to Austria, for there is no bve feet 
between Magyar and Austrian, and the Dual Monardiy hsAk 
together not for the common purposes of poUtical devdopncsii, 
but solely for mutual defence. Then again the Balkan States 
were watching the cotffse of events in a state of armed nentraKiy 
which might at any moment be changed into active Kntenrmtka 
on the side of the Allies. For these reasons it was impaitist 
for Germany to secure a military success against Russia, and 
this accounts for the tremendous effects whidi she made durins 
the winter of 1914 and early spring months of 1915, to preparr 
for the invasion of Galida and Russian Poland. Owing Ut 
these efforts the Germans won a temporary success, but tbe 
wastage of life was out of all propcMrtion to the gains obtaisefi 
Heavy as the Russian losses were, those of the Germans must 
have been heavier, for they were advancing and attacking wfaik 
their opponents were retiring and defending. The Russians 
claimed, and probably with truth, that during the moQths of 
May and June the Germans lost more than 250,000 killed and 
wounded men, besides the prisoners who fell into their fasmb- 
Russia for the moment lost Galida, but the Germans gaiw«< 
no Sedan. Their battles were all Pyrrhic victories. Thr 
Grand Duke Nicholas always avoided decisive contests. Bf 
held on to his positions long enough to compd his adveisan 

^ IkmaUy deeided were the woids of the PVeooh Prime WmgUr whmm^fi^ 
ins m Faru on April 14th : " 8o long m it is n ecew n ry to fiffht» Ytmnoe ^^ 
fight. In oommon with her Allies, she will not oontempkte the idea oif^ 
until together with them she has driven the aggressor from the sofl of Balgis'- 
regained her own territorial int«i0nty, and by a joint efioct fraed Snrope b^ 
Pmssian militarism.'* 
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to deploy his forces, and he then retired protected by his rear- 
IHiards. He repeated these tactics, not once, but continuously, 
during the year's campaign, and the skill with which he man- 
cEUvred his armies is beyond all praise. There is no mote 
difficult task for a comnuuider than to withdraw his army firom 
the battle-line without committing it to a decisive encounter, 
but this is what the Russian Generalissimo did with unfailing 
success. The Germans were no near» their goal in August 
1915 than they were twelve months before, but on the contrary 
day by day they were receding from it, for our fifth ally. Time, 
was beginning to assert its influence, and promising in another 
year to be the dominant factor of the gigantic war probleaa 
which is being fought out in Europe. 

In the month of August 1915, when the Russians were 
retiring before the German invaders of their country, a wave 
of pessimism broke over this country, and found expressioa 
in a certain section of the London Press. Surprise was expressed 
because the German line in the western theatre of war was 
still practically intact, in spite of the vigorous offensive on- 
slaughts which have been directed with such superb ibm and 
hercHsm by our French Allies, and in a lesser degree by our 
own brave troops, against various points of the enemy's front. 
If the Germans were able to drive the Russians out of Galida, 
why could not the British, French, and Belgians combined 
drive the Germans out of France and Belgium ? It was known 
that German troops had been taken from the west to strengthen 
General Ifadcensen's army in the east. Surely this was the 
opportunity for the Allies to undertake that long-promised 
'' big offensive " which had never yet taken {dace. The spring 
had gone by, the summer was passing away, autumn was 
ap|»oadiing, and the winter was looming in the near distance 
irith the hideous horrors of the trenches over again. Why had 
there been no offensive? The Allies would never get a better 
chance than they had let go by, for when the Germans had 
finally disposed of the Russians, Mackensen would counter- 
march his victorious " phalanx ** to the west, and hack his 
wy to Paris, or, what would be worse for us, to Calais and 
Dimkirk. 

There was no difficulty in answering pessimistic criticism of 
thb kind, for it was uninformed, non-observant, superficial, 
^d not based on a correct appreciation of the situation as it 
then existed. It was all a question of guns and munitions. 
'' It is only their artillery," writes a correspondent firom the 
tienches, ** which is saving the Germans. Take that away» 
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and let the infantry fight, and the war would soon be otct.'* 
This was the literal truth. Mackensen's success on the Diaia)e£ 
river at the beginning of May, and subsequently in his adva&R 
through Galicia, was due to his having brought up an ovo^ 
whehning mass of heavy and light guns against the positiois 
occupied by the army of Genend Demitrius. Without those 
guns, and the ammunition required for their service, bis 
" phalanx " would never have hacked its way to Ptzanyd aoi 
Lemberg, and it was because there was a difficulty in toBSr 
porting artillery without the aid of railways throo^ tk 
southern part of Russian Poland that he and the Aididob 
Joseph Ferdinand were held up for so long within a day's march 
of the Ivangorod-Lublin-Cholm railway. If Sir John Freud's 
artillerymen had been supplied with a sufficiency of anmnmh 
tion on May 9th the Germans would not have been in La Bassee . 
and lille would have been in British occupation. As it wis 
the French offensive north of Arras wbs not supported hy > 
correspondingly sustained British attack south of the Lfs 
river, and the Gerinan line, though pushed back, was still 
unbroken. Big battalions are now as necessary as ever, but 
they must be supported by big batteries, or their efforts viQ 
be wasted. This was the great lesson of the war, and withoat 
going back on the past it was satisfactory to know that ve 
and our Allies not only learnt it, but were rapidly takiiu 
steps to apply its teaching to the future conduct of the 
campaign. 

If this war had been fought out a quarter of a oentmy t^ 
the Germans would before now have been driven bdiind tbfir 
frontier, but the development of science has so strengthened tk 
power of the tactical defence that when a position has once 
been won it can be defended much more easUy than it can be 
captured. Machine-guns and magazine rifles have revohh 
tionised tactics. The Germans owed their initial successes to 
the numbers of their guns, and especially of their machine-gims. 
even more than to the numbers of their men, and the pcrfectko 
of their organisation. Multiphcation of machine-guns bad 
enabled them to defend the positions they won in the auton® 
of 1914, but not to attack the positions in front of them. Heiric 
lay the weakness of their situation. An invading army cbxo^ 
stand still indefinitely : it must either advance, or retire, Bnd 
the latter alternative is the one which the Germans would ba^*^ 
to face, not perhaps to-day, nor to-morrow, but so socm as tbe 
Allies had obtained a preponderance in the ammunition supply 
necessary to break down the enemy's resistance. This is vb»t 
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Mr. ChurchiU meant when he spoke of Time being one of our 
most powerful Allies. 

How did the rival belligerent nations stand after twelve 
months' war as regards comparative resources available for 
carrying on the struggle? E^nomics had better be left out 
of consideration. When the war broke out financial experts 
declared that, cut off from the outside world, Germany would 
be a bankrupt State after six months of fighting. Twelve 
months passed away, and there was no immediate indication 
of exhaustion. The time must come when economic pressure 
win have its say on the duration of the war, but it had not 
arrived at the end of the first years' war. With regard to 
numbers of men, numerous calculations were made by various 
authorities, but they cannot be said to be even approximately 
trustworthy, or worth much more than guess work, so difficult 
is it to get information, so carefully do nations conceal numerical 
statistics of strength and losses. Germany was the main 
factor of the problem because the war was the result of her 
aggressive policy in Europe, and when her resources are ex- 
hausted it will come to an automatic end. A carefully con- 
sidered estimate of German military strength was given in 
the IVench official review, which was published in April 1915, 
and which put the numbers of German troops in organised 
formations fighting on both fronts on January 1st, 1915, at 
4,000,000. The definite loss after five months of war, and 
after deducting from the casualty list those wounded men who 
were fit to rejoin the colours, was put down at 1,800,000, or 
260,000 a month, and it was assumed that this rate of wastage 
would at least be maintained during the rest of the war. The 
total permanent loss up to the 15th August 1915 would conse- 
quently be 8,120,000. According to the German official 
recruiting returns there were 9,000,000 effective men of fight- 
ing age available for mobilisation, and after subtracting the 
peraianent losses from this number, there remained 5,188,000, 
of which number 4,000,000 were in the field. This only left 
1,188,000 men for new formations, and to replace casualties, 
which meant that in rather more than seven months from August 
1915 there would be no men left in reserve, and the field armies 
would gradually dwindle away till they were too weak to 
continue resistance. 

The above calculation was probably correct up to a certain 
pomt, but it was too optimistic, for it took no account of men 
*bove and below the fighting age (twenty to forty), and we 
know that the German Staff are using large numbers of boys 
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under twenty, and elderly men up to the ageof sixty, and bave 
even called out all their retired officers under the age of sixty^five. 
As the male population of Germany amounts to S2»000,0Q0, 
and every one, whatever his age if physically fit to do so, is 
required either by law or by official pressure to take op anus, 
it follows that an addition should have been made to the figvres 
of the French official reviewer, bringing the total number of 
men available on an emergency up to perhaps as many as 
twelve instead of nine millions. The quality of the men, of 
course, depreciate as the war continues, but in the German 
Army quality counts for less than in other European Azmies» 
owing to the superiority of the German maUrid, whidi dB> 
counts the defects in the personnel. 

The French losses have never been officially publtdied, but 
in July 1915 an unofficial estimate of casualties was given bjr 
the Committee of the French Relief Fund, the number <tf 
killed being returned as 400,000, the permanently disabled 
700,000, and prisoners 800,000, amounting to a total loss up 
to July 1st of 1,400,000 or in round numbm 127,000 a month. 
This was less than half the German loss, but tke Geimans were 
fighting on two ftonts, and the French only on one, while Ga^ 
man tactics are more wasteful of life than those of our Allies. 
We were told officially by the French Government that on 
January 15th, 1015, there were 2,500,000 men in the figlitinf 
line, and half as many again in the depots, since when 500,000 
men of the 1915 class were called out, while more than a miUioii 
of men of varying ages came forward as volunteers. Deducting 
permanent losses the above figures showed that the effective 
strength of the French Army on the 1st August, 1915, was 
4,000,000, and that France could go on fighting for another 
two years without any weakening of the units in the field. 
There were not enough men available for f^esh formations, but 
General Joffre has t^d us that the field cadres (2,500,000) are 
sufficient for the purpose of either offence or defence, and be 
had no intention of adding to them. 

In August 1915 Great Britain was still only putting her atmoiir 
on, her policy since the Napoleonic War having been, not to 
attack her neighbours, but to defend horself, and for tlas 
purpose, as an island Power, all she required was a strong NaTy 
for the protection of her shores and commerce, and an Ex- 
peditionary Force which could be used as an advanced guard 
to seize and hold strategic points till there was time to raise an 
army of sufficient strength to fight on the Continent. This was 
the basic principle of Imperial Defence as laid down by the 
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committee charged with its consideration. There has been a 
great deal of uninstructed talk about the mistake we made 
in not listening to Lord Roberts when he asked for a Home 
Defence Army of a million strong. If we had only had such an 
army, say the critics, Belgiimi would never have been invaded, 
and the Germans would long ago have been driven behind 
their fronti^. As to this it is to be noted that Lord Roberts 
only asked for a local army to defend EIngland from invasion — 
a task which is being effectively performed by the Navy — and 
he alwajrs protested against the suj^;estions of his opponents 
that he wanted his army for service abroad. In any case, 
no British Army, however strong, could have saved Belgium 
from being overrun by the GennEms, who had for years past 
made preparations to go through the country as soon as war 
was dedared. Our War Office and Admiralty, working to- 
gether, succeeded in landing five divisions of the Expeditionary 
Force in France, but not till after Lidge had fallen, and Brussels 
had been occupied. To have landed an army quick enough, 
and large enough, to have met the Germans coming through 
Belgium during the first fortnight in August would have been 
an impracticaUe task, as is well known to all who are acquainted 
with mobilisation details. 

How did we stand for men at the end of the first year's war? 
Setting aside our Oversea Dominions, all of which were preparing 
to put forth thdr ndiole strength, out of the male population 
of the United Kingdom alone, which amounts to 22,000,000, 
there were nearly 8,000,000 men between the ages of twenty and 
forty. Of this number we mobilised since then 8,000,000, and 
after striking off 2,000,000 — a very conservative estimate — 
as physically unfit for military service, or as otherwise employed 
on industrial work for the war, there remained on the lowest 
computation, 8,000,000 young men who were still available 
for the colours as soon as the Army Council was ready for them. 
The British losses up to June Ist in the two Expeditionary 
Forces fighting under Sir John French and Sir Ian Hamilton 
respectively were stated by the Prime Minister to have been 
50,000 killed, 54,000 missing, and 154,000 wounded. Assuming 
that half the wounded returned to duty, these figures show 
the total permanent loss, after ten months' war, to be 181,000 
men, or, in round numbers, 18,000 a month. The wastage 
would increase as the armies increased, but supposing it to be 
<loubk, or even treble, what it has been, it is obvious that 
viten we compare losses with resources we can continue the 
war just as long as is necessary to accomplish the purpose for 
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CHAPTER XVI 

August ISth to September im 

1915 

Opentions in the GaQipoli Peninsnla — ^Failure to win through to the Straite 
—The 9th Oorpo at Snvla Bay — ^Development of British Air Servioe— 
Zeppelin raid on London — ^Brituh prepare for another offensive in France 
— ^mnoh air imidft — Oonverging movement of the Italians on Trent — 
Rmwane oontinne theii retreat in Poland — Evacuation of Grodno — 
9dl of Brest Litovsk — Evaooation of Yihuk — Stmsgle for the strategic 
raihrav — ^Emjperor Nicholas assumes command of ^ Russian Armies— 
Tranef ev of the Grand Duke to the Caucasus. 

On August 18th, the day down to which the record of the war 
was carried in the last chapter, a report was received from Sir 
Ian Hamilton giving his first and preliminary account of the 
new phase of the operations in the GallipoU Peninsula, which 
began on August 0th with the landing of a fresh British Corps 
of two divisions at Suvla Bay. The Commander-in-Chief told 
us that the landing was well planned, and carried out by the 
Navy entirely to his satisfaction, but in spite of the fact that 
the Turks developed their greatest strength in the Anzac region 
the Suvla Bay troops were unable to make *' satisfactory 
progress" before the enemy's reinforcements arrived, and 
brought the advance to a standstill. 

On August 25th a further and more detailed report was 
received from the Commander-in-Chief giving a general retro- 
spective account of the August operations. Three simultane- 
ous attacks were made on August 6th : one by the Southern 
Foroe towards Krithia, another by the Australian and New 
Zealand Corps from Anzac Cove, and the third by the 9th Corps 
which had landed in Suvla Bay, and of which Sir Ian Hamilton 
had aheady told us something in his report of August 18th. 
The southmi attack was undertaken as a diversion, and was 
not pushed home, the main attack being directed against the 
Sari Bair and Anafarta ridges by the forces operating respec- 
tively from Anzac and Suvla Bay. After a series of what 
General Hamilton described as " desperately contested actions," 

206 
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the Anzac attacking troops reached the summit of Oiuiiiik Biir, 
and from there looked down on the Dardanelles, and had the 
Suvla Bay corps been equally successful in reaching the 
Anafarta heights Sir Ian Hamilton's object would have been 
gained, and the Achi Baba position turned. Unfortunately, 
to quote the words of the Commander-in-Chief, ** the attad 
from Suvla was not developed quickly enough," and when the 
New Zealanders and Gurkhas reached the top of Chunuk Bair 
they found themselves enfiladed from the Anafarta hills, and 
had to seek cover below the crest of the hill which they had 
won. Then there was a pause in the operations, which were 
not renewed till August 21st, when the Suvla corps was given 
another chance of storming the Anafarta position, but the 
attack again failed, and though ground was gained and hdd, 
the main objective was not reached, and the Turks remained 
entrenched on the top of the Anafarta and Sari Bair ridges.^ 

On the same day that Sir Ian Hamilton's seccmd report 
was published a despatch dated August 18th arrived from 
Mr. Ashmead Bartlett, and this was foUowed at short intervab 
by further despatches dated August 12th, 19th, and SSri 
which when put together filled in the gaps left in the olBaM^ 
report, and unfolded the whole story of the most tremendoos 
struggle in which British troops have been engaged sinee the 
Batde of Inkerman. In his first three letters Mr. Bartlett 
described the five-day battle, which began on August 0th and 
ended on the 10th, while in his fourth letter he gave a detf 
and succinct account of the attempt of the Suvla corps to stono 
the Anafarta heights on August 31st. There was much left 
to record, for SLr. Bartlett was debarred from mentinniay 
either corps or individuals by name, but what he wrote at the 
time gave the public a general idea of the great battk and 
its results. 

Koja Chemin Dagh is the highest point of the Sari Bair nif^ 
but it was judged impossible to storm so commanding a positioD 
by a frontal attack, and it was consequently arranged to attack 
it by moving up the spurs of Chunuk Bair whidi nm domi 
into the Biyuk Anafarta valley. For this purpose a laige 
quantity of ammunition was transferred unknown to the TariB 
to the Asma Dere ravine, where the bulk of the troc^w, Aus- 
tralians, New Zealanders, and Indians, were oonoentrBtod by 
daybreak on August 6th, the intention being to start the attack 

1 This brief pricis aoooont of theae operatloiiB will ba BupplsBMBtad kf 
further remarks when Sir Ian Hamilton^ despatch oomei under reritw ■ 
Chapiev XIX of this Tolnmew 
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ui Koja Chemin at the same time as the attack from Suvla 
»n the Anafarta hills. Up to the day for which the attack 
was planned the Turks weie ignorant of the British Com- 
[Dander's intentions, and their reserves were kept at Bulair, 
oncestain where their presence would be required. Success 
depended on two conditions : surprise and co-operation between 
the two forces which were charged with the undertaking. 
The first ccmdition existed, but not the second, as we have 
already seen from Sir Ian Hamilton's report, and as was more 
condusively shown after a study of Mr. Bartlett's despatches. 

To assist the main operation, and divert attention south- 
wards, the Australian division on the right of the line was 
ordered to seize a position which is known as Lone Pine, 
situated on the summit of a plateau 400 feet high south-east 
of Ansae Cove. The Turks were quite aware of the value of 
this position, and had turned it into a veritable fortress. After 
a preparatory bombardment both by land and sea, the position 
was successfully stormed on the morning of August 0th by 
the Australians, who won and held it against repeated counter- 
attacks, which were continued with extreme violence for three 
days and nights, and in which the Turks are reported to have 
lost 5000 kiUed and wounded men. 

While this subsidiary battle for the Lone Pine plateau was 
going on the main attack on Sari Bair was being carried out 
by the other Australian Division along with the New Zealanders 
and Indian troops who had been concentrated north of Fisher- 
man's Hut. Whether owing to the delay in the advance of 
the Suvla fbroe, or for some other reason, the attack which had 
been prepared for daybreak was postponed till 9 pjn. on the 
night of the 0th, when the troops, opposed only by Turkish 
snipers, moved up the lower slopes of Chunuk Bair, and by 
dawn cm the 7th had got within striking distance of the summit. 
Then a halt was callei for the day, the advance not being re- 
sumed till 4 a.m. on the 8th, by which time the Turics had 
assembled in great strength on both the Anafarta and Sari 
Bair ridgeways, and httle progress could be made. The 
Australians on the left were held up altogether, while the New 
Zealanders with the Indians on their left met with such stubborn 
opposition that they had to get under cover till nightfall. In 
the afternoon a Territorial Brigade was brought up to reinforce 
the attacking troops, and on the morning of the 9th the 
Gurkhas and New Z^danders reached the summit of Chunuk 
Bair, bom where they looked down on the Dardanelles five 
niiles away. They hdd their ground all the day and night, 
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but on the morning of the 10th the Turks oounter-attadud 
them in such overwhehning force that, as has already bea 
seen, they had to abandon the position they had won. 

What the Suvla Bay corps was doing all this time wiD be 
best told when Sir Ian Hamilton's despatch is discussed in 
Chapter XDC of this volume. From Mr. Bartlett's report ve 
know that by dawn on the 6th two complete divisions wot 
firmly estaUished ashore on both spits of the bay, and akng 
the narrow neck running across the fiont of the Salt Lake. 
Then there was an unaccountable delay of twelve hours, no 
forward move bdng made till 5 p.m. Eventually the two 
divisions vrere deployed along a line facing the Anafaita 
ridgeway, the right resting on Yighlin Bumu (Chocolate Hill), 
which was captured on the night of the 0th, and the left on 
the Karakol Dagh, overlooking the Gulf of Saros, but the 
advantage of the first surprise was relinquished owing to the 
delay which occurred in b^pnning the assault on Anafaita. 
On the two following days some slight progress was made, bat 
by this time the Turks were reinforced at all points, and on 
the 9th the forward movement came to a standstill without 
any determined attempt having been made to storm the 
Anafarta position. By the evening of the 10th the two new 
divisions held a trench line across the flat country facing the 
hiUs at a distance of about two and a half miles fiom the 
landing place, contact with the left of the Anzac troops having 
been established at Yighlin Bumu, and the whole front occupied 
by the combined forces being about twelve miles in length. 

If we look at the map accompanying this chapta we see at 
once how tactically interdependent were the Anafarta and Sui 
Bair positions. One cannot be occupied without the other. 
If the Suvla corps had been able to get on to the Anafaiti 
plateau simultaneously with the arrival of the Gurkhas and 
New Zealanders on the crest of Chunuk Bair the two positioos 
could have been held together, but as it turned out the latter 
troops had to choose between the alternatives of retreat or 
annihilation, and their commander wisely withdrew them from 
an untenable position. The Commander-in-Chief expressed 
himself as disappointed with the execution of his carefully 
considered plan of campaign, and said enough in his telegraphic 
reports to indicate where in his opinion responsibility lay. 
^* The original plan failed," wrote Mr. Ashmead Baxtktt od 
August 2ftrd, '^ just as the most carefully laid plans will often 
go wrong in war, because a corps failed to carry out the task 
assigned to it of pushing through with a rush when the enemy 
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was completely surprised, and had only a few battalions of 
sicked troops to oppose our advance." 
When a renewal of the attack on Anafarta^was ordered on 
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August 21st the Suvla corps showed no want of Han^ and 
made a frontal attack on the Turkish position between Hills 112 
axHi 70 with a heroism which is beyond all praise. But the 
task allotted to the corps was an impossible one. HiU 112 
could not be approached through the hurricane of fire which 
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was poured from it on to the attacking force, and thou^ 
Hill 70 was partially occupied after a tremendous stmg^fe, in 
which the Nottingham and Derbyshire Yeomanry jdayed a 
distinguished part, it could not be held except at prohibitive 
cost, and during the night the troops were withdrawn to their 
original positions. The only chance of success in the droom- 
stances described was surprise, and when that was non-existent 
defeat was inevitable, so great is the power of the defensive in 
modem war. 

After the Hooge affair on the 9th and 10th August there was 
practically no further infantry fighting on the British front 
during the latter half of August and the first half of September, 
Sir John French's operations having been confined to inter- 
mittent artillery bombardments brought on by the local 
artillery commanders without any particular tactical purpose 
to serve. A considerable increase of activity, however, was 
noticeable in the air department, the tendency being to conduct 
raids with massed squadrons of aeroplanes instoul of with 
detached machines flying independently. On August 26th 
sixty aeroplanes picked from the Allies' air departments, both 
naval and military, were concentrated behind the British front 
and made a concerted raid on the Forest of Houthulst, eight 
miles north of Ypres, where it was known that the Germans 
had collected large stores of food and munitions. On the 
same day Commander A. W. Bigsworth, R.N., attacked a 
German submarine single-handed, and according to an Admir- 
alty communiqui caused it to sink. The naval and military 
wings of the Royal Fl3dng Corps were both developed to 
such an extent during the first year of war that it was found 
necessary to increase the niunber of superior oommandeis. 
On the military side two wing commanders. Colonel Hugh IL 
Trenchard, C.B., D.S.O., and Ueut.-Calonel John F. A. Higgins, 
D.S.O., were advanced to the rank ox Brigadier*General, wfaik 
a new director, Rear-Admiral C. L. Vaughan-Lee, was appointed 
to take charge of the Naval Air Service, the former director, 
Commander M. F. Sueter, C.B., being promoted Commodore, 
first class, and appointed as Superintendent of Air-Craft Con- 
struction. The reorganisation of the higher command of the 
Air Service indicated an intention to make more use of massed 
aeroplanes for raiding purposes, while for reconnaissance work 
the individual pilot with his observer was best left to bis own 
resources. 

The Zeppelin raid on London on September 8th showed up 
the weakness of the then existing organisation for the defence 
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' the Metiopolis against air-craft attack. There were too few 
iti-aircraft guns, and what few were available came into 
rtion independently, and without any attempt to secure com- 
ined file control. To gel^ the best effect from artillery, whether 
ring in the air, on the sea, or on the land, the fiie must be 
ibject to the direction of one commander, but on the occasion 
Elder notice all guns were firing together, and it was oonse- 
uently impossible for any particular gun-commander to observe 
le results of his fire, or to know whether or not he had found 
le range of the target. The bombardment was a failure, and 
le Zeppelin escaped unhurt. Another error which has since 
een corrected was the superfluity of light, and the absence of 
ly order to extinguish the street lamps when the Zeppelin's 
rrival was announced. Lamps have since been shaded, and 
I many cases reduced altogether. The inhabitants flocked 
at of their houses into the streets undismayed by the appear- 
ice of their unwelcome visitor, but by so doing expbsed them- 
rlves to being injured, not only by the Zeppelin bombs, but 
Y fragments of shrapnel shell falling from the anti-aircraft 
tins. The appointment of Admiral Sir Percy Scott to take 
tiarge of the gun defences of London was an assurance that 
^r the future tiie defence would be in highly competent hands. 
Although there was little or no fighting on the British fix>nt 
must not be supposed that Sir John French and his army 
'ere inactive, for the month under review was one of pre- 
aration, and all accounts go to show that an immense deal 
as done, not only to consolidate the existing defensive posi- 
ions, and render them absolutely immune from attack, but 
Im> to organise the reinforcements of troops for further offensive 
peraticms. On September 15th Lord Kitchener announced in 
be House of Lords that the British Army had taken over 
pventeen miles of additional front, relieving the French of 
bat much of their occupied front. It is easy to understand 
hat this transfer of charge must have absorbed a great deal 
( the time at the dispoud of the Field-Marshal's Staff, and 
Verted attention from other directions. If the problem had 
merely consisted of marching one army on to the new ground, 
Ad maidiing another off it, there would have been no dUficulty 
) solving it ; but the transfer of charge meant more than this, 
^ coold only be effected after an exhaustive preliminary 
^pection of the portion of the front to be occupied by the 
|;eDera>s and their Staff who were to be charged with its defence. 
lie opposing lines are actually opposing fortresses, on the 
OQstruetion and improvement of which the accumulated 
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experience of a whole year has been brought to bear hj our 
engineers. ^* Swopping horses in the middle of the stream** is 
always difficult work, and especially when, as in this case, tk 
change had to be concealed from the enemy lest there Asxii 
be any break in the continuity of the defence. 

No forward movement was made by the French annia 
between the dates mentioned at the head of this chapter, bat 
their artillery was very active all along the front occnpiec. 
and so also were the attacks of their airmen, whose ceasdtu 
raids on railway stations and munition works in towns bqfowi 
the frontier were the subject of daily report, llieir jdd^ 
notable achievement was on August 25th, wbea a flotiQa d 
four detachments of aeroplanes, sixty-two in number, fleir om 
the iron works at Dillingen, north of Saarlouis, and dropped 
150 bombs into the factories. This was followed up on tbc 
night of the 2Gth by a raid on the asph3rxiating gas worb A 
Domach, and next day by another raid on Mulheim in ^ 
Grand Duchy of Baden. On the night of the 28th Fiffici 
aviators bombarded the German works at Ostend, and nttfk 
attacks on the railway stations at Lens, Teignier, and <^ 
places. On September 18th a French squadron flew over 
Treves, and dropped 100 bombs on the railway statioo la^ 
Reichbank. These air attacks, which gradually grew in strength 
could not fail to be very harassing to the enemy, besides caisi^ 
damage to plant and war material. A notable feature of tbe 
air war during this period was the decided prepondenna 
French over German aviators. 

Fighting on the ground was chiefly confined to the Asjp^sx 
and the Vosges, but without leading to any change in the 
situation. In the former locality the Crown Prince was re^- 
lessly active, but he had nothhig to show for his repetttd 
attacks. On September 8th and dth, with the aid of asfkyTO.- 
ating gas, he launched two divisions against the French positioG^ 
between Vienne-le-ChAteau and Le Four de Paris, but in sprt« 
of a determined attack there was no appreciable gain ctgi^ 
by the Germans. In Alsace the enemy's efforts wcit ccc- 
centrated on the defence of Miinster, which the French vtfc 
gradually enveloping on the south, west, and north. On 
August 28rd the French operating on the north of tbe toin 
secured possession of the crest of the lange Kopf -Bantn Kop 
ridgeway, and held their ground against repeated Genni^ 
counter-attacks, but Miinster lies right down in the t^ 
valley, and the whole of the surrounding heights would bm 
to be captured before the French could occupy the town. 
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If General Cadoma had no striking successes to record for a 
TK>nth's work he was able to report progress all along the 
rent occupied, and especially on the Trentino frontier, where 
[talian troops advanced along three main routes which converge 
>D the Adige valley firom the Italian plain. The sketch below 
^W8 the direction which these routes take through the Val 
[iindicaria on the western face of the Trentino salient, up the 
\dige on the south side, and along the Val Sugano on the 




hlstem front. The Val Giudicaria is the highway into the Tyrol 
pom Brescia, and on their side of it are fortified positions 
nearly the whole way to Trent. During the first week of the 
war the Italians, taking the Austrians by surprise, seized Condino 
(see sketch) by a coup de nudn^ and compelled the Austrian 
Rarrison to fiill back on the second line of defence higher up 
the valley. Then our Allies began to secure the position gained 
^ constructing defensive works covering the road approaches 
to Brescia, and linking these up with other defensive positions 
extending along the entire finmt from the Stelvio Pass to 
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Gulf. These marines were intended to be the advanced gmd 
of a larger force which was to be landed at Peman as sood as 
a foothold had been secured on shore. The expedition ended 
in a faaco. After a four-days' battle the German fleet vis 
badly beaten by the Russian Admiral, who turned <m the 
enemy's ships cdTter he had drawn them into the Gulf, and 
compelled them to retreat to the Baltic with the loss of t«o 
cruisers and eight torpedo craft. The defeat of the fleet kft 
the marines an easy prey to the guns defending Peman, and 
they all surrendered before putting foot on shore. The expe- 
dition was ill-conceived and badly planned. Before attempt* 
ing a landing it was necessary to destroy the Russian fleet a&d 
obtain command of the Gulf waters, but the German Conh 
mander put the cart before the horse, and tried to land hi^ 
marines while a Russian fleet was still **in being." Tbr 
expedition failed ignominiously, as all such expediti<His most 
fail when they are planned and executed in defiance of tk 
laws of maritime warfare. 

Brest latovsk fell on August 25th. Few details have been 
published about its surrender, but in the Berlin eommwiqai 
of the 26th it was stated that Marshal von Arz, who commanded 
an Army Corps in Mackensen's group, reached the fortress fioa 
the west, whQe the Brandenburg Reserve Corps stormed Uk 
fortifications on the north-west, and entered the fortress oo 
the night of the 25th. The Russian Commander-in-Chief sub- 
sequently denied that there had been any assault, and statrd 
that the fortress had been voluntarily evacuated in aooofdaaoe 
with intention, after time had been given to withdraw the 
garrison, and carry off or destroy the immense quantity of 
stores which had been collected in the place. The Russian 
report appears to have been the correct one, since the eneoiT 
admittedly entered a dead city, in which they found no booty 
of any kind, everything having been carried away or barot. 
The following is the description of what the war oorrespoiKknt 
of the Nieuve RoUerdamsche Caurant saw when he entered the 
city on the 26th with the Austrian advanced guard — 

** We entered the fortress and city of Brest litovsk with the 
first troops — ^the 20th Austro-Hungarian Regiment. AD the 
heavy guns had been removed. The nearer we approached the 
town, the clearer it became that the Russians had done sD 
they said they would do, and had set fire to everything before 
leaving. The whole town was one sea of fire. Without excep- 
tion, high, solid, two- and three-storey houses had been srt 
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alight in the early morning. Brest was a town of 58,000 
inhabitants. It does not exist any more." 

It was suggested by the military critics in Berlin that when 
ffindenburg had secured the Niemen-Bug line he would call a 
halt in order to give his troops the rest they required after 
their sustained efforts during the summer campaign; but if 
this was ever his intention it was abandoned after he had 
failed to achieve a decisive success over the Russian armies. 
Those armies, though weakened by defeat, were still intact, 
and had to be reckoned with during the coming winter. The 
Germans had either gone too far, or not far enough. K they 
stayed where they were, with an unbroken enemy in front of 
them, they would be exposed to Russian attacks all along 
their front, and instead of resting from their labours and 
recuperating their strength, they would have to pass the winter 
in fighting*which would know no end. The invasion may have 
been a mistake, but it was too late to go back on an error to 
which Hindenburg had committed his troops. The Germans 
were obUged to see the invasion through, and to secure their 
position as invaders the Russian armies must be broken up, 
and driven behind the Dwina and Dnieper rivers. There they 
would be too far off to do any harm, and meanwhile the Germans 
could prepare for a spring campaign. 

Running nearly due north and south from Dwinsk to Rovno 
is a double line of railway which, passing through Wilna, Lida, 
and Samy, connected together the three groups of Russian 
annies, conunanded respectively by Generals Ruszky, Evert, 
and Ivanoff , and which had been retiring under the co-operative 
direction of the late Commander-in-Chief. If the Germans 
remained on the Niemen-Bug line, they would leave the Russian 
annies in a very strong position along the trunk railway with 
their lateral communications secured. If, on the other hand, 
Hindenburg could push oiur Allies off this line, the effect would 
be to break the continuity of the Russian front, and isolate the 
three army groups, one from the other, for there is no other 
lateral line of railway oonununication available this side of the 
Dwina. Herein lies the significance of the tremendous struggle 
which went on at this period for possession of the Dwinsk- 
Rovno railway. 

After the fall of Brest litovsk the advance of the two groups 
of armies, which formed the centre of the German line, and 
which were oonmianded respectively by Prince Leopold of 
Bavaria and Marshal Mackensen, were delayed partly by 
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Gulf. These marines were intended to be the advanced goaid 
of a larger force which was to be landed at Pemau as soon as 
a foothold had been secured on shore. The expedition ended 
in a fasco. After a foiur-days' battle the Gennan fleet was 
badly beaten by the Russian Admiral, who turned on the 
enemy's ships ^ter he had drawn them into the Gulf, and 
compelled them to retreat to the Baltic with the loss oS two 
cruisers and eight torpedo craft. The defeat of the fleet left 
the marines an easy prey to the guns defending Pemau, and 
they all surrendered before putting foot on shore. The expe- 
dition was ill-conceived and badly planned. Before attempt- 
ing a landing it was necessary to destroy the Russian fleet and 
obtain command of the Gulf waters, but the Gennan Com- 
mander put the cart before the horse, and tried to land Us 
marines while a Russian fleet was still "in being.'* TIk 
expedition failed ignominiously, as all such expeditions must 
fail when they are planned and executed in defiance of the 
laws of maritime warfare. 

Brest latovsk fell on August 25th. Few details have been 
pubUshed about its surrender, but in the Beiiin eommmifu 
of the 2Gth it was stated that Marshal von Arz, who commanded 
an Army Corps in Mackensen's group, reached the fortress firom 
the west, wl^e the Brandenburg Reserve Corps stormed the 
fortifications on the north-west, and entered the fortreas oo 
the night of the 25th. The Russian Commander-in-Chief sub- 
sequently denied that there had been any assault, and staled 
that the fortress had been voluntarily evacuated in aoooidaoee 
with intention, after time had been given to withdraw the 
garrison, and carry off or destroy the immense quantity of 
stores which had been collected in the place. The Rufiiao 
report appears to have been the correct one, since the enemy 
admittedly entered a dead city, in which they found no booty 
of any kind, everything having been carried away or burnt. 
The following is the description of what the war correspondeot 
of the Nieuve RoUerdamsche Caurant saw when he Altered the 
city on the 2Gth with the Austrian advanced guard — 

" We entered the fortress and dty of Brest litovsk with the 
first troops — ^the 20th Austro-Hungarian Regiment. All the 
heavy guns had been removed. The nearer we approached the 
town, the clearer it became that the Russians had done aO 
they said they would do, and had set fire to everything befott 
leaving. The whole town was one sea of fire. Without excep- 
tion, high, solid, two- and three-storey houses had been set 
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realised his danger on the 17th, and on that day ordered an 
immediate retreat of the entire Central Army group. Eidi- 
hom's advanced guards entered "Vllna on the 19th, bat the 
Russian army escaped from the trap in which Hindenbaif 
hoped to catdi it, and secured its line of retreat. 

While these important events were taking place on the 
northern front, G^eral Ivanoff, who commanded the RussiiB 
armies operating south of the Pripet, won two consideiBbk 
successes in the eastern comer of Galida, defeating two Gennan 
divisions on the Dolzanka river, west of Tamopol, and an 
Austrian corps at Trembowla on the Sereth, making lap 
captures of prisoners, guns, and war maUrid. Further fighting 
ended in the Austrians being driven back to the Strypa, whik 
north of Rovno, General Pulhallo's movement down the Goiyn 
river to Unk up with Hackensen had been effectuaUy checked 
General Ivanoffs firm stand on the Galidan frontier at this 
critical juncture saved the situation, for it was impossiUe for 
Mackensen, who had reached Pinsk with some difficulty oo 
the 16th September, to march down the Pripet to Kieff untii 
Ivanoff had been decisively defeated. 

The capture of Vilna brought the struggle for the strategical 
railway to an end by forcing Evert to retire in order to reoorer 
his communications with Ruszky. The next line of Russian 
defence was clearly marked out by the I>wina and Dniqier 
rivers, but, as wiU be seen in the following chapter, the Russians 
turned on the invaders and stopped their further advance into 
the interior of Russia. 

On September 5th the Emperor of Russia announced his 
intention of taking personal command of his armies, and two 
days later left Petrograd for the Front. This step may havr 
t)een politically desirable, but it had the regrettable effect of 
superseding the Grand Duke Nicholas, who, in spite of reverses, 
had won the confidence and regard of the whole Russian Annv. 
His appointment as Viceroy and Commander-in-Chief in the 
Caucasus meant the initiation of an active offensive on the 
Caucasus front, but this was concealed from public notice 
when the change of command took place. It was interestimr 
to know that General Yamuskevitch accompanied the Gnnd 
Duke to Tifiis, and was replaced as Chief of the Staff on 
the western front by General Alexeieff; but it is hardly 
necessary to say that these alterations of personnd indicated 
no change in Russian policy, or weakening of the bond 
which boimd the Allies together for the common poipose of 
destroying the tyranny of German militarism. 
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Angfo-FMioh oflennTe on the 26th September— Battle of Looe— Frenoh 
idTMioe in Artoie— Qerman ooanter-attaok on the 8th October— General 
reBuUe of this ofienii¥e--Qeneral Oastelnatt's viotory in Champ 



Battle of Mfliaagowla — Riusian retreat from Vilna— Slaokeninff (» the 
German offend^ie— General iTanoffs firm stand in Eastern Qalioia — 
General Bnsaky seonres the line of the Dwina — End of the Russian re- 
treat — ^The campaign in Mesopotamia — Occupation of Kut — ^Bulgarians 
nM>bi]iae their army — ^The Russian ultimatum — An Anstro-German army 
invades Serbia — ^Aii|^-Frenoh army occupies Salonika — ^Ikrdy action 
of the Allies — Situation b^ond their controL 

Anglo-fbench Offensivb 

The Paris communiqui issued on the night of Saturday, 

September 25th, conveyed the first news of the beginning of 

the An^o-French offensive between the La Bass6e Canal and 

Arras, and of the French offensive in Champagne. According 

to a secret order issued by General Joffre on September 14th, 

and found by the Germans on a fallen French officer, the troops 

engaged in the attack comprised thirty-five divisions under 

General Castdnau, who had command of the Champagne 

operations, eighteen divisions under General Foch, who com- 

nianded the Tenth French Army, thirteen British divisions 

under Field-Marshal French, and fifteen cavalry divisions, 

of which five were British. In addition to these first line 

troops, twelve infantry divisions and the Belgian Army 

were held in reserve. Five thousand guns were to be 

brought into action, 2000 being heavy guns, and 8000 field 

pieces. Eliminating non-combatants, these formations would 

3^eld something like 1,200,000 infantry with 60,000 cavalry, 

And 100,000 wtillerymen. When he issued his first order 

^neral Joffre evidently hoped for decisive results, for he 

followed it up next day with a second order telling Generals 

commanding divisions that his intention was to *^ drive the 
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Germans out of France, liberate those of our countrymen vfao 
have been suppressed for the last twelve months, and snAtdi 
away fiom the enemy the valuable possession of the occupied 
territory." 

Operations began at 6.80 a.m. on Saturday, September 25th, 
the agreed plan of attack being for the 2nd British Army under 
Sir Douglas Haig to push its way between the La Bassee Canal 
and Lens, while the French advance was to be made south of 
Lens, the two forces forming a juncticMi east of the town with 
the object of surrounding it. With this purpose in view Sir 
Douglas Haig deployed the 1st Corps under Lieut.-General 
Hubert Gough between the Canal and Vermelles, yrtnk the 
4th Corps under Lieut.-G^neral Sir Henry Rawlinson po-i 
longed the Kne of attack down to Grenay. The order inj 
which the divisions attacked is shown on the sketch. Wrtii- 
out entering into tactical details, which are outside the province 
of this volume, it may be briefly stated that the attack of the 
first Corps had only a limited success. The 2nd Division was 
pulled up at the start, and its failure to secure the left flan^ 
interfered with the operations of the 9th Division fighting on 
its right. The 26th Brigade of the latter Division carried the 
Hohenzollem Redoubt, but failed to reach Haisnes for want 
of support. The 27th Brigade arrived at 11 a.m., but by that 
time the Germans had been reinforced. The 7th Division bad 
no better luck. One of its brigades, the 22nd, broke through 
the German lines into the Quarries, and reached Cit£ St Ehe,, 
but pot being reinforced, it was compelled to withdraw. The 
attack of the 1st Corps failed. 

The 4th Corps did better. The objective of the 1st Division 
was Hulluch, and that of the l^th Division Cite St. Anga^^ 
while the 47th Division was ordered to secure the right flank 
of the attacking force. The latter Division carried oat its 
mission as directed, while the 15th Division, advandng ^ 
great ilan, pushed through Loos, the 44th Brigade going over 
Hill 70 to Cit6 St. Auguste. There it was heavily ccmter-i 
attacked, and not being supported feU back behind the crest I 
of Hill 70. The 1st Division was heavily engaged on its wav/ 
to Hulluch, and rdnforoements arriving too late it had to 
fall back west of the La Bass^Lens road. The net result of 
the attack was a gain of firom 4000 to 5000 yards of deptb 
along a front of between 4 and 5 miles. 

The causes of failure were two. The preliminary bombaro- 
ment had been only partially effective, many of the Gennaa 
trenches remaining intact, with the v?ixe entan^ements fWd^^ 
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Lake Crarda. Visitors to this part of the frontier lepoitd 
these defences as constituting an impassable bankr to inr 
attempted Austrian invasion on this side of the Trentmo. No 
advance was made beyond Condino, but the positkn there 
was firmly secured in anticipation of a future offensive move* 
ment along the road to Trent. 

Simultaneously with the occupation of Condino an lUliiii 
force, based on Verona, moved up both banks of the AdijEC 
crossed the Austrian frontier near Borghetto, and seized Ala 
with hardly any opposition. Continuing their offensive, the 
Italians then seized Monte Altissimo and its northern spins. 
which command the railway between Riva and Rovereto» wd 
at the same time occupied the important tactical position of 
Goni Zugna, which is four miles north of Ala, and flanks the 
Rovereto road. From there an advance was subsequentlv 
made to Pozzachio, an unfinished fort eight mUes from Rovefeto, 
which was abandoned by the Austrians as soon as the lUliBD 
offensive began to develop. A subsidiary force moved at tk 
same time up the Val Astico firom Asiero, and succeeded m 
storming the Auistrian positions on Monte Maronia, whence tht 
Italians threatened the main defences of Rovereto on the 
Lavarone-Folgaria plateau. It will be seen from the sketeii 
that Rovereto is at the junction of three mountain io«d« 
leading into Italy in this locality, and has a strat^cal m- 
portance second only to that of Trent. Its subjugation is t 
necessary preliminary operation before a further advance up 
the Adige is possible. 

The third Italian column directed against Trent moved op 
the Brenta along the Val Sugano, and at the end of August its 
advanced guards operating right and left of the vaUey M 
reached Monte Salubio on the north and Monte Annentens 
on the south of Borgo. These heights command the tomi d 
Borgo, but as the inhabitants are all Italians the place was 
not occupied lest this should lead to its bombardment by the 
Austrian artillery. Recent reports, however, show that tbej 
Austrian conmiander has not spared the town, which has beta 
repeatedly bombarded by the enemy's guns north of RoDoegoAi 
Borgo is only eighteen miles from Trent, and is almost witioi 
striUng distance of the great Tyrol fortress. 

On other fronts the campaign continued to proceed favoonUl 
for our Allies, though progress was necessarily slow. ItsluA 
troops pushed their way down the Sexten Valley, and go^ ^^ 
witUn striking distance of the Puster Thai railway. Thft 
movement towards Tarvis continued to devdc^. Od th( 
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Isonzo firont Tolmino and Gorizia remained in Austrian posses- 
sion, but there was no set-back in the operations for their 
investment. Unlike Field-Marshal Hindenburg, General Ca^ 
doma refused to throw away the Uves of his men in '^ hacking " 
tactics, and preferred to proceed by the slower but much surer 
process of siege operations, which ¥rill ultimately give him 
victory with a minimum loss of life. Time is on his side, and 
he is nursing his resources, while the Austrian strength is daily 
wasting away. 

As explained in the last chapter when Kovno had fallen into 
German hands the line of the Niemen was thereby turned. 
The capture of the fortress had the immediate effect of hasten- 
ing the retreat of the Russian troops, who were still on the 
left bank of the river. A dangerous salient was created at 
Osowiec,^ and it was impossible to hold it any longer. On 
August 22nd, under orders from the Commander-in-Chief, 
General Birzhozovsky, whose defence of this second-class 
fortress constitutes one of the most brilliant episodes of the 
war, blew up the fortifications, and took the garrison to Grodno. 
There a stand was made for some days, not with the intention 
of permanently holding the place, but in order to give time 
for the orderly retreat of the numerous detachments of Russian 
troops who were scattered in small bodies throughout the 
country between the East Prussian firontier and the Niemen 
river. Grodno * was eventually evacuated on September 1st, 
and the Russian garrison, reinforced by the detachments which 
had been caUed in fix>m the neighbourhood, fell back slowly 
along the right bank of the Upper Niemen to Skidel, where a 
determined stand north and south of the lida railway was made. 

While the armies of Prince Leopold and Marshal Mackensen 
were converging on Brest litovsk, the Germans made an 
attempt to capture Riga from the sea. After clearing a channel 
through the mine-fidds, a German fleet of forty ships, chiefly 
light cruisers and gun-boats, entered the Gidf of Riga on 
August 19th, escorting a force of 5000 marines, who were em- 
barked on large, flat-bottomed lighters, and were directed to 
land at Pemau,' an undefended town on the north shore of the 

' Sm map <m page 188. 

* NoTo GeorgievBk fell on Aognsi 19th, having held out for more than a 
fortikight after the evaouation of Warsaw. The bulk of the sarrison escaped 
•Mtvards, bat tome 20,000 men who had been left to defend the forts whUe 
l^sTaenation was goingon fell as prisoners of war into German hands. No 
woty was captured, the Russians having destroyed everything they oould not 
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Gulf. These marines were intended to be the advaooed guid 
of a larger force which was to be landed at Peman as soon as 
a foothold had been secured on shore. The expeditioa ended 
in a fiasco. After a four-days' battle the Gennan flert «bs 
badly beaten by the Russian Admiral, who turned on ti^ 
enemy's ships filter he had drawn them into the Golt ^ 
compelled them to retreat to the Baltic with the loss of two 
cruisers and eight torpedo craft. The defeat of the fleet ]d\ 
the marines an easy prey to the guns defending Peman, uhI 
they all surrendered before putting foot on shore. Hie czp^ 
dition was ill-conceived and badly planned. Before attempt- 
ing a landing it was necessary to destroy the Russian fleet td 
obtain command of the Gulf waters, but the German Cod- 
mander put the cart before the horse, and tried to land h 
marines while a Russian fleet was still ^*in being.'' 1^ 
expedition failed ignominiously, as all such expeditions ioa< 
fail when they are planned and executed in defiance of the 
laws of maritime warfare. 

Brest litovsk fell on August 25th. Few details have been 
published about its surrender, but in the Berlin commumfu 
of the 26th it was stated that Marshal von Arz, who oommaiuied 
an Army Corps in Mackensen's group, reached the fortress facto 
the west, while the Brandenburg Reserve Corps storaiedtbe 
fortifications on the north-west, and entered the fortress co 
the night of the 25th. The Russian Commander-in-Chief sub* 
sequently denied that there had been any assault, and statd 
that the fortress had been voluntarily evacuated in acoordaDC^ 
with intention, after time had been given to withdraw tbe 
garrison, and carry off or destroy the inmiense quantity of 
stores which had been collected in the place. The Rosatf 
report appears to have been the correct one, since the encDiy 
admittedly entered a dead city, in which they found no booty 
of any kind, everything having been carried away or bamt. 
The following is the description of what the war correspoiKko^ 
of the Nieuve Rotterdamsche CouraiU saw when he entered tbe 
city on the 26th with the Austrian advanced guard — 

" We entered the fortress and city of Brest Litovsk withthf 
first troops — ^the 20th Austro-Hungarian Regiment. Alltkf 
heavy guns had been removed. The nearer we approached ^ 
town, the clearer it became that the Russians had done iD 
they said they would do, and had set fire to everything befoi? 
leaving. The whole town was one sea of fire. Without axtf- 
tion, high, soUd, two- and three-storey houses had been ^ 
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alight in the early morning. Brest was a town of 58,000 
inhabitants. It does not exist any more.*' 

It was suggested by the military critics in Berlin that when 
Hindenburg had secured the Niemen-Bug line he would call a 
halt in order to give his troops the rest they required after 
their sustained efforts during the summer campaign; but if 
this was ever his intention it was abandoned after he had 
failed to achieve a decisive success over the Russian armies. 
Those armies, though weakened by defeat, were still intact, 
and had to be reckoned with during the coming winter. The 
Germans had either gone too far, or not far enough. If they 
stayed where they were, with an unbroken enemy in front of 
them, they would be exposed to Russian attach all along 
their firont, and instead of resting from their labours and 
recuperating their strength, they would have to pass the winter 
in fighting*which would know no end. The invasion may have 
been a mistake, but it was too late to go back on an error to 
which Hindenburg had committed his troops. The Germans 
were obliged to see the invasion through, and to secure their 
position as invaders the Russian armies must be broken up, 
and driven behind the Dwina and Dnieper rivers. There they 
would be too far off to do any harm, and meanwhile the Germans 
could prepare for a spring campaign. 

Running nearly due north and south from Dwinsk to Rovno 
is a double line of railway which, passing through Wilna, Lida, 
and Samy, connected together the three groups of Russian 
armies, conmianded respectively by Generals Ruszky, Evert, 
and Ivanoff , and which had been retiring imder the co-operative 
direction of the late Conmiander-in-Chief. If the Germans 
remained on the Niemen-Bug line, they would leave the Russian 
armies in a very strong position along the trunk railway with 
their lateral conununications secured. If, on the other hand, 
Hindenburg could push our Allies off this line, the effect would 
be to break the continuity of the Russian front, and isolate the 
three army groups, one from the other, for there is no other 
lateral line of railway conununication available this side of the 
Dwina. Herein lies the significance of the tremendous struggle 
which went on at this period for possession of the Dwinsk- 
Rovno railway. 

After the faJl of Brest litovsk the advance of the two groups 
of annies, which formed the centre of the German line, and 
which were commanded respectively by Prince Leopold of 
Bavaria and Marshal Mackensen, were delayed partly by 
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premature rains, and partly also by the difficulty in kecpins 
such huge masses of men supplied with food and ammumtion. 
This difficulty increased with every mile of advance* and we 
must remember that the enemy was invading a country whidi 
had been devastated of all supplies, and deserted by the m- 
habitants. Nothing could be got out of the land; eveiythii^ 
had to come from €rermany» and the railway oommunicatuns, 
destroyed by the Russians, had only been imperfectly restored 
in September. 

Owing to the slow progress made by Prince Leopold of 
Bavaria and Field-Marshal Mackensen east of Brest litont 
and by Generals Scholtz and Gallwitz operating north and 
south of the Upper Niemen, Hindenburg decided eailf io 
September to turn the Russian position in the centre by aa 
enveloping movement directed against Vilna. If he cooU 
occupy that town the effect would be to thrust a wedge betvecQ 
the northern and central Russian army groups, txHnpeMmg 
General Evert, who commanded the latter group, to vacate 
his positions between the Niemen and Jasiolda rivers, and fall 
back on the Dwina. In pursuance of this plan the Gennan 
conunander secured his left flank by reinforcing General Bukw 
in Courland, and directing him to occupy the left bank of the 
Dwina between Friedrichstadt and Dwinsk with sufficient foctf 
to keep the Russians in check on the right bank. Having dooe 
this the Marshal concentrated a large force of cavalry at Vilkomii. 
and ordered the commander to make a rapid maieh eastwank 
seize the Dwinsk- Vilna railway, and endeavour to intercept the 
retreat of the Russian army covering Vilna by cutting the 
railways leading from that town to Polotzk and MinsL The 
plan was well conceived, and had it been possible to carry it oat 
as intended, a large part of the Russian army mi^^t have been 
surroimded. Sventziany was occupied on September 14th, and 
on the 17th detachments of cavaliy, escorting infantry carried 
in automobiles, reached the Vilna-lffinsk railway at sevcial 
points west of Molodetchno, which is the junction station st 
the point where the lida-Polotzk and ^^^Ina-Minsk railways 
cut one another.^ Meanwhile Eichhom moved on Vilna ^tb 
three columns, advancing from the south-west, west, and nottlh 
west, while Scholtz and Gallwitz were directed to increase their 
efforts to reach the Vilna-Rovno railway at lida, and south of 
that town, in order to deprive the Russian conunander of his 
last line of retreat. Fortunately for our Allies, General Evert 

i The Lida-Polotsk railway has been aoaklentaOy omitted from t^ 
map. 
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reafised his danger on the 17th, and on that day ordered aa 
immediate retreat of the entire Central Army gionp. Ekb- 
horn's advanced guards entered Vihia on the 19th, bat the 
Russian army escaped from the trap in which Hhide&baxf 
hoped to catdi it, and secured its Une of retreat. 

While these important events were taking place obl the 
northern front. General Ivanoff, who commanded the Russiin 
armies operating south of the Pripet, won two oonsidenhlc 
successes in the eastern comer of Galida, defeating two German 
divisions on the Dolzanka river, west of Tamopol, and ao 
Austrian corps at Trembowla on the Sereth, making hij^ 
captures of prisoners, guns, and war maUriel. Further fighting 
ended in the Austrians being driven back to the Strypa, while 
north of Rovno, General PulhaUo's movement down the Goiyn 
river to link up with Mackensen had been effectuaUy chedEcd. 
General Ivanoff's firm stand on the Galidan frontier at this 
critical juncture saved the situation, for it was impossible for 
Mackensen, who had reached Pinsk with some diflicolty oo 
the 16th September, to march down the Pripet to Kieff until 
Ivanoff had been decisively defeated. 

The capture of Vilna brought the struggle for the strategical 
railway to an end by forcing Evert to retire in order to recover 
his communications with Ruszky. The next line of Russian 
defence was clearly marked out by the Dwina and Dnieper 
rivers, but, as will be seen in the following chapter, the Russians 
turned on the invaders and stopped their further advance into 
the interior of Russia. 

On September 5th the Empercnr of Russia announced his 
intention of taking personal command of his armies, and tvo 
days later left Petrograd for the Front. This step may have 
been politically desirable, but it had the regrettable effect of 
superseding the Grand Duke Mcholas, who, in sj»te of reverses, 
had won the confidence and regard of the whole Russian Annv. 
His appointment as Viceroy and Commander-in-Chief in the 
Caucasus meant the initiation of an active offensive oo the 
Caucasus front, but this was concealed from public notice 
when the change of conunand took place. It was interesting 
to know that General Yamuskevitch accompanied the Grand 
Duke to Tiflis, and was replaced as Chief of the Staff oQ 
the western front by General Alexdeff; but it is hardh* 
necessary to say that these alterations of perwnnd indicated 
no change in Russian policy, or weakening of the bom' 
which bound the Allies together for the common purpose of 
destroying the tyraimy of German militarism. 
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Akolo-fbench Offensive 

The Paris communiqui issued on the night of Saturday, 
September 25th, conveyed the first news of the beginning of 
the An^o-French offensive between the La Bass^ Canal and 
Arras, and of the French offensive in Champagne. According 
to a secret order issued by General Joffre on September 14th, 
and found by the Germans on a fallen French officer, the troops 
engaged in the attack comprised thirty-five divisions under 
Genmd Castelnau, who had command of the Champagne 
operations, eighteen divisions under General Foch, who com- 
manded the Tenth French Army, thirteen British divisicxis 
under Field-Marshal French, and fifteen cavalry divisions, 
of which five were British. In addition to these first line 
troops, twelve infantry divisions and the Belgian Army 
were held in reserve. Five thousand guns were to be 
brought into action, 2000 being heavy guns, and 8000 field 
pieces. Eliminating non-combatants, these formations would 
yield something like 1,200,000 infantry with 00,000 cavalry, 
and 100,000 vtillerymen. When he issued his first order 
General Joffre evidently hoped for decisive results, for he 
followed it up next day with a second order telling Generals 
commanding divisions that his intention was to " drive the 

sai 
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(Termans out of France, liberate those of our countrjrmen wiio 
have been suppressed for the last twelve months, smd snatch ^ 
away from the enemy the valuable possession of the occupied 
territory." 

Operations began at 6.80 a.m. on Saturday, September 25tlL 
the agreed plan of attack being for the 2nd British Army imder 
Sir Douglas Haig to push its way between the Iol Bassee Cuul 
and Lens, while the French advance was to be made south of 
Lens, the two forces forming a juncticMi east of the town with 
the object of surrounding it. With this purpose in view Sr 
Douglas Haig deployed the 1st G>rps under LdeuL-Genenl 
Hubert Gough between the Canal and Vermelles, while the 
4th Corps under Lieut.-6eneral Sir Henry Rawlinson pro- 
longed Uie Une of attack down to Grenay. The order in 
which the divisions attacked is shown on the sketch. With- 
out entering into tactical details, which are outside the province 
of this voliune, it may be briefly stated that the attack of the 
first Corps had only a limited success. The 2nd Divisi<Hi was 
pulled up at the start, and its failure to secure the left flank 
interfered with the operations of the 9th Division fighting on 
its right. The 2Gth Brigade of the latter Division carried the 
HohenzoUem Redoubt, but failed to reach Haisnes for want 
of support. The 27th Brigade arrived at 11 a.m., but by that 
time the Germans had been reinforced. The 7th Division had 
no better luck. One of its brigades, the 22nd, broke through 
the German lines into the Quarries, and reached Cit£ St £h^* 
but pot being reinforced, it was compelled to withdraw. Tht 
attack of the 1st Corps failed. 

The 4th Corps did better. The objective of the 1st Division 
was Hulluch, and that of the l^th Division Cite St. Ai«ustf, 
while the 47th Division was ordered to secure the right flanki 
of the attacking force. The latter Division carried out its' 
mission as directed, while the 15th Division, advanoog ^^' 
great ilany pushed through Loos, the 44th Brigade going over 
Hill 70 to Cite St. Auguste. There it was heavily oountcfi 
attacked, and not being supported fell back behind the crest 
of Hill 70. The 1st Division was heavily engaged on its waj 
to Hulluch, and reinforcements arriving too late it had to 
fall back west of the La Bass6e-Lens rocul. The net result (i 
the attack was a gain of from 4000 to 5000 yards of depth 
along a front of between 4 and 5 miles. 

The causes of failure were two. The preliminaiy bcwnh*'* 
ment had been only partially effective, many of the Gennanj 
trenches remaining intact, with the wire entan^ementa uocu^ 
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and machine-guns left in position. There were not enough 
;iuns of a heavy nature brought into action, and the bombard- 
ment was not sufficiently prolonged. The second cause of 
failure was due to the error committed in placing the reserve 
troops, the 11th Corps and Guards Division, under the Com- 
mander-in-Chief instead of handing them over to the general 
commanding the 2nd Army. The 11th Corps, consisting of 
two divisions, was four and a half miles behind the fighting Une, 
uid the Guards Division still further away. These troops did 
not leave their rendezvous tiU 9.80 a.m., and then it was too 
late, the battle being practically over before midday. If they 
had been thrown into the fighting line in the early morning 
they might have turned a failure into a success. Genersd 
reserves are out of place in a present-day battle. 

Simultaneously with this, which was the main attack, 
other attacks were made north of the La Bass6e Canal, and 
east of Ypres, but beyond holding the enemy and diverting 
strong bodies of reserve troops towards these points, no 
advance was made, and no results were obtained. The attacks 
were not pushed home, and were only undertaken as 
diversions. 

While the 1st British Army was attacking between La Hassle 
and Lens the 10th French Army, under ^neral Foch's direc- 
tion, drove the Germans out of the village of Souchez, and 
then advanced towards Givenchy-en-Gohelle, gaining a footing 
on Hill 119» while further south on the north-east of Neuville 
St. Vaast OUT Allies reached the farm of La Folic. This French 
anny was strongly opposed on September 25th, and was imable 
to penetrate into the German lines south of Loos as far as the 
British troops did on the north of the village, but 1500 prisoners 
were taken, and Souchez was left well in rear. 

On the night of the 25th the Crown Prince of Bavaria, who 
was in oonunand of the army opposing Sir John French, brought 
op reserve troops from Belgium, and began a series of vigorous 
counter-attacks with the intention of regaining the ground he 
^ lost. Being specially apprehensive about the British 
^vanoe towards the La Bass^Hulluch road, he concentrated 
large reinforcements of men and guns north and south of 
Haisnes, and succeeded on the afternoon of the 26th in recap- 
^xomg Fosse 8, but elsewhere our troops held their ground. 
On October 1st, during another violent coimter-attack, the 
Germans recovered the greater part of Fort Hohenzollem. On 
October 8t)i a general attack was made by the (^ermans along 
^e whole Anglo-French line, but this attack, which was made 
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with four divisions, was everywhere beaten back with enonnoos 
loss to the enemy. The Paris cammuniqui of October 9th 
estimated the Grerman loss in dead alone at seven to eight 
thousand. 

" The German attack on our front on the 8th," wrote the 
Field-Marshal on October 11th, '^ was made in great strength. 
The main German efforts were directed against the chalk-pit 
north of Hill 70, and between Hulluch and the HohensoSerc 
Redoubt. In the chalk-pit attack the enemy assembled bduod 
some woods which Ue from 800 to 500 yards off our trenches. 
Between these woods and our line the attack was mown do^n 
by combined rifle, machine gun, and artiUery fire, not a man 
getting to within forty yards of our trenches. Further to the 
north between Hulluch and the quarries the attack was suxu- 
larly beaten off with very heavy loss, and here our troops, 
following up the beaten enemy, secured a (^erman trench west 
of Cit6 St. Elie. It is certain that we inflicted a very seror 
reverse on the enemy." * 

After the defeat of the enemy on October 8th Sir Douglas 
Haig resumed the offensive, and on the 18th made a gene^l 
attack along the whole of his front under cover of a dood of 
gas, which was the first (reported) occasion on whidi thii 
novel method of warfare was used by the Allies. West d 
Hulluch 1000 yards of the enemy's trenches were captured, 
but they coidd not be held in face of the enemy's artiUery fiR- 
North of Hulluch the main trench in the HohenzoUem Redoabt 
was retaken, the Germans only retaining possession of the t^^ 
communication trenches between the Redoubt and the Quanies- 
As a final result of the September offensive the new Britbb 
front left the old Une west of Cuinchy at a point about IW 
yards south-west of Auchy, running thence in an essterty 
direction 400 yards south of Fosse 8, through the Hohaiaolkni 
Redoubt to the south-western comer of the quarries. Tbencf 
it turned south-east, leaving Cite St. Elie 400 yards on titf 
west, to a point 500 yards west of Hulluch. The line thea 
ran along the Lens-La Bassee road to the chalk-pit ISOO 
yards north of Hill 70, whence it turned south-west to a point 
1000 yards east of Loos Chimsh, and following the western 



^ The Paris eommuniqui of Gotober 9th deBoribes how "the i 
delivered in three suooesalTe heavy waves, followed bv oolanm ictm^^^''^ 
All were mowed down by the combined fire of oof inlaatry, naohiaft-p^ 
and artillery." 
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lopes of Hill 70 to a point 1200 yards south of the churchy 
rent from there due west to the old line at Grenay, where it 
nked up with the French front which ran in a south-easterly 
irection across Hill 119 to La Folic Farm. 
The general result of the offensive which began on September 
5th was to drive two salients into the German front north and 
Duth of Lens, the British salient reaching its extreme eastern 
mit north of Hill 70, while the French salient stopped just 
rest of the Arras-Lens road at La Folic Farm. Lens is an 
nportant railway junction, and if it were captured would 
eprive the Germans of a lateral line of communication which 
ras invaluable to them by facilitating the concentration of 
roops behind their front at any point threatened by the 
Lilies. 

French Offensive in Champagne 

While the events narrated above were taking place in Artois 
^neral de Castelnau gained a notable victory in Champagne, 
^r a heavy artillery bombardment lasting over three days 
he French infantry were launched against the German first- 
ine trenches extending along a fifteen-mile firont from Auberive 
o Ville sur Tourbe, and by the impetuosity of their attack 
arried the whole of the enemy's entrenchments, capturing 
6,000 unwounded prisoners with 200 officers and some seventy 
^r more guns. The heaviest fighting took place along the 
k>uain-Soinine Py road, and north of Massiges, where the 
Breton and Vandean troops were in force. North of Souain 
i^as the division of General Marchand, of Fashoda fame. The 
mn of Navarin, which was the objective of this division, Ues 
>n the summit of the plateau between Souain and Somme Py, 
uid to reach it General Marchand's men had to fight their way 
hrough two miles of German trenches and field redoubts ; but 
^y swept over the barrier with an ilan which was irresistible, 
fining the position, but losing their gallant leader, who had 
to leave the field wounded at the moment of victory. After 
this memorable battle General de Castelnau continued his 
>ffensive unceasingly, and forced his way into the Grcrman 
second line north of Navarin farm and Massiges. On October 
^h, after another terrific bombardment, the French infantry 
earned by assault the village of Tahure, and reached the summit 
of Hill 192, which is known as the Butte de Tahure, and which 
the Germans regarded as invincible. Since losing this important 
tactical point tiie Germans daily tried to recover it by means 
of violent attacks, which have cost them many Uves, but 
Q 
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rithout any result. The artillery preponderance obtained by 
he French was the determining factor of the situation, and 
ffomised well for further victories. 

The French objective in Champagne was the Bazancourt- 
'hallerange railway, which, like the Lens-La Hassle railway 
D Artois, ran behind the enemy's positions, and was the main 
ine of supply for the German Army. The French on the 
iatte de Tahure were within two miles of this railway, and 
GOD began to make it untenable with their gunfire and aero- 
ilanes. Their object was to reach the railway and force the 
>ermans back to the Aisne, so as to isolate the Crown Prince 
torn General Heeringen, who was in command of the army 
adng Rhdms. This was a strategical object worth fighting 
or, and they went a long way towiuxis achieving it. 

End of the Russian Retreat 

When the last chapter's record of the war was broken off 
nina had faUen into German hands, and the Russian Army 
>f the centre was in full retreat. There were some apprehen- 
aons at the time about the safety of the retiring army, but 
General Evert, who commanded the central group of the Russian 
ibrces, had made his calculations with mathematical nicety, 
ind after the Battie of Meichagowla,^ which lasted for ten days, 
^m September 2nd to the 12tii, he formed a corridor of troops 
:)etween the Vilia river and the Vilna-Lida railways, through 
frhich corps after corps of the Russian Army were withdrawn, 
not, as tfa^ Germans hoped, in a southerly direction along the 
right bank of the Upper Niemen, but easterly north and south 
>f the mina-Minsk railway. 

Hindenburg, who had laid his plans with all his usual care, 
tnust have b^n Utterly disappointed at their failure. He had 
launched his flank attack from A^lkomir fully a week before he 
let Eichhom strike his frontal blow, and as the northern force 
destined to cut off General Evert's army from the Dwina was 
composed chiefly of cavalry, and of infantry carried in auto- 
inobOes, he counted on the certainty of obtaining a decisive 
strategical success. At one time it looked as though this would 
have been the case, for while the Battie of Mdchagowla was still 
in progress German cavalry detachments cut the Vilna-Minsk 
railway at Smorgon and Molodetchno, and raided the line to 
Polotdc General Evert, however, who was working in dose 

' The map pabUihed in C9iapt«rXyooTen all tbAgrouid dealt with in thii 
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touch with Greneral Ruszky» had reserve troops echdoned 
behind the line Molodetchno-Vileika, and as soon as he 
decided to retreat from Viina he struck back at Hindenbar;. 
recaptured both Smorgon and Molodetchno, and in his tun 
threatened the right flsmk of the cavaby manoeuvring towards 
the Polotzk railway. The enveloping movement ended is 
failure. Scholtz made a dash for Lida, where he awaited tk 
arrival of the Russian columns retiring from Vilna, but thry 
never came nearer than fifty miles from where he was, and 
between him land the Russian Army was a line of leaignaid 
troops which kept him occupied long enough for Gtftenl 
Evert's purpose. The German Marshal was out-geneiaM 
and while he secured l^lna he failed to destroy the RnssiaD 
Army. 

Little has been published about the Battle of HdchagovUt 
which was one of the most desperate encounters of this sa&* 
guinary war. Generals Evert and Eichhom each taking ooo- 
mand of their respective forces. According to the aooonnt d 
Mr. Oswald Schtitte, the special correspondent of the Chkop 
Daily News with Hindenburg's army, the Russians had half t 
million of men distributed in the Vilna sector, among wfaoo 
were two divisions of the Russian Imperial Guard, who wot 
sent by General Ruszky from Petrograd to stiffen the front at 
Meichagowla. These two divisions bore the brunt of the figbt- 
ing in the first line, and it was only when they were hroken up 
that General Evert ordered a retirement. 

" The German artillery," wrote Mr. Schatte in his descrip- 
tion of the battle, '* did fearful execution upon the Russus 
trenches. It tore huge gaps in the barbed wire, wreckrJ 
bomb-proof shelters, and left the dead behind their eaxt^ 
walls. Finally on the 12th the Germans stormed out from tbr 
hill-top shelters under a fearful fire. Down the hill-side swrpi 
their assault, while the men dropped at every foot under tbf 
terrible fire of the Russians. They paused a moment in tk 
shelter of the gullies on both sides of the road where the Russias* 
had planted shallow trenches, and then they dashed up tb< 
slope against the main trenches, now not 200 yards av*}* 
through double barbed wire entanglements, feeling for gap* 
torn by their sheUs. The worst execution was done by the 
Russian machine-guns, but the Germans plunged on heed* 
iessly, reserves coming forward to help; but already tk 
Russians were moving back through the village of MeichagowU; 
the bloody angle was in German hands; more than oot^ 
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of the Russian Guards were dead, and the remnant were 
retreating towards Vilna. There were five more days' fighting 
before the Russians were driven into the city. Finally, on the 
morning of the 18th the German cavalry rode into the evacuated 
capital of Lithuania." 

The occupation of YSna was the high-water mark of the 
German invasion of Russia, and from the date of its fall the 
enemy's offensive began to slacken. Scholtz reached Lida on 
Septmber 20th, but Eichhom found the roads to Blinsk 
blocked by fresh troops brought up from Polotzk and Bobruisk 
to reKeve the Russian corps defeated at Meichagowla. Prince 
Leopold of Bavaria reached the railway junction of Barano- 
vitche on the 28th, and there called a halt. Mackensen, after 
struggling for more than a fortnight with the Pripet Marshes, 
withdrew his troops behind the Oginski Canal, dug his right 
wing into defensive positions round Pinsk, and then handed 
over his command to Linsingen. If the Germans ever had 
the intention of marching to the Dnieper, they gave it up as 
soon as they discovered that the Russians had b^n reinforced 
vrith men and munitions and were resuming the offensive. 

On the left flank of the Russian front, along a line extending 
or 150 mUes from the Pripet down to the Dniester, General 
'vanotr gave the enemy no rest, and scored several local 
nccesses against General Linsingen, who had taken over 
mmand of the Austro-German group of armies operating on 
his flank. After his success at Trembowla in the middle of 
•eptember, IvanoS continued his offensive towards the Strypa, 
&d on October 11th defeated the Austrian General Bothmer 
1 a considerable battle at Hajvorowka, driving the Austrians 
cross the river, and taking many prisoners. He was then 
ncticaDy master of the whole of that portion of Galida which 
es east of the Strypa. Meanwhile he had threatened Macken- 
m*s retreat by sending a flying column from Rovno to attack 
tttsk, which was taken by surprise on September 28rd, and 
anporaiily occupied by the Russians. German reinforcements 
ere at once hurried up to check this dangerous offensive 
ovement towards Kovel, and Ivanoff's troops had to fall 
ick on Rovno, leaving the extensive bridge-head works at 
Msk once more in the enemy's possession. 
Finding he could make no progress in the centre, Hindenburg 
ide increased efforts to capture Dwinsk, but the topographical 
iiditions were unfavourable for the attack, the town being 
Ttoached from the south and east by an intricate maze o^ 
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shallow lakelets and bogs, which precluded the manccovniig 
of artillery, and enabled the Russians to keep the enemy s 
heavy guns out of decisive range of the fortress. Genoii 
Billow, who was charged with the direction of the opentioos 
against Dwinsk, began by launching a direct attack along the 
metalled road from Vilkomir, but finding the Russians stTougij 
entrenched in the vicinity of Novo Alexandrowsk, he chan^ 
the fix>ntal attack for an enveloping movement directed agahisl 
both flanks of the Russian positions covering Dwinsk. TIes 
movement failed when, early in October, General Ros^ 
brought up a large force of reserve troops firom Petrognd k^ 
supplied with artillery, and began to develop a powcrfol 
offensive aU along the line from Vileika to the Drina, pushiof 
back the Germans west of the Dreswiata Lake, while k>«cr 
down the line he threatened their retreat from Kosfaiaa}. 
Then Biilow changed his tactics, and, reinforcing his left vsAs 
General Lauenstein, directed an attack against the Russiss 
positions between Jacobstadt and Lennewaden; but tl 
attempt to get across the river met mth no better success tku 
others elsewhere. Not to be outdone, Biilow then shifted b 
attack further up the river, and a three-days' battle of poi 
severity took place at Garbunowka, two miles south of WA 
and some ten miles or more north-west of Dwinsk. In the 
course of the battle the village of Garbunowka repeatof; 
changed hands, but on October 11th it was finally captured ti 
the Russians, and remained in their possession. The defeca 
of Dwinsk was conducted by methods which differed fiti 
those employed at Kovno, where reliance was placed on th 
permanent forts, which were found to be no match for ti 
heavy siege guns brought up by the German artillerymen. 
Dwinsk the defence was orgamsed on mobile princijdes. T^ 
Russians pushed out their works in a semi-circle ten to t^ 
miles from the bridgehead at the river, the worics consistii 
of a line of inter-communicating field redoubts extending tr^ 
niust to the north of Lake Dreswiata on the east of the Vi^ 
railway. From these redoubts the Russians kept \xf 
continuous succession of counter-attacks directed against ti 
enemy's batteries, and i»«vented the infantry taking advi 
tage of the artillery bombardment to approacdi the river, 
these energetic measures did General Ruszky save the situati 
and pin the Germans to the left bank of the Dwina. 

The position in the eastern theatre of war in the middle 
October 1915 may be summed up as follows : The Ross 
retreat had come to an end, and the Russian conunanders « 
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Owing to General Sv Join Xisoc't dEsqaae^aKX ir^ utrtruf 
been puMished in the L—dsa rsaHi eimixanr'*«rr ^rj'^gt 
appeared in the Vttm aboot the rwergtuaei n. K<!rvwr4fl*idL, 
although the opeiatiatts ia ptugMa w^se L&*:.nr ^v jsbC Vv 
politicfld consequeDees of the ha^hest xac^9r^aci%. 

The fcrilowing is a faikf record of tiit Mihciit rr*ir^ -j? ♦iii^ 
most interesting eampa^n, wi^-h bsas ul V:nen-w T*ju, 
1914, with the landing at Fao of !«' FVji* iar^^^^she ^/ ♦^^ 
6th Division xA the IndiaD Arcr. tzri^r tju^ «r^*"9itt-^ </f 
Brigadier-General W. S. Ddaouia. L«;5aL^<aKS«'>7:b, *<;r A/* r^rjtr 
Barrett, commanding the fth Dh-i^kgc^ ssm'tsd a w^^c i^>tr 
with the Jhdum and Hrlgmin ^ngs^^y^ )fi/i r<^7^j»..^;v \rf 
Bngadier-General F. A. Hogfatoo »:»d Ktr^^>is;^erk. C. l/fTy. 
On November 17th an advance w» •na^^ i.;*ji^ c *«-* tjp t>M: 
Shatt-el-Arab, whefe a foree of some «» T«iL* wr.ii tw#:lv« 
guns was attained and defeated, w^a a Brr.^i^ V/v% ^/f 9M 
idlkd and wounded. This victny ^ikanA *m f^A t// K««fa, 
which was occupied without farther nsm^AjHSse/t *m S^/v^^nl^ 
21sL It was not at fint intended to pr, \j0ryiMMi M^ra, th^* 
future terminus ct the Baghdad ruhvay, \/^ m Kwtm. wa« 
only forty miles from Basra, and an ewauy s forc^ wa» k/»/iwri 
to be there, it was decided to occupy it, af>d th.% wa« iUn^* 
after some further fighting on December Mhu A daa/;lirf»<fit 
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of troops had meanwhile been sent to Ahwaz to seemt tk 
safety of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company's pipe line, wUch is 
laid along the left bank of the Karun river to the Persian GdL 
On March 8rd Ahwaz was attacked by a Turco-Arab force rf 




some 12,000 men, who came across country from Amara, bot 
General Barrett had reinforced the garrison in sufficient time to 
defeat and disperse the enemy with a loss of nearly 1000 k£M 
and wounded men. Then there was a lull in the opaatxo^ 
till Sir John Nixon arrived the first week in April, and took 
over command of the expedition from General Barrett, wbo 
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was invafided to India. Meanwhile the Turks had massed 
a force, reported to be 20,000 strong with thirty guns, at 
Nasiiydi, where the Euphrates is linked up with the Tigris by 
means of the Shatt-el-Hai (see sketch). This force, under 
German officers, moved down to Shaiba, where it was at- 
tacked on April 18th and 14th by Major-General C. J. Mdliss 
V.C., C.B., with the 10th and 18th Brigades, and completely 
routed, the cavalry pursuing the enemy up as far as Suk-el- 
Shuyuk. 

After a further rest an advance was made to Amara, which 
surrendered to Major-General C. V. F. Townshend, who had 
succeeded General Barrett in conunand of the 6th Division, 
on June 8rd. Hearing that the Turks, who had been beaten 
at Shaiba in April, had rallied at Nasiryeh, Sir John Nixon 
detached General Gorringe with a mixed naval and military 
force to attack them, and secure possession of this important 
strategical point. The expedition was entirely successfiil, and 
in an engagement on July 25th the Turkish troops were de- 
feated and dispersed. The whole of the Basra vilayet was 
then in British possession. Driven from Amara and Nasiryeh, 
the Turks made another rally on the Tigris at Kut, a town of 
some 6000 inhabitants, where they took up a strong position, 
as shown in the inset sketch, on both banks of the river about 
seven miles below the town. On September 27th General 
Townshend arrived before the position, and after reconnoitring 
it directed General Fry with his brigade to hold the enemy on 
the rigjit bank, while he sent General Delamain with his and 
Genenl Hoghton's brigade across the river by a boat bridge 
to turn the Turkish left. General Delamain attacked at dawn 
on the 28th and defeated the Turks with great loss to them- 
sdves, driving them out of their positions, whidi they finaUy 
vacated during the night on both sides of the river; 1650 
prisoners were captured, and a quantity of war material and 
other booty. 

The operations described above reflect the highest credit on 
both the conmiander and his troops, who, at the hottest season 
of the year, with the thermometer often as high as 120^ or 
more in the shade, fought their way for 250 miles through a 
desert country nearly destitute of food, and only scantily 
supplied with water. There had not been a single hitch in 
the operations, which were conducted throughout their course 
with a happy combination of prudence and dash which has 
fed to a series of well-deserved successes. Baghdad is only 
100 miles from Kut, and its occupation, when accomplished, 
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will add enormously to British prestige in the Elast, and strike 
a deadly blow at Germany's bid for Asiatic dominion, 

Bulgarians join the Centbal Powebs 
On September 28rd King Ferdinand brought matters to a 
crisis in the Balkan Peninsula by ordering the mobilisation of 
the Bulgarian Army under the specious pretext of maintammg 
a state of armed neutrality. On the following day the (kttk 
Government, at that time presided over by H. Venizelos, Uxk 
the same step, not for the immediate purpose of war, but as a 
precautionary measure. The Roumanian Army was the oo)y 
one among the Balkan States which was not officially mobilised, 
but certain preliminary steps were taken in anticipation of an 
order which might at any moment be issued. On September 
28th Sir Edward Grey warned Bulgaria that if her neutrality 
was changed for intervention on the side of our enemies, we, 
in concert with our Allies, would give Serbia all the help she 
needed " without reserve and without qualification.'* 

On October 8rd the Russian Government sent an ultimatum 
to Bulgaria demanding the dismissal of the German and 
Austrian officers who were known to be at Sofia, and requiring 
King Ferdinand's Government openly to disavow all ooo- 
nection with the enemies of the Slav cause. Bulgaria's reply 
being unsatisfactory, diplomatic relations between Petrograil 
and Sofia were broken off on October 5th. On this date tvo 
other events of importance occurred : the landing of the French 
and British troops at Salonika, and the resignaticm of M. 
Venizelos. A new Government was formed by M. Zainus, 
chiefly composed of the leaders of the various sectional group 
who were in opposition to M. Venizelos, and a few days after 
its formation M. Zaimis informed the representatives of the 
Entente Powers that its attitude towards them would be one 
of " benevolent neutrality." Before his resignation M. Venifelos 
entered a formal protest against the decision of the Allies to 
land troops in Greek territory, but no opposition was offeie^ 
to the disembarkation, which was carried out with the assist- 
ance of the local Greek authorities, and with the sympathetic 
approbation of the Greek people. 

Invasion of Sebbia 

It was known for some weeks past that an Austro-Gennan 

army was being concentrated north of the Danube for the 

invasion of Serbia, and that Marshal llackensen had been 

transferred from the Russian front to take executive diaigc 
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Gallwitz, who was lately in command of a German army operat- 
ing on the Upper Niemen. We had no official information 
about the strength of these two armies, and the unofficial 
reports were so varied in regard to numbers that no credence 
cotdd be attached to any of them. 
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Operations began on October 7th, when Austio-Gennan 
troops crossed the Danube, Save, and Drina at varioos places, 
the main crossings being effected by General Koevess at Zafarez 
on the Save, a few nules south-west of Belgrade (see inset 
sketch), and by (xcneral Gallwitz between Semendria and Bant 
The S^bians reserved their resistance till the enemy's troops 
were across the rivers, and then attacked them with great 
vigour, at first pipning them to the river banks and preventing 
them debouching from their bridgeheads. The battle for 
Belgrade, which Koevess attacked from the south-west, was 
particularly severe, the street fighting being described by a 
correspondent of the Cologne Gazette as of unparalleled violence. 
On October 14th, after fighting for a week, Gallwitz stormed 
the fortifications of Pozarevatz, and, deploying his army on a 
forty-mile front, began to advance slowly up the right bank of 
the Morava, having reached the line Vodonj-Misljenova od 
the 18th, these two points being six and nine nules respectivdr 
from the Danube. Koevess, who was moving up the left bank 
of the Morava, after capturing Belgrade on the 14th, stormed 
the strong Serbian positions on Mount Avala about dgfat miks 
south of the town, and then pushed forward in a southeily 
direction, his right being detained for some days till he had 
captured the fortified town of Obrenovatz. The Serbians then 
fell back to a strong defensive position extending from the 
Mlava to the Kolubara, about twenty miles south of the 
Danube. 

Meanwhile the Biilgarians directed two separate main attacb 
against the right flank and rear of the Serbian armies, one 
towards the l^ok valley and the other from Kustendil with 
the object of threatening Uskub, and cutting railway oMn- 
munication between Nish and Salonika. General Bodadjeff, 
who commanded the 1st Bulgarian Army, had charge of the 
northern operations, his object being to link up as soon as 
possible with Gallwitz, advancing up the Morava. South <tf 
Nish the 2nd Bulgarian Army cut the Vardar valley railway at 
Vranje, and then threatened Uskub. 

Meanwhile an Anglo-French Army was hurried oversea to 
Salonika, and began to disembark on the 5th October. The 
troops came too late to save the situation. Had Salonika been 
occupied in the early summer the whole course of events might 
have been altered. Uskub at any rate could have been saved 
for Serbia. Trusting to diplomacy instead of to force, the 
Allies were suddenly confronted with a situation which was 
beyond their power to control. Of all mistakes committed h; 
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the Allied Powers during the first year of the war the attempt 
to satisfy the demands of Bulgaria at the expense of Serlna was 
the worst. Blackmailers are idways faithless. The negoiiatkmB 
broke down» as they deserved to do, and the Allies have had to 
pay the penalty of failure due to a eomhination of mistakfn 
which must be shared by diplomatists and soldiers in equal 
proportions. 



CHAPTER XVin 

October 18<A to November 18^ 
1915 

Germany extends the belligerent area^-8trategical importance of tliit nev 
(ii^feAe— Mackensen's plan of campaigiH-Oonqaeet of Old teUa- 
Position in Macedoniar---0onge8tion at Saloniluk— AlteraaliTe iiMi of 
communication — ^Routes into Serbia from the Adriatic— IntetnatioBal 
Obnference at I^ris— Formation of a Common War Coondl CVimmw 
General Staff— -The Britiah General Staff— Overshadowed by Lotd StcheDS 
— ^Lull on the western front — ^Italian activity on the Isouo— WIthdnvil 
of the Germans from the Riga district — ttussian pcepaimtiooa fot th» 
campaign of 1916. 

Enemy's Invasion of Serbia 

During the month of October 1915 the centre of militarr 
gravity shifted from west and east to the south. FaiUng to 
bring about decisive results in France and Russia, the Gennans 
launched a new attack in south-eastern Europe, with the 
object of breaking a way through Serbia, Unking up the Austro- 
German armies with those of Bulgaria and Turkey, and inter* 
posing a wedge between the Russians and their western Allies- 
It came to this : that, besieged on two fronts, the two Ceotia) 
Powers, led by Germany, extended the zone of military open- 
tions by throwing out a defensive line to the south, and by 
this means relieved the economic pressure which the numtioK 
blockade of their harbours had brought to bear cm their resources. 
The extension of the belligerent area was an imperative necessity 
for both Germany and Austria-Hungary, who were feeling tbe 
economic "pinch of war" with increased intensity eveiy 
month ; but it was not all to the good, since the 1200-mile battk- 
front had been lengthened out by something like another 400 
miles, for the defence of which the Germans became responsible. 
They gained, it is true, a new ally in Bulgaria, but this did 
not alter the fact that they added to their vulnerability, and 
increased the opportunities for attack by their enemies. 

For the time being the campaign in the west remained in * 
state of suspended animation. This did not mean that it hid 
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it would be impossible to spare troops from ccaer iAe9C» of 
war. Evoi so late as October Mb tbe Qxmeai Scaff ae ITinr^e- 
hall threw ccdd water on tbe ptoposal in a Hi ■■■ ■■■' i v^su^a 
was submitted to the Cahhirt, and BMHt bare =±aeaeed t3ae 
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in the Balkan Peninsola. The Hfwami^ji kaa ne-r^r Men 
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to the Prime Minister on October 12th,^ tbe ^st of it ra that 
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theatre of war " all available strengtb sboald be crxkCK.tnted 
thoe, instead of being diverted to another acid asbn^ijffj 
sphere of operations dsewfaere. 

All this was true in the abstiact, and tbe onlj q>e«t«/jn far 
the strategists to decide was where tbe centre of grarrtv of 
the enemy's power might happen to be lor the t«nae beir«g. 
As pointed out in the preceding page, tbe qnestioo in th.% cane 
had been decided not 1^ politicians, bat by tbe German General 
Staff, who 80U|^t by the new Hmonke in Serbia to divide the 
forces of tbe Allied Powers. That this was tbe view of tbe 
French Generahssimo is an open secret, far when he heard of 
the objections of our General Staff, as pirt forward in their 
Menx>rBndum of October 12th, he hmried over to London, and 
in a few hours brought them to adopt bis view 6t the situation 
^ it was presented to his mind by the new German departure* 
What conversations took jdace between General Joflre and 
lord Kitchener we do not know, but so strongly did he feel 
the urgency of sending prompt aid to tbe Serbian Army, that 
»c is reported to have said that if we transferred half a million 
S^ ST1S7 ^***'' ^^'*^^' Mo^wabfr ted, 1915. Vol. LXXV, 
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of men from France to Serbia he was prepared to defend the 
present Anglo-French front with French troops alone. 

However this may be» what we all somewhat tardfly recognised 
was that the new campaign, far from being one of subodiary 
interest, became, by force of drcmnstances, strategical nAa 
than political, a naval and military operation of the veiy first 
significance. If we allowed the Germans to subjugate Serixa, 
seize Constantinople, and obtain the hegemony of the Balkao 
Peninsula, they would succeed in doing in the south of Europe 
what they have failed to do in the west and east. The occupa- 
tion of Constantinople by a Grcrman force would deal a t^^ 
mendous, perhaps irreparable, blow to our prestige in India, 
and be a standing menace to our position in E^gypt. The 
importance of forestalling the Grcrmans in possession of tins 
great strategical paint d^appui was consistently argued in 
articles contributed to the Fortnightly Review ever since the 
attack on the Dardanelles was first launched; and in sptte of 
Sir Ian Hamilton's want of success the reasons for undertaking 
the campaign were not weakened by initial failure. Recent 
events have changed the venue of the attack, but the objectire 
remains the same. 

The Austro-Grcrman-Bulgarian invasion of Serbia, which was 
described in its inceptive stage in the preceding chapter, made 
continuous if not very rapid progress, and by the middle of 
November two-thirds of Serbia were in the enemy's possession. 
It is clear from the movements which took place that the 
invasion was undertaken on a carefully-considered plan arranged 
between the (xcrman and Bulgarian General Staffs. An Austro- 
German Army composed, as is believed, of 800,000 mm, with a 
reserve of 100,000, was to cross the Danube in two main groops. 
one under the Austrian (xcneral Koevess, the other under the 
German (general Gallwitz, Field-Marshal Mackensen being in 
supreme command of both groups. The lower Morava vidler 
was to be the dividing line between the two armies, which 
were to advance in a southerly direction, and secure the line 
of the western Morava. On the west an Austrian Army, which 
was not thought to exceed two divisions, was to assemble at 
Vishegrad, cross the Drina, and after detaching a force to lend 
a hand to Koevess's right wing, was to move into the old 
Sandjak of Novi Bazar and drive a wedge between Montenegro 
and the Serbian Army retreating south. On the east it was 
arranged for two Bulgarian armies to take part in the envdopin; 
movement, the first army (200,000 strong), under General 
Bojadjeff, being concentrated on the norUiem part of the 
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Serbian frontier, whUe the second army (100,000 strong), under 
General Teodoroff, was assembled at Kustendil and Strumnitza. 
The third Bulgarian Army, commanded by General Toucheff, 
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^^ detached to watch the Roumanian frontier. Bojadjeff^s 
share in the plan was to march into the Timok valley, seize 
Nish, and drive the Serbians westwards; while Teodoroff was 
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to take Uskub, hem the Serbians in on the south, and prevent 
their retreat down the valley of the Vardar. It will thus be 
seen that the plan was to push back the Serbian Anny into 
the fork between the western and southern Horava rivers, and 
then by a continuous enveloping movement surround it befort 
it could escape into southern Macedonia or find a refuge in 
Montenegro. As the German Emperor had succeeded in secur- 
ing the neutrality of Greece before the campaign was launche<L 
and as it was known that weeks, and even months, would 
elapse before the Allies could disembark a sufficiently large 
force to take the field against Bulgaria, it was doubtless expedcd 
that, after occupying Uskub, Teodoroff would be able to capture 
Monastir and complete the occupation of Macedonia down to 
the Greek frontier. General Putnik, the Serbian €k>mniaiidef 
in-Chief, had at most 250,000 men to oppose to the 700,000 
brought against him by the invaders. 

In pursuance of the above plan Koevess and GallwiU, 
manoeuvring in close co-operation, advanced down both banks 
of the Morava, pushing the Serbian Army in front of them, 
but never able to bring about a decisive battle. Kragujevatt. 
the Serbian arsenal, was captured on October 81st, and on 
November 6th communication was established at Krivinr 
between Gallwitz's left and BojadjeS's right wing, the Bul- 
garians having captured the frontier fortress of Zaitchar en 
October 27th. On November 5th Nish fell to the Bulgahans» 
and on the 8th Gallwitz's troops stormed the heights coveiins 
Krushevatz, and occupied that town after several days' scvert 
fighting. Meanwhile, an Austrian force detached from VisIk^ 
grad reached Ushitze, and by the end of the first week in 
November the whole of the western Morava was in Austio- 
Carman hands, while the first Bulgarian Army had secured tix 
line of the eastern Morava down to Vranie. Old Serbia was 
thus completely subjugated. 

In Macedonia the situation was not so favourable for the 
enemy. The Bulgarians occupied Uskub on October Mth, and 
from there a brigade was sent against Katchanik, where ihr 
railroad from Mitrovitza runs through a narrow defile, in order 
to close the road to Uskub from the north. At the same time 
another Bulgarian column was sent to Kalkandden (Tetovol 
to try to make its way to Monastir by the Gostivap-Kritchc>o 
road. Veles (Kuprulu) was captured by the Bulgarians oa 
October 20th, retaken by the Serbians two days later, and again 
passed into Bulgarian hands on the 29th. After establislu<^ 
themselves firmly at Veles, the Bulgarians organised a force oT 
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15,000 men to inarch against Monastir, but the Serbians, who 
had been driven out of Uskub, had fallen back on the Babima 
heights, which overlook the village of Izvor, and across which 
the road to Prilep is taken through a narrow and easily defensiUe 
defile. Here a most sanguinary battle took place on Novembcf 
4th, 5th, and 6th, resulting in the Bulgarians being defeatol 
with great loss, and thrown back on the Vardar. The writer 
of this volume has traversed the road &om Monastir to Prikp 
and Veles, and remembers looking down on Izvor from the top 
of the Babuna Pass, and being struck by the enormous strengtli 
of the position which the Serbians successfully defended oa 
this occasion against a force of nearly three times their strength. 
An interesting account of this three-day battle was puUi^ 
in the Corriere delta Sena by Signor FraccaroU, who was sn 
eye-witness of the fighting, and who described how the Serbians 
under Colonel Vassitch's command repulsed all the Bulgarian 
frontal attacks, and then descending from their fortified poa- 
tions pursued the enemy through Izvor to Veles. The Baboni 
ridge, as shown in the sketch accompanying this artide, nni 
in a south-easterly direction from Brod to the Cema, and 
constitutes the main Une of defence for Monastir against an 
enemy coming from Uskub. If the position could be turnci 
as it subsequently was, Monastir lay at the mercy of the in- 
vaders, for south of Prilep the country is flat and open until 
the hills immediately round the Macedonian cafHtal are reached 

The AlUes had not been idle during October, 120,000 Freoct 
and British soldiers having been landed at that port This 
was a considerable force, but not nearly enough for the purpose 
in hand which was to save the rump of the ^bian Army, an^ 
reconquer Serbia. Not less than half a million of moi ^^^ 
required, and there would have to be a continuous flow of 
reinforcements to replace wastage. To disembark an annv of 
this strength with its necessary equipment takes time, and a» 
only one port was being used for the purpose, landing operatioc» 
could not be expected to be complete under three months. 

An advance guard of French troops crossed the Greek frontier 
into Macedonia on October 21st, and the first encounter bctweft 
French and Bulgarian troops took place on the 28rd at Rabrofu^ 
an important tactical point on the road from Strunmitaa to^ 
to Strumnitza station, which it was necessary to occupy ^ 
safeguard the railway. The French then pushed on to KrivoUk. 
where the Bulgarians, who held an entrenched position at Istip- 
unsuccessfully attacked them on the aoth. On November Snd 
a further advance up the railway was made to Gradsko, at tk 
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munitions. The toad, which the writer has frequent, jrlrar^in^ 
goes through the province of Epiros, which was so arJ>irtnnat>Jy 
taken from the Gredcs on the initiation of Aastn^^Hnnj^ary 
and given to Albania two years ago by the Umdfm Owfefenee 
presided over fay Sir Edward Gicy. This ai fa ttraiy transfer of 
territory, whidi was UstoricaDy and caciafly Greek, to AttauuM 
led to an insurrection of the inhabitants in the eaHy part of 
1914, and in order to restore oidcr wtien the present war hrffke 
oat IL Venizelos ordered GrtA troops to r eoee upy the provimse 
up to the line drawn in the sketch, while the Gr^k CovemnKmt 
took over the civfl administntion. The oceopatioo not having 
heen reoognised as valid by the E nr ope an Powers, there woakl 
he no infringement of nentrality if the Allies sent trnr/ps 
and supplies fay this route to Monastir. From Valona, which 
the Itafians occupied last year, a subndiary route lies up 
the Voyusa river, passing throiq^ TqKhni and Premeii to 
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Melisopatra, where it joins the main road to Monastir from 
Santi Quaranta. 

There is another road which starts at Durazzo, where there 
is a fair harbour, and follows for the most part the course of 
the Skumbi river up to Elbasan, and thence to Lake Odsiik. 
This road, passing through the centre of Albania, is often ragged 
and precipitous, and even mules have some difficulty when 
loaded in making their way along it, but a few weeks' wotk 
would make the road everywhere practicable for cavabr, 
infantry, and mountain artillery. Some months of road-making 
would be required before wheeled transport could be takai 
along its whole length. Elbasan is a thriving town of some 
10,000 inhabitants, and contains some large public buildiDgs 
and barracks built by the Turks, who took all they could out 
of the Albanians without giving them anything in retmn. 
There would be no difficulty in obtaining labour for militaiy 
road-making, as the Albanians are poor, fond of money, and 
work well for good wages. 

The road up the Drina from San Giovanni di Medua is the 
worst of all the routes into Serbia, and passing as it does through 
territory which is inhabited by the most fanatical Albaoian 
tribes, would be more trouble than it would be worth as » 
line of communication. Medua is nothing more than an opa^ 
roadstead, and has no claim to be dignified by the title of 
harbour, being unapproachable in bad weather. About twent)*- 
five miles north of Medua, in the south-eastern coiner of 
Montenegro, is the harbour of Antivari, which might be turned 
to good account by the Allies as a subsidiary base when it 
comes to a question of supplying a large army operating io 
Serbia. It is a deep-water harbour, capable of receiving vesseb 
drawing from 24 ft. to 80 ft. of water, and equipped with s 
permanent breakwater some 200 yards long, behind which tiro 
transports at a time could Ue alongside of the quay. A light 
railway leads from the harbour to Virpazar, at the western esd 
of the Scutari Lake, whence steamboats conduct passengers to 
Rjeka, where a good road, metalled for the most part, leads 
through Montenegro into Serbia. The Gulf of Cattaro, in the 
narrow strip of Austrian territory which separates the south- 
western frontier of Montenegro from the sea, is one of the finest 
inland harbours in the world, being protected by forts and mines 
at its entrance into the Adriatic and by a group of powerfol 
forts defending the approach to the town of Cattaro by the 
road which descends to the harbour from the Montenegrin 
heights. The forts, which are commanded from these height$» 
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During the nionthcfXovemherl>l J JscfKtant -^en^frxAXk^^A 
took pii^ in the mgaimafi no fer tiie 2;i;zder -lir'^sTSU'ja 1/ tne 
war, these consisting in the fint ptaee o^ t^e ^jasxr^-^rs^j^ ^Jt a 
War Gnmcil fcv Great Britain* and :n tisi^ iee«u^ ^uaee "^ vue 
initiation of arrangenicnts by wbeh :t waa fwx^xt v# ^^if^v. .^ 
closer coK>rdination among the Aiised P-.-a^n aa T^^^pet-U f^xc* 
the direction and eyerwtion of aaval aa«i suu^^jtj 'v^v^r^or.i. 
The general |iu rpu se and aeope of the prr.wieyl <%asr^f»% v«^e 
sketched by the Prime Minister drzrtn^ b» w^^ a fcjrr*.r.^ u^. 
Vote of Credit in the Hook of Coma^KiA on Sfjn^'xgss^r Vf^f^ 

No time was lost in eanying oot the fiark^^ tf/r*^fj^^,^^A 
by the Prime Ifinistcr, who annooneed t£e eori%n^«t.//n fA 
the new War Gxmcil on the Mlcmir^ day. Thf^ Ojfiir^ni #y/ri' 
sists of the Prime Ifinistcr, the First LmtI of rryt A/lrntral^y, 
the Secretary of State lor War, the Minister of Mnriiti//ri%, the 
Secretary of State far the Cokmies, and the CtiMc^lUft r/f the 
Exchequer. In farther porsaanee <A the proposal fm erm« 
stitoting a Common War Cooncil ZMWJtt^ the AWitA PffWfm^ 
three members of the British War Oxmdl, acor>mpanied by 
the Foreign Secretary and their naval and military a^Jvin^mi^ 
went to Paris on November 17th to meet the metnbirni of the 
French Government, when a complete joint onderstanding waa 
r^cached in regard to fotore operatioiis in sooth-eastern Europe. 
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This new departure was taken none too soon, and it would 
have been better if it could have been taken earlier in the yetr. 
Throughout the war our enemies have been operating on interior 
Unes and with unity of direction. The Austro-Hungams 
General Staff is nothing more than a branch of the Gennin 
Grosses Hauptquartiert which has taken the entire directioD of 
operations into its own hands. Turks and Bulgarians alike 
take their orders from the same source, and do nothing except 
what they are told to do. Co-ordination is complete, and this 
is the secret of the enemy's success. The want of a Uke och 
ordination had been the weak spot in our international armour 
throughout the first year of the war. Except between the 
French and ourselves, there had been no unity either of pUn 
or of action among the Allies. Serbia's danger was never 
realised till King Ferdinand mobilised the Bulgarian Army and 
German troops crossed the Danube. ItaUan co-opeiation in 
the Balkans hiad been left out of account, and while the Geraians 
were perfecting their arrangements the Allies had not even 
thought of formulating their plans. Russia sent an ultimatam 
to Bulgaria, but took no steps to follow it up with force. The 
Allied Powers had not been working at cross-purposes, for they 
have all had the same object in view, but they acted without 
that combination of thought and effort which is necessary to 
secure belligerent success. What was wanted was common 
agreement in regard to the higher direction of operations and 
common action in regard to their execution. The Paris Con- 
ference of the 17th November, 1915, paved the way for an 
arrangement which has been so developed that we now have 
what practically amounts to an International War CounciL 
and a Conunon (xeneral Staff. 

There has been a good deal of misapprehension about our 
Headquarter (xcneral Staff, which some have supposed to have 
been broken up when war was declared and disteibuted among 
the troops in France and Flanders ; but this was not the esse. 
Some of the subordinate Staff officers were given to Sir John 
French to form the nucleus of a General Staff for his armies, 
but the Chief of the Staff, General Sir Charles Douglas, remained 
at his post till death removed him, while his three Directorntes^ 
Operations, Staff Duties, Training, (continued intact, a fourth 
Directorate for Home Defence being added shortly after the 
outbreak of war. Our Headquarter General Staff is a ncftriy 
identical replica of the German Grosses Hauptquariier^ the onhr 
difference being that it has remained in London instead ci 
going into the field. Seeing that we are waging war all over 
the world, London is the most convenient centre from wbich 
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to direct operations, and it is questionable whether the German 
Staff would not find it more convenient to remain at Berlin 
than to be constantly travelling about, first to one front and 
then to another. The functions of the General Staff are to plan 
and direct, and then leave execution to the commander en- 
trusted with the operations. Whether the (merman system 
works well or not with our enemies, it would not work at aU with 
us, owing to the distances over which the (general Staff would 
have to travel in order to reach their different destinations. 

Why our General Headquarter Staff had been so little en M- 
denee during the war was because Lord Kitchener was Secretary 
of State for War, and owing to his rank of Field-Marshal 
naturally overshadowed the Chief of the Staff, who worked 
under hui direct supervision more as a deputy than as the head 
of a department. If the Secretary of State had been a civilian 
the case would have been altered, as the Chief of the Staff would 
have had a more independent position as First Military Member 
of the Army Council, and chief expert adviser of the Secretary 
of State; but Lord Kitchener, by reason of his high rank and 
strong personality, was his own Chief of the Staff, and it was 
found difficult to disturb this arrangement by placing one of 
his subordinate departments in a position independent of his 
authority. In Germany the Chief of the (xcneral Staff is directly 
responsible to the Emperor, the " Supreme War Lord " of the 
German Army, while the War Minister, a lesser official, is 
responsible to the Reichstag for matters of finance and adminis- 
tration not connected with military organisation. This would 
be an impossible arrangement in England, even if it were a 
desirable one, owing to our system of Parliamentary Govern- 
ment, which rightly recognises no authority except that which 
is delegated by the House of Commons. 

Lessons of Loos 

On the British Front there was a period of comparative 
quiescence ever since the Grcrman counter-attacks which fol- 
lowed the Battle of Loos failed to recover the ground lost on 
September 25th. Sir John French's dispatch of October 15th, 
which was not published in London till November 2nd, became 
the subject of considerable discussion both in Parliament and 
in the Press, the suggestion being that something went wrong 
with the Staff arrangements, in consequence of which the 
reserve troops, which the Field-Marshal had kept under his 
own hand, did not arrive in the fighting line in time to complete 
the victory. There is no doubt that much of this criticism was 
weQ founded, but there is no need to return to it, as the lessons 
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taught by the Battle of Loos have been taken to heart, and 
whatever may have been the shorteomings of commanders and 
staff officers, adequate steps have been taken to prevent an? 
repetition of the errors committed. Final criticism must necesr 
sarily be withheld, as it is impossible to form a judgment about 
the battle without seeing the orders issued, and ascertaining 
whether they were carried out as intended by the commanden 
who were entrusted with the operations. 

FioHTiNo IN Champagne 

The French front in Champagne was the scene of somf 
further lively encounters, which ended in a draw, both sides 
having won and lost positions in a nearly equal degree^ On 
October 24th the French captured " La Courtine," a fortified 
salient, which had been left in their lines after the successful 
battle of September 25th, and which was constructed after the 
pattern of the ** Labyrinth." This fortification was two kilo- 
metres north of Mesnil-les-Hurlus, and had been the cause of 
considerable inconvenience to the French till they captured it. 
As a set-off against this success the Germans succeeded on 
October 80th in retaking the summit of the hill known as the 
Butte de Tahure, which was situated immediately north of the 
town of that name. Otherwise the situation in the west 
remained in statu quo. 

FlOHTING ON THE ISONZO 

The Italians fought very bravely during the months of 
October and November, and especially on the Isonaeo frcmt 
where a series of most desperate attempts were made to stonn 
the bridgehead of Gorizia, and establish a firm footing on the 
Doberdo plateau. This plateau (see map facing p. 171), which 
acts as the citadel for the more extensive position of the Carso. 
rises from 850 to 650 feet above the level of the valley, and 
dominates all the approaches to Gorizia. Mont San IGchek . 
which is a ridge on the north side of the plateau, and rises ia oo< 
place to 900 feet above sea-level, is the key to the whole position, 
and roimd it there was some of the most sanguinary hand-to-hand 
fighting of the war, the Italians sometimes gaining the advantage, 
and at other times the Austrians. Against the position Genera) 
Cadoma concentrated 1500 guns, some of which were 14- and 
15-inch howitzers and naval guns. The Austrian Generai 
Boroevitz was in general charge of the Isonzo defences, wfailir 
the Archduke Joseph, who held the Dukla Pass for so many 
weeks against the Russian attacks, had command of the oorp» 
which was holding the Doberdo plateau. Two other important 
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successes were placed to the credit side of the Italian aoeoont 
at this time : the occupation of Bezzecca in the Ledio valky, 
and of the Col di Lana (8085 feet) in the Dolomite district 
Though the Italians outnumbered the Austro-Hungarian troops, 
the Austrian defences, especially on the Isonzo front, were 
found to be enormously strong, and could only be captured 
after a heavy sacrifice of life, and an unlimited expenditure of 
artillery ammunition. 

German withdrawal from Riga 

The most notable event which took place on the Rnssiin 
front during November was the withdrawal of the German 
troops from the Riga district. Up to the end of October 
Hindenburg had a firm hold of both banks of the Aa river 
from Mitau as far as Shiock, and from there to Lake Kangea 
but during the first week in November General Ruszky took 
the offensive, and with the help of Russian warships pushed the 
Germans back from Raggasem, and then from Shiock, Kemmen, 
and Oding. The Russians then held a line from the west of 
Lake Kangen through Kemmem (see sketch), whence it passed 
south of Oding and the Tirul Marsh to Olai halfway along the 
railway between Riga and Mitau. From Olai the opposing hat 
ran along the left bank of the Dwina through Kekkau, Borko- 
witz, and Linden, and so on, till it reached the Dwinsk district 
where the Russians were in great force. Hindenburg continoed 
his spasmodic attempts to cross the Dwina near Dahlen island, 
and higher up the river at Friedrichstadt, but these met with 
no success, and he had to give up all hope of wintering at BigL 
Elsewhere there was no material change on the Russian front 
since Mackensen and Gallwitz were withdrawn to Serbia. 
General Ivanoff continued his activities in Eastern Galida and 
on the Styr, and kept General linsingen busily emploved 
throughout the month in repelling his local attacks, bat for 
the moment there was no indication of any general offensive 
movement on the part of the Russians in the locality. Mean- 
while fresh Russian Armies were being organised at Petzograd 
Smolensk, and Kief in preparation for the spring campaign. 
Russia's resources in men are practically inexhalistiUe, and ber 
preparations to renew the campaign in 1916 was the onh 
answer she gave to the German Emperor when he tried in tl»r 
winter of 1915 to detach her from the Quadruple Alliance by 
offering terms for a separate peace. Never did the spirit of 
the Russian peoples rise so high as after the reverses of that 
armies in 1916, and never was their determination so fixed to 
continue the war down to its appointed end. 
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iBfiaoo of Serine— Oonqnett of that country— Retreat of the I^enoh from 
Uw Oenuir— General Samdl's olever strater^Fine stand of the 10th 
British DiTision — Oooupation of Salonika— Wisdom of this step — ^A new 
•ea-base — The Allies construct an entrenched camp— Humiliation of 
Greece— Stranffth of the Allies* position — Bulgaria's fatal error— The 
campaign in Mesopotamia— Battle of Ctesiphon— Retreat of the 6th 
Binuoo— Oocnpation of Knt-el-Amara — Importance of Baghdad- 
Strategical podtion as between Great Britain and Turkey. 

Conquest of Serbia 

When the preceding chapter of this volume was closed the 
general position in the S^bian theatre of operations was as 
follows. The Serbian Army had been driven south of the 
western Morava, and was falling back along both banks of the 
river Ibar before the advance of Generals Koevess and Gallwitz, 
while General Bojadjeff, commanding the 1st Bulgarian Army, 
ftfter the occupation of Nish, had deared the country down 
to the river Toplitza, and was marching in a south-westerly 
direction towards the Kossovo plain, with Prishtina as his 
immediate objective. In Macedonia General Teodoroff, com- 
nianding the 2nd Bulgarian Army, had seized Uskub, and was 
threatening Monastir, while the Anglo-French force, which had 
l&nded at Salonika early in October, had advanced up the 
Vardar valley as far as Krivolak, with the intention of lending 
a hand to the Serbian Army covering Monastir, and, if possible, 
of recovering possession of Uskub. 

Fiom the middle of November onwards the enemy's offensive 
^^^<wie more pronounced as the Serbian resistance weakened. 
Continuing his advance south of the western Morava towards 
the Sanjak, General Koevess occupied Novi Bazar on the 21st,^ 
^hilc two days later his right wing entered Prijpolye. On that 
^Y the Serbian Government, which after the fall of Nish had 
gone to Mitrovitza, left that town for Prisrend, and General 
Koevess occupied it on the 24th, while the right wing of General 
^ See eketoh of the Serfaiao theatre of war in Chapter XVIIL 
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Gallwitz's Anny, forestalling the Bulgarians, who had met with 
a temporary set-back west of Leskovatz, occupied PrisfatiDa od 
the 25th. The enemy's rapid advance decided the Serbian 
Government to leave Prisrend, and establish itself at Sciitaii, 
the ancient capital of Stephen Dushan, where Prince Alexander 
arrived with M. Passitch and the foreign Blinisters on the 90th, 
after a rough cross-country journey through Albania. History 
repeats itself. With the fail of Mitrovitza and Prishtina the 
historic plain of Kossovo, where Sultan Amurath overwhehned 
the Serbian Army under the Tsar Lazar in 1889, was again 
delivered into an enemy's hand, and the Serbians were once 
more forced to seek shdter in the mountains of Albania and 
Montenegro. 

On November 28th German Main Headquarters published a 
lengthy communiquif recapitulating the events of the campaign 
in Serbia, and stating that its object had been achieved as soon 
as communication with Bulgaria and the Turkish Empire had 
been opened up. The Serbian Army, it was stated, had fou^t 
bravely, but had lost 100,000 prisoners, and since it had been 
put to flight ** main operations had come to an end." Though 
there is no definite official information to go on, it would appear 
that from this date Field-Marshal Mackensen left Generals 
Koevess and Bojadjeff to continue the pursuit of the Serlxans 
into Albania, while he drew off Crcneral Gallwitz's Army for 
operations dsewhere. On November 29th the Bulgarians 
captured Prisrend, where they daim to have taken betweeo 
16,000 and 17,000 prisoners, fifty field guns, and a quantity 
of war material.^ Koevess with his Austro-Hungarian troops 
meanwhile continued his advance across the Jim river, bat not 
without encountering a tough resistance from the M<Mitenegfi& 
Army, which was bravely keeping the field under conmuDd of 
the old King Nicholas. The Montenegrin frontier was crossed 
on December 1st, and Plevlie, the former headquarters of the 
Austrian Army when in occupation of the Sanjak, was occupied 
on the 2nd. Farther south the Bulgarians, foUowing up the 
retreating Serbians, occupied Dibra on December 4th, Djakova 
on the 7th, while the Overman troops of Koevess's Army reached 
Ipek on the same day. The pursuit then slackened, while the 
Serbian troops, dispersed and broken up into small detadunents* 

1 dainu of this kind must be taken for what they were worth, as the Bol* 
gatian General Staff followed the practice of Qerman Main Headoaaitao 
reckoning dvil with military prisoners in their published lists. As regtftb 
war material, the Serbian Government declared that no single gon or ni* 
was left behind intact, all weapons that could not be carried away faavi^ 
been rendered unserriceaUe. 
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found thdr way as best they could along the mountain tracks 
(XAveigiiig on Scutari, where their leaders hoped to rally and 
ooQcentrate the renmants of the army. 

The conquest of Serbia was accomplished after a two-months' 
campaign, in which the Serbian army of not more than 250,000 
men bad to fight against odds of at least three to one. The 
result was a foregone conclusion as soon as it was clear that no 
aid could be expected from the Allied Powers. The Serbians 
fou^ with heroic courage, to which the Germans paid a well- 
deserved testimony, but there is a limit to what heroism can 
accomplish against superior force. The Serbian Army was 
completely broken up, and lost the bulk of its guns and equip- 
ment, but its fighting spirit remained as strong as ever, and there 
was eveiy reason to hope that after recuperation and refitting 
it would be able to resiune the offensive in the spring in con- 
junction with the army of the Allies, which was concentrating 
at Salonika. The Italian Government, which up to this time 
had been too busy with operations on its own frontier to 
cooperate with the Serbian Army on the eastern side of the 
Adriatic, then sent supplies to the Albanian ports for the use 
of the Serbian refugees, and subsequently ships to transport 
them to Corfu, wl^n it was decided to make that island 
the temporary home of the Serbian Army. It was impossible 
for Italy to look on unconcernedly while the Austrians were 
overrunning Montenegro and pushing their way towards the 
Albanian coast. Victory for the Central Powers means the 
extension of Austria's dominion down to the Greek frontier, 
and this will sound the death-knell of Italy's power in the 
Adriatic Sea. 

Throughout the month of November the situation in Mace- 
donia was dependent on the results of the campaign in Serbia. 
AJthough General Teodoroff was firmly estabUshed at Uskub 
until \be 1st Bulgarian Army was free to reinforce him, he was 
not strong enough to do more than hold up the French in the 
Cema-Vardar salient, and at the same time prevent the Serbian 
Army of the north from breaking through into Macedonia. 
^Vhat he did, acting no doubt under Mackensen's instructions, 
was to occupy Tetovo and Elaschanik, and by so doing sever 
communication between Serbia and Macedonia except by a 
ciixniitous route through Albania. But he did more than tiiis. 
He kept a sufficient force at Istib and Strumnitza to prevent a 
further advance of the Allies northwards, while he placed nearly 
A whole division in and about Mount Archangel, a formidable 
ridge some four or five miles west of the Cema, in order to 
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check any attempt of the French to advance westwards with 
the purpose of linking up with the Serbian troops whid woe 
holding the Babuna Pass. These dispositions, which wot 
made with a correct appreciation of the situation, were wfaoDy 
successful. The French crossed the Cema on November S^ 
driving in the Bulgarian outposts before their advance, but 
before they got far on their way they were pulled up in booi 
of the enemy's main position on Mount Archangel, and weit 
unable to get nearer than within ten miles of the Babuna Pass. 
No reserves were immediately available, and Colonel Vassitch s 
small Serbian Army, being unable to wait, as it was in danger 
of being enveloped, fell back towards Monastir, abandoning 
the Babuna Pass to the enemy. Then the Bulgarians^tuned 
on the French, and counter-attacked them with great violence, 
but with no result to show for the loss of 4000 men. Thf 
French retained and reinforced all their positions up to Novem- 
ber 27th, when General Sarrail, perceiving that the Bulgarians 
were being reinforced from the north, and that there was no 
further hope of saving the Serbian Army, b^^an to prepare 
to retire from a position which had been left en Fair by the 
Serbian retreat, and was too exposed' to hold with his limited 
force against the rapidly increasing forces of the enemy io 
front of him. A large amount of stores of food and war material 
had been collected in the Cema-Vardar salient in view of a 
possible offensive, and these had to be got away before the 
withdrawal of the troops could take place. The French coo- 
inander did this with great skill, deceiving the enemy up to 
the last moment by local attacks, which gave the appearance 
of an intended offensive when they were nothing more thaa 
demonstrations intended to cover the working parties who ^^ 
taking away the stores. 

French Retreat from the Cerna 
Meanwhile the defeat of the Serbian Army of the north set 
free a large part of General BojadjefTs Army, and Mackeosea 
ordered it down to the Vardar to reinforce General Teodoroll. 
On December 6th a mixed detachment of Austrian, Gennac 
and Bulgarian troops entered Monastir, but by this time Gena«I 
Sarrail had got away the bulk of his stores and was beginnu^ 
to withdraw his men. The situation was somewhat precarious 
and required careful handling. The French did not hold < 
straight front, but were dispersed over a horseshoe positiofl 
extending from the Cema on the left to Krivolak, and theoce 
down the left bank of the Vardar till they lined up with the 
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British troops, who were holding a front from somewhere near 
Rabrovo to Lake Doiran. The problem was to bring back the 
French left and centre till a contiguous frontal line was formed 
with the British troops who occupied the right flank. Quid 
to appreciate the position, the Bulgarian commander, who is no 
mean strategist, determined to prevent General Sarrail effecting 
his object. Concentrating the bulk of his troops right and left 
of the Strumnitza-Doiran road, he sought to drive a wed^ 
between the British and French troops, throw the former back 
on the Greek frontier, and intercept the French Kne of retreat 
down the Vardar valley. The plan was well conceived, but 
failed owing principally to the fine stand made by the 10th 
British Division. On December 5th the French, who had with- 
drawn from Krivolak two days earlier, reached the Demir- 
£[apu defile, and were continuing their retreat on the 6th, 
when after a heavy bombardment a Bulgarian attack wa5 
launched on the British position, and pushed home with great 
determination. Under cover of a mist small parties of the 
Bulgarians got into our trenches, but were immediately diiven 
out. Undaunted by failure, the Bulgarians next day reneii^ 
the attack, and by sheer weight of superior numbers--oQf 
account describes the odds as ten to one — ^pushed our men oat 
of their first position, and compelled them under cover of dark- 
ness to withdraw to a second Une of trenches. On the Sib the 
attack was again renewed, but this time the British troops bcM 
their ground till it was necessary to retire to a third position 
in order to conform with the French movements. TTie Bul- 
garians claimed to have taken ten guns, but the War Office 
communiqui issued on December 12th only mentioned the loss 
of eight guns, which had to be placed in positions from ^AiA 
it was impossible to withdraw them, llie British casualties 
were 1500. The Bulgarians are reported to have attacked 
after the German fashion in dense phalanx formation, and 
their losses must have been correspondingly heavy. One report 
estimates their losses in the three-days' battle to have been 
not less than 8000 killed and wounded. The main share of the 
fighting fell to the 10th (Irish) Division,^ but we learn from a 
Bulgarian bulletin that some units of the 20th Division wert 
also engaged. These troops were doubtless the reinforcementi 
which were spoken of in the War Office communignS of Decern- 

' The 10th Division was a New Army formation, and wm entirely oomfMrd 
of Irish troops trained at the Curragh under command of Lieut. -Genm] lUboo- 
who took his division to 8uvla Bay in August 1916| where it formed part of t^ 
9th Corps under General Stopford. The battolion of the Cdnnaoghl Baii8«^ 
referred to in the War 0£Soe communis is the 6th (Service) Battatioo. I^ 
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bcr 12th as having been sent to the help of the 10th Division. 
Special mention was made in the same communiquS of the 
gallantly of the Munster Fusiliers, the Dublin Fusiliers, and 
the G>nnaught Rangers. 

The stand made by the 10th Division in the three-days battle 
described above undoubtedly saved the situation, for if the 
British troops had given way the French retreating down the 
Vardar would have been taken in rear. On the morning of 
December 6th the French rearguard troops were still at Demir- 
Kapu, twenty miles from the British position, when it was 
assailed by the Bulgarians, and it was not tin the 10th that 
they reached the line of the Bojinia river. By guarding the 
right flank of the Anglo-French the 10th Division enabled our 
Allies to retire in perfect order, covered by their rearguard 
detachments. On the 11th the retirement of the French was 
continued up to the line Smokvitza-Doiran without further 
fighting. Next day they reached Gevgheli, and the British 
troops crossed the Greek frontier to Kilindir. The Allied forces 
then occupied the line Slarassuli-Kilindir, the French and British 
contingents each having their own line of railway retreat to 
Salonika. 

The withdrawal of the Anglo-French Army from Macedonia, 
&nd its retreat into the neutral territory of Greece, created a 
new and unprecedented situation, which must now be briefly 
considered. Though no definite official announcement was 
tnade on the subject, it was understood that as a result of the 
recent meetings in Paris of the War Councils and General Staff 
representatives of the Allied Powers Salonika was to be retained 
as a base for. ulterior operations in the Balkan Peninsula. 
Whatever technical objections our own General Staff may have 
had to a policy which opened up a new theatre of operations, 
and diverted force from the western front, no other decision 
^as possible in view of the declarations of the Allies to stand 
•>y the Serbians and help them to recover their lost territory. 
We have to face the fact that Serbia must be reconquered, and 
a glance at the map shows that Salonika is the best base of 
operations for the purpose in view. As was pointed out in the 
^ chapter, there are ports on the Adriatic littoral which will 
he useful as subsidiary bases for operations from that side, 
^^ both by reason of its commanding strategical position, and 

MiiQ«t«r ForiliAn, abo mentioned, have two battolions in the 10th DiviiioD, 
^ 6ch and Sth, and ao have the Royal Dublin Fusiliers, these latter four 
^^^^teliooa all bebg in the 29th Infantry Brigade. The 20th Division is alM 
• New Aimy fonnation. 
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because of its inimitable harbour, Salonika offers ondeniable 
advantages, which could on no account be thrown away, as & 
starting-off point for the impending campaign. 

Whatever may be thought of the political situation as between 
Greece and the AlUed Powers — and the writer proposes to leave 
its discussion to others — ^there can be no question that the use 
of neutral territory by a belligerent Power for purposes of 
military convenience is a breach of neutrality, and not less so 
because the Government of the neutral country has, whetber 
from sympathy or under the pressure of force majeure^ acquiesced 
in the occupation of its territory. This being so, and in order 
to put herself right with the Central Powers, Greece ooukl not 
consistently deny to one belUgerent what she granted to another, 
and we were unable to complain when she gave her assent to 
the demand of Austria-Hungary and Germany that the same 
facilities for the movements of their troops should be granted 
to them as had been granted to the Allies. This was the piice 
which Greece had to pay for a neutrality which King Constantise 
and his Government are determined to maintain so long as it is 
in their power to do so. The position is humiliating, but Greece 
has brought it on herself, and there is no way out of it except 
by entering the Usts as a belligerent and making the necessary 
sacrifices to establish her position as an independent P6wer. 

Entrenched Cakp of Salonika 

Salonika, with its environs, lends itself to all the purpose^ 
of a great entrenched camp. On the south it can only be 
approached through a practically land-locked harbour, whkh 
is defended both by shore batteries and mines, and by the 
various contrivances designed by the Admiralty as a protectioo 
against submarine attack. There is deep water dose up to the 
harbour shore, and though the permanent quay acoommodatioa 
is limited it can be expanded to an almost unlimited extent bv 
the construction of temporary wooden landing stages for the 
convenience of transports when unloading. On the west, at i 
distance of twelve miles from the town, is the river Vardar, 
unfordable at all times of the year, with its marshy bankf 
extending for some distance on either side of the stream, and 
contributing to the difKculties of the obstacle which the river 
places in the way of an attack coming from the west. North 
of the town, and about eight miles from it, is a ridge of hifi* 
with the central peak of Daud Baba, which, rising to a height 
of nearly 1500 feet above sea-level, throws off a succession uf 
spurs down to the river bed on the west, and towards the iovti 
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225,000 men. What the ilm«tk ctf lie Aiu^ l^msa at Vjii» 
moment may have been we do not kK^r^ baft r^-.d^j^vjauEft^ 
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The Salonika position p i ejcnl s afaixMt 'jzufsz^nk^jj^ d.-ffjrr.^^^ 
to an attacking force, whether eorrriig frxL tiut w*rtt, ^m txjt^j,^ 
or east. On the west the topogra$>h»l trx^iTatxi^ art ur/..^ 
to those whidi baflSed the Gomais in tb»sr eS^^^rU V> <af^.*ire 
Riga. On the north there is the Damd Baha pfj^,^M^ mij^n^ if 
fortified after the manner of the 6tSate^ o& the w^jm f r/f/t^ 
could not be stormed exoqit at a prok.7>,^iTe V/¥^ ^4 hU. On 
the east the town can only be approacbtd by tbt twer/ty-fruie 
gap between Lakes Butfcovo and Taelsz»t^ a f^:^>^j of the 
river Struma running along the whole kr.;?th of th.f ftp firmi 
lake to lake, and opposing an impaasahle barrier to the ntfpre^ 
ment of troops tiD the river has been brid;^««L We%t t4 thia 
gap, and within decisive artillefy ran^ of the 5>truma, are the 
forward slopes of the Krudia Balkans on tf^r north of the Seres 
road, and of the Beshik Da^^ south of it. What with the hikes, 
the river, and the hills, the Struma position is a very strong 
one naturally, and, if fortified and defended with a sufficiently 
large force, would effectuaDy dose the entrance to Salonika 
from this direction. Between the four lakes, Doiran, Langaza, 
Tachinos, and Butkovo, the eo untiy is rugged, wild, and road* 
less, save only for the one thoton^ifSBre from Salonika to Seres, 
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and it was owing to the nature of this tiact of country that the 
coast railway was taken by a wide detour firom Sakxuki to 
Doiran before turning east to Dedeagatch, 

After the Anglo-French withdrawal fromlSalonikaithae wv 
a lull in the enemy's offensive, the bulk of the Austrian Uoops 
being withdrawn to the Russian front, while most of the GenniD 
troops were diverted to the west in preparation for the coo* 
templated attack on Verdun. The Bulgarians were left to 
watch General Sarrail, military and politick reasons oombinizur 
to prevent them carrying the war into Greek territory if they 
coidd help doing so. By this time the Bulgarian people must 
have realised the fatal mistake they made in allowing thdr 
rulers to throw in their lot with the Central Powers. Tbej 
had conquered Serbian Macedonia, but with the determinatioo 
of the Allies to carry on the war to a victorious end their eon- 
quest was only a firuitless waste of strength. The Allied Powers 
are collectively pledged to restore Serbia to the Serbians, and 
this pledge includes the restoration of the whole of the con- 
quered territory up to the frontier fixed by the Treaty of 
Bucharest. What diplomatists tried to tske firom Sobia 
soldiers intend to give her back. 

Campaign in Mesopotaioa 

Towards the end of November the Indian Expeditioniry 
Force, which was operating in Mesopotamia under the com- 
mand of Sir John Nixon, received an unexpected check whec 
its leading column was almost within sight of Baghdad. It will 
be within the recoUection of all who followed the successful 
progress of the Expedition up the Tigris that on September 27t]i 
General Townshend, who was in command of the dth Divisior. 
of the Force, reached a point about seven miles below Kut-^ 
Amara, where he found the Turks holding a strongly entrenched 
position on both banks of the river. On the 28Ui he attacked 
and defeated the enemy's troops, driving them out of a first 
into a second position, which they evacuated during the mght 
leaving 1650 prisoners and a quantity of war material in 
General Townshend's hands. The Turkish force was com- 
manded by Nur-el-Din Pasha, and was estimated to ooosist 
of between seven and eight thousand regular troops with ac 
unknown number of tribesmen. Subsequent efforts showed 
that the positions from which the Turks were ejected had bcea 
elaborately fortified with the evident intention of permanatij 
holding them against a further British advance up the Tign^ 
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The fonowing description of the position by a correspondent 
with the Expeditionary Force gives some idea of its strength — 

"" The Turks oonstracted twelve miles of defences across the 
river at right-angles to its general direction at this point, six 
miles on the ri^t bank and six miles on the left. The works 
on the right buik were strengthened by the existence of an 
old water-cut. The banks of this, ten to twenty feet high, 
towered above the rest of the flat country, and afforded excellent 
facilities for viewing the deployment of troops advancing to 
the attack. A strong redoubt on the extreme right opposed a 
flank attack from that direction. On the left bank the line 
of defences was cut in two by an impassable marsh two miles 
broad, so that from the left bank of the river there were, first, 
two miles of trenches, then two miles of marsh, and then again 
two more miles of defences. Much labour had been expended 
on these defences, each section consisting of many successive 
Unes of trenches, connected by an intricate network of deep 
conununication trenches, along which a complete system of 
water supply pipes had been ledd. Everything pointed to the 
Turkish intention to hold the position permanently." 

After the occupation of Kut-d-Amara nothing more was 
heard of the Expedition tin November 24th, when a communiquS 
was issued by the India Office stating that on November 22nd 
General Townshend' reached Ctesiphon, eighteen miles from 
Baghdad and three or four miles east of the Tigris, where he 
found the Turks holding a position, which he attacked, and 
after severe fighting captured, along with 800 prisoners and a 
quantity of arms and equipment, our losses being estimated at 
2000 killed and wounded. It was further stated that after 
bivouacking on the field of battle the British force was *' heavily 
counter-attacked " by the Turks on the night of the 28rd, while 
owing to want of water the troops were withdrawn to the Tigris 
on the 24th. A second cammuniqui was published on the 27th 
stating that General Townshend's troops were in possession of 
the battlefield, and the Turks were reported to be retiring on 
l^ifilah, ten miles above Ctesiphon, wlule the British wounded 
^CTc being sent down the river. The number of prisoners, 
previously given as 800, was reported to be 1800, and the 
number of British wounded 2500. A third communique was 
issued on the 80th in which the enemy's strength at the battle 
of Ctesiphon was reported to have been four divisions, one of 
which was believed to have been completely wiped out. Owing, 
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however, to the approach of Turkish rdnforcements General 
Townshend, having completed the removal of his wounded and 
prisoners, had withdrawn his troops to a position lower dovn 
the river. Further information was given in a fourth am- 
muniqiUy published on December 4th, when the British easuahies 
were reported to be 4567, and the Turkish prisoners 160O. 
The Turks were stated to be following up the British retrett, 
and on the night of November 80th General Townshend fought 
a rearguard action against greatly superior Turkish forces, our 
casualties being estimated at 150. General Townshend reported 
his troops to be retiring in perfect order, but he had been 
obliged to leave two river boats behind after destrosring tbor 
engines. On December 7th the India Office reported that the 
British troops had reached Kut-el-Amara without further 
fighting, and on the 12th another communiqui was issued 
stating that after arrival at Kut-el-Amara the British position 
was " heavily bombarded " on December 8th, 9th, 10th, and 
11th, on which latter day the Turks foUowed up the bombard- 
ment by infantry attacks, which were repulsed with heavy loss. 
After that date there was a lull in the fighting, and Genenl 
Townshend had time to consolidate his positicm on the same 
groimd from which he ejected the Turks at the end of September. 
Mr. Chamberlain stated in the House of Commons on Decon* 
ber 15th that reinforcements continued to be sent up strean 
as soon as they were disembarked at Fao, and he at the same 
time cautioned the public against attaching any credence to 
the grandiloquent bulletins which were issued by the Turks, 
and which contained ^' grossly exaggerated " information. 

It is dear that when General Townshend reached Ctesipkw 
he found a much larger force opposed to him than he had 
anjrwhere previously encountered on the way up from Fao. 
Four Turkish Divisions were brought into line as against ooe 
British Division, which, however, had been reinforced by other 
troops, and was probably not less than 14,000 strong. Though 
the Turks were badly beaten on November 22nd, and driven oB 
the field of battle, it appears from a Turkish ecmmuniqui issued 
on the 27th that the position captured by General Townshend 
was only an advanced one, and that the beaten troops retreated 
to the ** main position,*' where they rallied, and after betnc 
reinforced returned to the attack on the following day. Oat- 
numbered, and attacked by fresh troops, it can hardly be • 
matter of surprise if, in the circumstances, General Townshend 
deemed it advisable to fall back on his reinforcements rather 
than wait their arrival where he was. The Turks were evide&tK 
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hoHing Baghdad in force. He was 850 miles firom his sea base 
on the Shatt-el-Arab» and his troops had suffered severely in 
the Ctesiphon fighting. Depending on water transport for 
feeding his troops, he had experienced great difficulty in getting 
up supplies owing to the river being at its lowest in September, 
rendering the passage of even small boats slow and precarious.^ 
Retreat was clearly necessary, and it is highly creditable to all 
eonoemed that it should have been accomplished in perfect 
order and with insignificant loss. 

^ This temporary check could not be allowed to change our 
determination to reach Baghdad, for unless we can take and 
hold the city the expedition into Mesopotamia will have failed 
in the main object for which it was imdertaken. Setting aside 
the prestige attaching to possession of the place, the strategic 
position of Baghdad on the high road into Persia, and to the 
head of the Gulf, is incontestable, and is of such importance as 
to justify the efforts we are still making to capture it. If any 
confirmation of this view were required it would be found in 
the account, which reached London in December 1915, of the 
insurrectionary movement which German agents, headed by 
Prince Reuss, succeeded in setting on foot in Persia, and which 
nearly ended in detaching the young Shah from his allegiance 
to the Allies, and persuading him to make common cause with 
the Pro-German insurgents. It must have been through 
B ag h dad, for no other route was open, that the large store of 
arms and munitions, which were sent to Hamadan for the use 
of the rebel gendarmerie, reached that town. Fortimately 
Russian troops were available to save the situation, and by 
occupying Hamadan the rebel movement was scotched at its 
fountain head. If after restoring the Shah's authority at Kum, 
and elsewhere in their sphere of influence, the Russians would 
send a force to occupy Kermanshah and Khanikin, this would 
materially assist General Nixon by threatening Baghdad from 
the north, while the British Army attacked the city from the 
south."* 

> Writing, oo Oolober 4tli, on the way np the river, « oorretpondent with 
Xhm Ezpedmonary Foroe dewribei the difficuftieB of the river trsmo m follow* : 
'* Still on the boet following np. Moet nnsatisfactory work, m we CMinot get 
oo with it, for we ere oonstently sticking in the mnd, end eometinieB teke e 
whole dey to more off. We have frequeotlT to diaemberk in order to lighten 
the ehin. If thinge do not improve I em etreid we ahell have to chock It, ea 
the feeding of the troops np here will be impossible. We ere now not more 
then 00 Bdles from Beghded by roed, end ISO by river. It will be sickening 
to heve to retnm, bat br now the Turks must have reformed, end be oonsiderebly 
stroQiter then onr smell party here.** 

' The above words were written In January 1^10, and indicate what was 
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The Baghdad Railway 

The sketch map on page 266 shows the present condition 
of railway communication between Baghdad and the western 
portion of the Turkish Empire. Starting at Haidar Pasha, 
the western terminus of the Baghdad railway, the great trunk 
route through Asia Minor has been completely constructed and 
opened for traffic up to the foot of the Taurus Mountains, 
where a tunnel eighteen miles long was still under construction 
at the outbreak of war. When this tunnel is completed, as 
also the tunnel through the Amanus range of hills between 
Adana and Aleppo, through railway communication wiU have 
been estabtished as far as Ras-el-Ain, the present railhead of 
the western section of the line. Beyond Ras-el-Ain there is 
an unfinished section of the railway extending for some 850 
miles to Mosul, and thence down the Tigris to Samara,^ up to 
which point the eastern section of the line has been completed 
from Baghdad. Though the work of construction has been 
lately a^derated, the line is still far firom complete, and 
it is quite dear that with the Tigris in full flood we can 
send ronforoements from Karachi and Suez to Kut-el-Amara 
quicker by many days than the Turks can bring troops to 
Baghdad firom Smyrna, Damascus, or Constantinople. We 
have, however, to bear in mind that through railway com- 
munication has now been established between Berlin and G>n- 
stantinople, German and Austrian workshops being now avail- 
able for supplying Mdssner Pasha, the Engineer-in-Chief of 
the Baghdad railway, with the necessary plant for completing 
the railway to Baghdad. If Baghdad is to be taken and 
fortified against attack no time should be lost in pouring 
Feinforcements of British troops into Mesopotamia, for by the 
end of 1916 we must expect to find the Baghdad railway com- 
pleted throughout its course, when the strategical advantage 
at present enjoyed by Great Britain will pass out of her hands 
into those of the two Central Powers. 

thtt in the mind of the Qnnd Dnke Nicholas when he sent Genenl Baratoff 
vHh a flying oolnmn to oo-operate with Qeneral Lake. Qeneral Baratoff 
retched IQiamkin, but only to near of the fall of Kut-el-Amara. when sereral 
^"vkiih Dhrinona were releaeed, and he was oompelled by the preaiore of 
">P«iof numbers to retire into Persia. 

J_/^ Sofia correspondent of the Nieuwe BoUerdanuche Courani has lately 
''^Pprted a further extension of the Baghdad section from Samara to Tekri, 
Voile he says the Tanros tnnnel will be completed in 1016. 
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General Ivanoff's Offensive 

The new offensive movement of the Russian annies, <m tbe 
250-mile firont between the Pripet Marshes and the Roumanian 
frontier, claims the first attention in this chapter on account of 
the magnitude of the operations in progress, and the results 
which eventually followed them. The movement had the effect 
of diverting large contingents of enemy's troops from the 
Macedonian theatre of war, and by this means gained time for 
the Allies to complete the construction of the entrenched camp 
at Salonika, and land reinforcements of men and material. 
As we shall find later on in this volimie, the initiatory operations 
about to be described prepared the way for a more extensive 
offensive movement which had for its object the reconquest of 
Galicia and the expulsion of the Germans from Volhynia. 

If we look at the map on the next page we see that tbe 
theatre of the operations under review is divided into three 
zones 2 the first extending firom the Pripet down to the wato- 
shed which divides the tributaries of that river firom those of 
the Dniester; the second firom that watershed to the Dniester; 
while the third is that portion of the Bessarabian firontier which 
forms an endave in the Bukovina between the Dniester simI 
the boundary of Roumania. In these three aones General 
Ivanoff assembled at the end of December what was evidently 
a large force, the composition of which was not known, but which 
gathered fresh strength every day. It is probable that the 
bulk of the troops came from those which were concentrated 
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during October and November in the Danube Delta between 
Reni and KUia, and which would have been available to maich 
through Roiunania to the Bulgarian frontier had the Bomnanian 
Government been then ready to exchange neutrality for 
intervention. 

The enemy's armies which guarded the firont between the 
Pripet and the Pruth were chiefly composed of Austrian troops 
reinforced by large German contingents detached firom Mac- 
kensen's armies operating in the Serbian sector. General 
Panzer-Baltin, with the 6th Austrian Army, had charge of the 
Bukovina frontier facing Bessarabia, and of the defences of the 
Dniester, while General Bothmer held the line of the Strypt. 
North of that river were Generals Boehm-Ermolli and Pufa^, 
commanding respectively the 2nd and 1st Austrian Annies, 
which were entrenched along the Tkwa, and Middle Styr, yshSk 
the Archduke Ferdinand was on the extreme left, covering the 
railway &om Samy to Kowel. No data were available to show 
the numbers and distribution of these armies, nor was it known 
who was in chief command. 

When Mackensen went to the Serbian frontier he left Linsingen 
at Kovel, but how far that General's conunand extended sooth 
of the Pripet was not known, nor was there any informatioo 
to show whether Bothmer and Panzer-Baltin were acting 
independently, or imder superior direction. Bfackensen was 
certainly at Czemowitz for some time in December, but how 
long he renudned there is uncertain. German Main Head- 
quarters were silent on the subject, and unofficial reports were 
conflicting. 

The Russian commander began to move on December 27th, 
when he laimched a determined attack on the Austrian positions 
covering Czemowitz, between the Pruth and the Dniester. 
The battles which then began, and which raged with special 
fury round Toporowce, were continued with short interiudes 
of rest throughout the month of January 1916. The Vitom 
communiquis^ which were published daily, denied that the 
Russians achieved any success, but there can be no doubt 
from the Petrograd official reports that considerable gains of 
ground were obtained on the 1st and agiun on January 4th. 
and that the Russian troops fought their way close to Cxerno- 
witz. Losses on both sides were very heavy, and Russian 
progress was slow owing to the strength of the Austrian en- 
trenchments and the determined counter-attacks made by the 
enemy to recover lost positions. 

Simultaneously with the movement on Czemowitz a Russiao 
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colunn advanced along the Samy-Kowel railway on January 
Ist, and drove the Archdnke Feidinand's outposts across the 
Styr, seizing the village of Khriask on the west bank, and 
pushing out a saUent into the Austrian firont at this point. 
A few dajTS later the Russians stormed the village of Char- 
toiyisk, and held it against repeated counter-attacks of the most 
Wolent nature. These movements threatened the railway 
junction of Sk>vel« where the enemy had laid in a large stock of 
food and ammunition for winter consumption. In the Strypa 
zone the Russian offensive met with equal success. Except at 
Bucacz, where the Austrians had a very strong bridge-head, the 
east bank of the Strypa was cleared of Austrian troops from its 
source to its junction with the Dniester. Usdeczka fell into 
Russian hands, and railway communication between Bucacz 
and Czemowitz was interrupted. At the same time the Russians 
threatened Zaleszczyki, where the Austrians had another 
powerful bridge-head, the capture pf which would have opened 
the road to Czemowitz. 

General I vanoff thus made a good start, and struck some hard 
blows which were followed up later in the year when General 
Brusiloff reUeved him of Us conmiand. The recuperative 
power of Russia was truly remarkable. Reverses only seemed 
to stimulate her people to fresh efforts. Kief and Odessa were 
full to oversowing with reserve troops which were hurried up 
to the front as bust as the railways could take them. Fresh 
guns were provided, and ammunition was plentiful. Across 
the frontier the Roumanians were watching the Russian move- 
oaents with an interest which at one time promised to lead to 
intervention, but they still held back, and by so doing not 
only stood between Russia and Bulgaria, but protected the right 
fl^ of the Austrian army in the Bukovina, and forced the 
Russians to make fix>ntal attacks in the Czemowitz frontier. 
Xever had a nation such a chance as that which lay in front of 
Roumania at this time if her Government could only have made 
op its mind to take it. 



Evacuation of the Galupou Peninsula 

On the 22nd December the startling, but not unexpected, 
<^^^ of the evacuation of Suvla Bay and Anzac Cove was 
communicated to [the Press. The evacuation, which was 
<^^ed out with no loss of life and little loss of material, came 
•s a surprise to the Turks, who were unaware of what was going 
on till the operation had been concluded. The casualties were 
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insignificant, one officer and two men being wounded at SutIa, 
and four men at Anzac» while six guns, which it was inooa- 
venient to remove, were left behind after being rendered un- 
serviceable. At daybreak every transport was dear of the 
landing-places, and only warships were left. When the Turb 
woke up all they could see were smouldering fires consinniog 
abandoned stores, and warships firing on the sunken li^tm 
which had been used as breakwaters. 

The troops remained in occupation of the Sedd-el-Bafar sector 
of the peninsula till January 7th, and at one time it was thought 
that the Allies would hold on to the entrance to the Straits till 
the war was concluded ; but the Government decided on com- 
plete evacuation, and the withdrawal frtmi Sedd-el-Bahr was 
only delayed till transports were available. After repeBin; 
an attack on our lines during January 7th the embaricatioQ 
of the troops began on the night of that day, and was continued 
with no opposition except that which came from a spasmodic 
artUlery bombardment throughout the 8th and early morning 
of the 9th. By 4 a.m. on the 9th not a single French or British 
soldier remained on the island. During t£e battle on the 7tb 
our losses were five officers and 180 men killed and womidei 
but while the embarkation was in progress there was only odc 
casualty among the British, and none among the FVencfa 
troops, while sdl the guns were got away except seventeo^ 
whidi were destroyed before being abandoned. Whether the 
Turks were aware of what was going on is not dear ftom 
General Monro's report. They claim that they were, sod 
that they drove the Allied troops down to their landing-places 
on the 8th, and compelled them to go on board their transports. 
The claim caimot, however, be true, or there would have beco 
casualties to report. The embarkation was not molested, and 
no fighting occurred after the battle on the 7th. 

Both operations described above were carried out under 
arrangements which reflect high credit on the naval and militarr 
commanders concerned. Retreat is always mortifying citte 
to sailor or soldier, and all the more for this reason is praise dwr 
to those who were entrusted with a distasteful task which they 
performed with a success beyond expectation. To General 
Monro, who planned the operations, and to General Birdwood. 
Admiral de Robeck, and other commanders, who executed 
them, the thanks of the country are due for having extricated 
our troops from a perilous position, out of which there seemed 
to be no chance of escape except after heavy loss of men and 
stores. ** This operation," said Mr. Asquith, in aDuding to the 
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With coRCct appreciation of the taaic tK&jre kirn S r I;kri 
Hamilton knew f^at ought to hare been drx^ k^l viff ,'v nt 
troops been available ftx' his parpoae. In r..« Ac%y9i$jM iA 
December Ilth, which wiD now be brieihr ix>t«ccd, he i\i%f:*i^^A 
the four courses open to him alter the la^^tire o< h.% mit^f$f^ Up 
break thiongh the Turkish positioos at Kntraa m ilie thr^^^lmy 
battle of May eth, 7th, and ath. On the reeeipi of thuUnir* 
ments he could throw all fab troops into the v>utb!rm wfnUn 
of the peninsula, and fight his way tfarragh the Turkith 
entrendunents, or he could land a force on the Asiatic nuUs (ft 
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the Straits and march on Chanak; or by a disembarkation at 
some point in the Gulf of Xeros he could seize the neck of the 
peninsula at Bulair; or» lastly, by a concentration of the bulk 
of his troops at Anzac, he could storm the heights of Sari Bair. 
and break the Turkish centre. The fact is» eadi of these opm- 
tionsy constituting part of a general plan of campaign, sbouU 
have been simultaneously undertaken by forces sufficiently 
large and equipped to secure success. This is what Hindenbuif: 
or Mackensen would have done had a like task been given them 
to perform, and what they would not have attempted iirithout 
a sufficiency of troops. In the month of May British troops 
were wanted elsewhere, and all that could be spared for tbe 
Dardanelles were three Regular Divisions, together with thf 
infantry of two Territorial Divisions. With these limit^i 
niunbers extended operations were out of the question, and the 
Commander-in-Chief consequently decided to adopt the last 
of the four alternatives offered, and concentrate at Anzac for 
a frontal attack on Sari Bair. 

The plan was bold, and, considering the strength of the 
Turkish positions, was one of doubtful expediency, but every- 
thing that could be done by antecedent preparation to ensure 
its success was done by Sir Ian Hamilton, who conceived it. 
and by Generals Birdwood and Crodley, who were charged with 
its execution. The story of the great battles which took place 
has been graphically told by the Commander-in-Chief in hb 
eloquent despatch, and it is only necessary to recall to wi^^ 
the salient episodes of the fighting before conunenting on tk 
causes which led to the indecisive results obtained. 

The way to the Narrows was blocked by two great obstadesr- 
the Sari Bair and Anafarta group of hills. These two ranges 
had, as was explained in Chapter XVI, a tactical interdependemr 
which can be understood by a glance at the mi^. Sir U^ 
Hamilton's object was to seize the Sari Bair ridgeway, which 
reaches its highest points at Koja Chemen Dagh (915 feet) «Bd 
Chunuk Bair (788 feet), and at the same time secure his flanb 
by occupying the position known as the Lone Pine on his rigbt 
and the Anafarta heights on his left. Given possession of San 
Bair, and the road to Maidos was open. In spite of enormout 
difficulties, which would have seemed prohibitive to a i^ 
enterprising commander, the plan nearly succeeded. 

The offensive operations, as sketched above, were timed t-*' 
begin on August 6th, on which day a feint attack was ai»^ 
against the Tiu'kish positions at Krithia with the intention cf 
diverting the enemy's reserves &om the Anzac area. Ihe 
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feint succeeded in its purpose. Not only were some con- 
siderable local successes obtained, but by containing a lar^ 
enemy's force in the southern sector General Birdwood m 
relieved of some of the pressure which would otherwise have 
been used against him. The troops engaged behaved with tbr 
gallantry which they have at all times shown in this memor- 
able campaign. "How/' wrote Sir Ian Hamilton, ^'can a 
commander say enough for troops who, aware that their ta^L 
was only a subsidiary one, fought with just as much vim and 
resolution as if they were storming the battlements of Cod- 
stantinople ? " Had the 9th Corps when it landed at Smrb 
Bay be^ thrown into the struggle with the deterauDatioa 
shown by the 125th and 129th Bri^Eules at Krithia there wooki 
have been different results to record. 

The Lone Pine plateau was captured on the night of the same 
day by the 1st Australian Division, and in spite of desperate 
counter-attacks the position was held throughout the ensumc 
fighting. General Godley, who had executive charge of tb 
main attack on Sari Bair, began to move on the aftenHX)n d 
the 6th, and sent forward two covering columns to dear tin 
way for the two assaulting columns. The covering colmnm 
did their work well. By midnight the right colunm had deami 
the Sazli Bett and Chailak ravines of the enemy, and seiz^ 
Bauchop's Hill, while the left column pushed its way to Danuk 
Jelik, where it was ready to give a hand to the 9th Coip^ 
The two assaulting columns followed hard on the heels of t^ 
covering columns, the right colunm reaching the Rhododendrcr 
spur, which Sari Bair throws off to the west, and the left colunx 
getting dose up to the Abd-el-Rahman spur, which juts on: 
to the north from Koja Chemen. During daylight <m the ?i 
no progress could be made, but before dawn on the 8th tbr 
right colunm had firmly estabUshed itself on the crest o( 
Chunuk Bair, while the left colunm, less fortunate in its attack. 
could not advance beyond the foot of the Abd-d-Rahmt^ 
spur. The battle then slackened till the early morning of tb 
9th, when the attack was renewed, and the 6th Gurkhas, alofi^ 
with some platoons of the 6th South Lancashire Regim^l* 
managed to reach the crest of the heights between Chuooi 
Bair and Koja Chemen Dagh, where they looked down on the 
Hellespont. 

Victory was then in sight, and had the expected aid co^^ 
from the 9th G>rps the result could hardly have been dooht^ 
That corps, taking the Turks by surprise, had landed ^^^ 
opposition at Suvla Bay in the early morning of the 7th. *^ 
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made its way for some two mOes 
occupjong Lala Baba and Hill 10, 
Bumu, while the 10th Diviskm Mcui f J pnit'iiiii off 
Karakol Dagh. Then the 9th Coqx hakxd to mt jixrt vIkb a 
supreme effort to advance was i c q i iim L nRMx^dbout the m^^ 
of the 7th and during the iriiole off the 8th GoKnl Stofrfbid's 
troops were idle. Alarmed at the delay. Sir laa Hamilfffli 
arriyed on the scene at 5 pjn. on the 8th, and m^^ed the Carfm 
Commander to move, hot he said his Divisioiial Gfiifrah were 
unwilling to do so. The men were tired, and the artiDcsy 
had not landed. When the Commaiidcr-iift43iicf landed '^ afl 
seemed qtdet and peaceful," and this wX a time whea the Anxac 
men were fighting with aD their wa^A for victory* Taking the 
direction out of the hands of the Gups Commander, Sir lao 
Hamilton ordered General Hanunerdey, commanding the 
11th Division, to send the 82nd Brigade to seize Ismail Oglu 
Tepe, the key to the Anafarta heights, but the btigMle did not 
move till 4 a.m. on the 9th, and it was then too late, Turkish 
reserves having come wp and secured the poRtioo. The 
advantage gained by the initial surprise was k»L For all the 
use the 9th G>rp6 was to General Bird wood it mig^ just as 
well have never been landed. 

The Corps Commander has asked for an inquiry, bat the 
facts speak for themselves. Bold and daring leadership was 
necessary for success, and it was not forthcoming. It is 
impossible to read Sir Ian Hamfltcm's dcqsatch without feeling 
that his outspoken indictment of Us subordinate's conduct of 
the battie was weU deserved. " Driving power was required, 
and even a certain ruthlessness, to brush aside pleas for a respite 
for tired troops. The one fatal error was inertia, and inertia 
prcvaUed." 

Baflfed, but not disheartened. Sir Ian EbmiHon wished to 
continue the struggle, and asked for a reinforcement of 60,000 
nfles. His request was refused, and he remained marking time 
till on October 11th he was directed to submit an estimate of 
the probable loss that would be incurred in evacuating the 
peninsula. His reply was that evacuation was unthinkable, 
and he was then recaDed. What followed is within recent 
totxDory. General Monro was sent out to report on the situa- 
tion, and he reconmiended evacuation, but the Government 
refused to act on the recommendation till it had been confirmed 
by Lord Kitchener after visiting the peninsula. 

The lesson which the Dardanelles campaign has to teach is 
twofold : not to despise our enemies, and when we strike to do 
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General Ivanoff's Offensive 

The new offensive movement of the Russian armies, on the 
250-mile firont between the Pripet Marshes and the Boumaniao 
frontier, claims the first attention in this chapter on aooount of 
the magnitude of the operations in progress, and the results 
which eventually followed them. The movement had the effect 
of diverting large contingents of enemy's troops bom the 
Macedonian theatre of war, and by this means gained time for 
the Allies to complete the construction of the entrenched camp 
at Salonika, and land reinforcements of men and material. 
As we shall find later on in this voliune, the initiatory operation^ 
about to be described prepared the way for a more extensve 
offensive movement which had for its object the reconquest of 
Galicia and the expulsion of the Germans from Volhynia. 

If we look at the map on the next page we see that tbe 
theatre of the operations under review is divided into three 
zones : the first extending from the Pripet down to the water 
shed which divides the tributaries of that river from those of 
the Dniester; the second from that watershed to the Dniester; 
while the third is that portion of the Bessarabian frontier whidi 
forms an enclave in the Bukovina between the Dniester and 
the boundary of Roumania. In these three zones General 
Ivanoff assembled at the end of December what was evidently 
a large force, the composition of which was not known, but wiiicb 
gathered fresh strength every day. It is probable that the 
bulk of the troops came firom those which were concentrated 
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during October and November in the Danube Ddta between 
Reni and Ellia, and which would have been available to nmith 
through Roumania to the Bulgarian frontier had the Romnanian 
Government been then ready to exchange neutrality for 
intervention. 

The enemy's armies which guarded the front between the 
Pripet and the Pruth were chiefly composed of Austrian troops 
reinforced by large German contingents detached from Mw^ 
kensen's armies operating in the Serbian sector. General 
Panzer-Baltin, with the 6th Austrian Army, had charge of the 
Bukovina frontier facing Bessarabia, and of the defences of the 
Dniester, while General Bothmer held the line of the Stiypa. 
North of that river were Generals Boehm-Ermolli and Puhallo, 
conmianding respectively the 2nd and 1st Austrian Annies, 
which were entrenched along the Ikwa and Middle Styr, ivhOe 
the Archduke Ferdinand was on the extreme left, covering the 
railway from Samy to Kowel. No data were available to show 
the numbers and distribution of these armies, nor was it known 
who was in chief command. 

When Mackensen went to the Serbian frontier he left LinsingeD 
at Kovel, but how far that General's oonmiand extended south 
of the Pripet was not known, nor was there any informatioo 
to show whether Bothmer and Panzer-Baltin were acting 
independently, or under superior direction. Mackensen was 
certainly at Czemowitz for some time in December, but how 
long he remained there is uncertain. Grerman Main Head- 
quarters were silent on the subject, and unofficial reports were 
conflicting. 

The Russian commander began to move on December 27tL 
when he laimched a determined attack on the Austrian positions 
covering Czemowitz, between the Pruth and the Dniester. 
The battles which then began, and which raged with special 
fury round Toporowce, were continued with short interiudes 
of rest throughout the month of January 1916. The Vienna 
communiquUSf which were published daily, denied that the 
Russians achieved any success, but there can be no doubt 
from the Petrograd official reports that considerable gains of 
ground were obtained on the 1st and again on January 4th. 
and that the Russian troops fought their way dose to Qeno- 
witz. Losses on both sides were very heavy, and Russian 
progress was slow owing to the strength of the Austrian en- 
trenchments and the determined counter-attacks made by the 
enemy to recover lost positions. 

Simultaneously with the movement on Czemowitz a Russian 
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colomn advanced along the Samy-Kowel railway on January 
1st, and drove the Archduke Feidinand's outposts across the 
Styr, seiadng the village of Khriask on the west bank, and 
pushing out a salient into the Austrian front at this point. 
A few days later the Russians stormed the village of Char* 
toryisk, and held it against repeated counter-attacks of the most 
violent nature. These movements threatened the railway 
junction of Kovel, where the enemy had laid in a large stock of 
food and ammunition for winter consumption. In the Str3rpa 
zone the Russian offensive met with equal success. Except at 
BucacZy where the Austrians had a very strong bridge-head, the 
east bank of the Strypa was cleared of Austrian troops from its 
source to its junction with the Dniester. UsdeczkEt fell into 
Russian hands, and railway conununication between Bucacz 
and Czemowitz was interrupted. At the same time the Russians 
threatened Zaleszczyki, where the Austrians had another 
powerful bridge-head, the capture pf which would have opened 
the road to Czemowitz. 

General Ivanoff thus made a good start, and struck some hard 
blows which were followed up later in the year when General 
Bmsiloff reUeved him of his conunand. The recuperative 
power of Russia was truly remarkable. Reverses only seemed 
to stimulate her people to fresh efforts. Kief and Odessa were 
full to overflowing with reserve troops which were hurried up 
to the front as fast as the railways could take them. Fresh 
guns were provided, and anununition was plentiful. Across 
the frontier the Roumanians were watching the Russian move- 
ments with an interest which at one time promised to lead to 
intervention, but they still held back, and by so doing not 
only stood between Russia and Bulgaria, but protected the right 
flank of the Austrian army in the Bukovina, and forced the 
Russians to make frontal attacks in the Czemowitz frontier. 
Never had a nation such a chance as that which lay in front of 
Roumania at this time if her Government could only have made 
up its mind to take it. 

Evacuation of the Gallipou Peninsula 

On the 22nd December the startling, but not unexpected, 
news of the evacuation of Suvla Bay and Anzac Cove was 
communicated to [the Press. The evacuation, which was 
carried out with no loss of Ufe and little loss of material, came 
as a surprise to the Turks, who were unaware of what was going 
on till the operation had been concluded. The casualties were 
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it fell back on Ikon» while a third force which had oome from 
Calabar was held up in front of Rio del Rey. 

Meanwhile Major-General C. M. Dobell, C.H.G., D£.0^ 
Inspector-General of the West African Frontier Force, organised 
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an Anglo-French army of 10,000 men at Lagos, and on Sep- 
tember 22nd appeared off Duala, his transports being convoyed 
by H.M.S. Cumberland and Dwarf. After a short bombardmeot 
by the ships the town surrendered, and the advanced guaids of 
General I>obell's force were landed on the 26th. As sooo as 
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the disembaikation was oompkte the Ibroe was ATided into 
two parts, the Frendi oontiii0eiit goiiig eastward to Edea» 
which was c^>tured on October Oth, wi^ the British trcK^ 
advanced np the railway to Bare, and also westwards to Bon. 
Jabassi was oocu|ned on October 14th, Boca on NoTcmber 15, 
and Bare about December 10th, the Gennan forces falhng back 
into the Hinterland towards Joko. 

While these operations were in progress in the sooth and 

west Brigadier-General F. H. G. Cunliffe, Commandant of the 

Nigeria Regiment, was organising an Anglo-French force at 

Yola with the intention of making a second attempt to capture 

Garua. He appears to have stiurted on his way towards the 

end of November, but owing to having to wait for the arrival 

of some heavy French guns Us progress was delayed till the late 

spring of 1915, when he surrounded and laid siege to Garua, 

which surrendered on June llth. Following up his success. 

General Cunliffe then moved farther south and occupied 

Ngaundere on June 29th. Then the operations came to a 

temporary end on account of the rainy season, and they were 

not resumed till October 1915, when a well-planned co-operative 

movement was started with the object of enveloping the 

German forces which were concentrated in the Hinterland at 

Joko and Jaunde, where the Government was established. 

General Cunliffe, continuing his southerly march, reached Banjo 

on October 24th, while the French Colonel Brisset, starting 

from Ngaundere, entered Tibuti on November 11th, the two 

commanders pushing the Germans before them, and threatening 

Joko. On the west the British contingent of General Dobeirs 

force advanced along the railway from Edea and reached the 

Puge river, while farther south the French contingent occupied 

Makondo. Meanwhile a French column, reinforced by a Belgian 

contingent from the Congo, crossed the Ssanga river at Wcnno, 

and after a march of 500 miles reached the raUhead of the ¥a\ca 

line at Sende, forty-five miles from Jaunde, on the same day 

that General Cunliffe occupied Banjo. During all ihfme 

advances constant fighting took jrfaee, and heavy Ufnmm wrre 

inflicted on the Germans, causing them to be broken up into 

small parties of fugitives, who found their lant refu((i! U i\t»t 

Hinterland stronghold of Joko, and south of tlie KaniitfA nvi^ 

in the cmnparatively elevated area round Jauml'-, wj^^ir tU 

German Government was estaUiUied afUr tJu? ttrtU^h t^J^npti. 

tion of Edea. On January 1st, 19W, a British ioUmu u$lu r 

Cdond E. H. Gotges, C.B^ Coomiandafit r/f t»*^ HV^ Mr^nu 

Regiment, reached Jaunde, mud oecupwd the Umu, t**^ (;^/m#i 
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officials escaping in a southerly direction. General Cunlifle 
and Colonel Brisset meanwhile undertook a converging mov^ 
ment on Joko, which is the last stronghold in German posses- 
sion. As the coast was blockaded, and the Allies held all the 
river, railway, and road routes, what remained of the German 
forces had either to surrender, or escape if they could, into 
neutral territory. 



CHAPTER XXI 

January ISih to Fdnruary 18ih 
1916 

The Oaucmiib fxcnt— Gnod Dnka's offeoaiye— Fall of Emmm— lU rtiategiiGal 
ooDMqnanoM— RoBBUui moTement in PerriA — Ocoopfttioo of Hjuniidan — 
KennaDahah tlie centre of tlie insmreciimi moTement— Stratoracal im- 
portaooe of Baghdad— General Aylmer attadu the TnrkB at FeJahieh— 
Failure of the attack — General Townahend's position at Knt-el-Amaia— 
Transfer of regponsihility for Mesopotamian operations from the India 
to the War Office— Fonetions of the Chief of the Imperial General SUff 
— ^Actavity of General Ivanoff — Rec up eration of the Russian Army — 
M. Briand's mission to Rome-^Strateoical error of the Allied Fower»— 
Becmdeaoenoe of German attacks on toe western front — General Fslken- 
hayn's motives. 

The Caucasus Front 

While General Ivanotf was attacking the Austrians on the 
Middle Dniester, as described in the last chapter, the Grand 
Duke Nicholas suddenly launched an offensive movement on the 
Caucasus front which, coining as a surprise to the Turks, and 
developing with unexpected rapidity, led to the subsequent 
conquest of the whole of Armenia, north of the Taurus range 
of mountains. It will be within recollection that, towards the 
end of December 1914, a Turkish army composed of three 
corps, the 9th, 10th, and 11th, under command of General 
liman von Sanders, attempted the invasion of the Caucasus, 
and was decisively defeatai at Sari Kamish, the 9th Corps 
being practically annihilated, while the 11th Corps was driven 
over the frontier at Kara-Urgan, and took refuge in Erzerum. 
The 10th Corps, which had reached Ardahan in an attempt to 
turn the Kars defences, was likewise defeated, and fell back to 
the valley of the Chorokh. After repelling the invasion the 
Russian commander. General Judenitch, decided to remain on 
the defensive instead of pursuing the Turks to Erzerum, while 
he detached all the troops he could spare to reinforce the 
Russian army operating in Galida. llie defensive position 
taken up extended from the Chorokh river to Lake Tortum, and 
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thence along the caravan road to Bayazid, and down the Tiira>- 
Persian frontier to Lake Urmia, the object being to cover the 
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approaches to Kars and Erivan, and prevent the enemy*s 
incursion into Northern Persia. There was a good deal of 
desultory fighting during 1915, especially on the flanks, but no 
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movement of any consequence took place on either side till the 
Rusnan commander suddenly took the offensive as stated 
mbove. 

No connected official report has ever been published of the 
operations which have taken place, and we have had to depend 
for information on the very meagre buUetins which are pubUshed 
in Petiograd whenever news reaches the capital from Russian 
Main Headquarters, the bulletins only reporting bare facts 
without throwing Ught on the intentions of the Russian com- 
mander, or giving any indication of the objects in view. 

The movement about to be described began on Monday, 
January 10th, when the Russians surrounded Lake Tortum, 
driving the Turks out of the viUage of Tew on the north of the 
lake, and of Ardesh on the south-east. During the next few 
days the Russians continued to secure their positions on the 
ri^t flank of their advance, and occupied the small seaport 
town of Archava on the Black Sea coast. On the 16th a general 
attadc was made all along the centre of the Turkish position, 
which faced that held by the Russians, from Lake Tortum 
down to the north of Melasgerd, on the upper Euphrates. The 
attack was continued on the 17th and 18th, resulting in the 
complete defeat of the Turks, who were thrown back in disorder 
along the roads and tracks leading to Eh'zerum. Kopri-Keui 
was captured on the 17th, and with it a number of prisoners, 
and a quantity of war booty fell into Russian hands. On the 
90th General Judenitch, who was in executive command of the 
invading army, followed up his success by taking the fortified 
town of Hassankala, where he captured 1500 prisoners and 
found a quantity of war booty. At Hassankala the Russians 
reached a point only twenty miles from Erzerum, and fifteen 
bom the famous Deve Boyun ridgeway, which has been the 
scene of many strug^es in the past for the possession of the 
fortress. The ridge rises in places to a height of between two 
and three thousand feet above the plateau on which Erzerum 
is situated, 0000 feet above sea-levd, and according to the re- 
ports of the Russian General Staff, the approaches to the 
position were covered by eleven forts disposed along the 
heists. No time was lost in bringing up artillery for attacking 
the forts, and on February 12^ the bombardment began. 
One of the forts was captured on the 19th, another on the 14th, 
and on the 15th the remaining nine forts were stormed by the 
Rusnans. The key to the stronghold was then in Russian 
hands. On the 16th the Grand Duke Nicholas, Viceroy of 
the Caucasus, announced the capture of the fortress, which 
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surrendered to General Judenitch after " five days of im^eee- 
dented assault." 

The fall of Erzerum was an event of first-rate military im- 
portance, which reflected the highest credit on the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, who planned the invasion of Armenia, on Goienl 
Judenitch, who executed the plan, and on the troops vfao 
followed his lead to victory. lYom earliest days Erzerum has 
been a great strategical point cTappui^ dominating the main 
highway from the Black Sea into Asia Minor, and securing the 
trade route from Trebizond into Persia. The Russians hare 
always coveted the fortress, the possession of which is a neces- 
sary condition of their guardianship of the Armenians. In the 
war of 1829 the place was taken by General Paskevitch, but 
given back to the Turks by the Treaty of Adrianople. In 1877 
the Grand Duke Michael invested Erzerum, but had not su^ 
ceeded in capturing it when the armistice in 1878 put an eod 
to operations, and the town was surrendered as one of the 
conditions of a cessation of hostilities. The Berlin Treaty 
gave Erzerum back to Turkey. 

While the main Russian attack was being made on the centre 
of the Turkish front, with Erzerum as its initial objective, the 
Russian commander directed simultaneous attacks on both the 
strategical flanks. The Turks holding the passes in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lake Tortum were dislodged from all their positioos 
and driven down to the Doumlu Dagh plateau, sixteen miks 
from Erzerum, the retreat being turned into a complete rout 
owing to the energetic pursuit of the Russian cavalry. 
Stragglers got through to Erzerum, but most of the fugitive 
detachments were either killed by their pursuers or perkhed 
from cold and privations. On the Russian left a divisioo 
advancing from Melasgerd occupied the town of Eliryskak 
after a three-days' battle, the Turks being driven in a southeiiy 
direction towards Mush, which is situat^ a few miles south of 
the upper Euphrates. 

The Turks were clearly surprised, and had no reserva 
immediately available as reinforcements, but they hurried up 
troops from Thrace, and others released from the Dardanelles, 
to check the invasion. If the movement had no further effect, 
it succeeded in diverting Turkish troops from Europe, and by 
so doing took some of the pressure off the Salonika front, M 
there was no withdrawal from Mesopotamia. Armenia wtf 
nothing to the Germans : Baghdad ever3^hing. It mattered 
not if the Russians took Erzenun so long as the Turks kept the 
British out of Baghdad. When the ftdl significance of the 
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Grand Duke's offensive was realised the Turks under GenoAn 
direction made all their movements subservient to the one 
purpose of preventing the Russians reaching the Tigris TiDey 
and intercepting conununications between Baghdad a&d 
Constantinople. Nesibin, the present terminus of the Baghdad 
railway,^ is 140 miles from Mush, and Mosul about the samt 
distance from Lake Van ; but the country is mountainous, the 
roads are bad, and the passes remain blocked with snow Us 
eight months out of the twelve in the year. It is greatly to ths 
credit of the Grand Duke Nicholas that he should have taka 
the offensive in such a country in midwinter, and his dedsoc 
to do so shows that he appreciated the value of oo-operatiTc 
effort, without which the Allied Powers cannot make the best 
use of the forces at their disposal. 

Russians in Persia 

About this time another Russian movement was in progress 
in Persia, but the information concerning the situation was ai 
meagre as that which reached us from the Caucasus front It 
will be within recollection that after the failure of Prince Hcnrr 
of Reuss to bring about a coup SHat at Teheran in Novembo^ 
1915, hearing of the advance of Russian troops from Tabm. 
he divided his rebel force into two portions, sending one to Kun 
and the other to Hamadan. The Russian troops went after 
the rebels with great promptitude, Hamadan being occupM 
on December 15th and Kum on the 21st, since when these tin^ 
places have been used as centres for breaking up the rebellioiL 
Prince Henry escaped to Kermanshah and summoned a 
Turkish force, which had been concentrated at Khanilrin, to 
his assistance. This force entered Kermanshah on January 14tL 
The Russian commander at Hamadan had meanwhile detached 
troops to seize Kangawar, which was occupied on January 15tK 
after which he cleared the coimtry north and south of the 
Kermanshah road preparatory to advancing on that town* 

Kermanshah, a Kurdish town of 80,000 inhabitants, 150 
miles from Baghdad, then became the centre of the enemy s 
activities in western Persia, a motley crowd of malcontent 
rebels and robber tribesmen, raised and paid by German agents, 
being collected in and round the town. Prince Henry of Reibs 
was recalled and replaced by Dr. Vassel, formerly Genntf 
Consul-General at Baghdad, who had all along been instramentii 
in directing the insurrectionary movement against the Shah') 

^ It is believed that the Baghdad railway reached Niribiii during the 
of 1916, and that oonstrttction is proceeding rapidly towards MoaiiL 
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Government. Though the tribesmen woe mdl c quliJ pcd vith 
anns and ammunitkm siapfSed bj their Gcnnan nasUt^, thej 
were mere hirelings, upon whom no idiaiiee eoidd be piaeed 
unless supported hy Tmkish troops of the BcgnhB' Ainnr. 

The question is often asked why, with so nnch on cor hands 
elsewhere, we diverted a large foree into Mesopotamia wtth 
the intention of oocapying Raghdad. Grantiid the neeontr 
for protecting the British oil wdk in the Ahwaa district, we 
need not have gone beyond Basca to do this, and to have sent 
General Townshend with an insnffieient fime 950 miles iq> the 
Tigris to attack a city iHudi the Turks were reported to be 
lioTding in strength, was, argue the critics, to eonrt unknown 
risks for no apparent purpose. What is Raghdad to Great 
Britain? The answer is that Baghdad is an the higjh road to 
India, and that fact gives the city a strategical importanee 
which cannot be exaggerated. If a line were drawn from 
Beriin through ViennayConstantimylc, and Baghdad to Kuracfai, 
it would be nearly strai^^ When the German railway from 
Haidar Pasha to Baghdad is completed, the jooiney from London 
to Kurachi, mdiich takes fifteen days by the sea route throogh 
the Suez Canal, will take eig^ days by the land route throoj^ 
Baghdad. The Baghdad railway will be the short cut to India. 
If we could trust the Germans there would be no reason for 
objecting to their presence in the City of the Caliphs, but with 
them economic expansion is only used for purposes of poliUcal 
agppression, and were the Germans installed at Baghdad the city 
would be converted into a powerful offensive potnl d'appui tor 
a descent into the Persian Gull So great a menace to the 
security of our sea route to India must be cqiposed with all the 
availaUe strength at our command. Baghdad, moreover, is 
not only on the highway to India, but is the gateway into Persia, 
where we and our Russian allies have long establinhed economic 
interests, which are irreconcilable with the covetous ainrtf of 
German statesmen. The above considerations leave no doubt 
in the mind about the necessity for the expedition which the 
Government of India has sent into Mesopotamia. Whether we 
went about our task in the rig^ way is another matter, which 
will be presently discussed, b^ that the task had to be under* 
taken is incontestable, and not less so because up till now our 
efforts have not been crowned with success* 

Atteicpts to relieve Kut 
When the last chapter of this vcdume was broken off General 
Aylmer, who conunanded the army destined to relieve General 
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Townshend's force at Kut-el*Amara, had fought two pitched 
battles, one at Sheikh Saad, on January 7th and tth, and 
another near Orak, where a river» which has no other name 
than ^* The Wadi " in the official cammuniquis, rising in tbe 
Pushti hills, crosses the Persian frontier and flows into the 
Tigris. Both battles resulted in British victories, but, as ^ be 
remembered, owing partly to the fatigue of his troops, but chiefir 
to the bad weather. General Aylmer was unable to pursue 
the Turks, who finally rallied at Umm-d-Henna (Felahieh). 
twenty-three miles down-stream from Kut-el-Amara. That 
the Turkish commander took up a very strong defensive position 
on the north bank of the Tigris with his left testing on tk 
marshy swamp of Suwekie and his right on the river. Genenl 
Aylmer attacked the position on January 21st under adrerse 
conditions, owing to the tropical rain, which saturated the 
ground, and made movements slow and difficult. The attack 
failed, and the British Army had to withdraw to a position 
1800 yards from the Turkish entrenchments, where for the 
moment it remained entrenched. 

In the first communiquS issued by the India Office on Janatfv 
22nd it was erroneously stated that the battle of the 21st took 
place at Essin, which is some seven miles from Kut, and b the 
' identical position from which Creneral Townshend dislodged tbr 
Turks on his way to Ctesiphon ; but this mistake was corrected 
in a supplementary cammuniqui issued on the 27th, in wbick 
it was stated that the fighting took place, not as previously 
reported, but twenty-three miles below Kut. Subsequcntiv 
Mr. Edmimd Candler, the British Press representative with tbc 
Expeditionary Force, located the site of the battle at UmiiKl- 
Heima, and gave some interesting particulars of the operatioa 
in a dispatch sent from Basra on February 2nd. The ood- 
ditions were wholly favourable for the Turks. The flanb of 
their position were secured from being turned, while ail aloe; 
the front the enemy had a dear field of fire over a levd ^ 
destitute of every vestige of cover. A fix>ntal attack undff 
such conditions could only have been successful if it htil 
been preceded by an overwhelining artillery bombardment, 
and General Aylmer never had a sufficiency of guns (^ 
that purpose. The British losses, as might be ezpectei 
were heavy, and there is no reason to doubt the truth o^ 
the Turkish report, in which it was stated that 8000 <ki^ 
bodies had been foimd in fix>nt of their lines. On the ^ 
General Aylmer obtained an armistice for the purpose d 
burying his dead. 
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After the fiuhne ot the attack on January 2l8t General 

Ajrlmcr sent little news. On January 16th Sir John Nixon, 

who had heen oooqpdled by ill-health to leave Mesopotamia, 

puUished his fiwewdl oider on handing over his command to 

Sir Percy Lake, who reached Basra on that day, and joined 

Genend Ajbnet at Umm-d-Henna on January 26th. A cam^ 

muniqui issocd in Constantinople on February 4th reported 

an qnsncfffwfal attempt to have been made by '* part ** of 

General Ayfanei^s troops to advance from Felahieh, while in 

another eommttmqui^ published on the 11th, it was stated that 

the British foioe had tried to advance along the right bank of 

the Tigris, and after ^^two violent engagements,** had been 

driven back to its original position. No mention was made 

of these operations by General Aylmer, while Mr. Candler, 

telegraphing; from Basra on February 11th, stated that except 

for some soocessful reconnaissances the British trooi)N at Vm* 

el-Henna had not been engaged since January 21st. In his 

speech in the House of Lords on February 15th Lord Kitchener 

said that General Ayhner had found the Turkish position too 

strong to be forced with the troops under his command, and 

was awaiting reinforcements before making a further advance 

to join Genial Townshend, who had been beleaguered at Kut 

since the end of November. Owing to the ground occupied by 

the latter General being raised above river level his troopn 

escaped the worst consequences of the January (loodM, while 

the Turkish troops entrenched on the north side of the Ti^riH 

loop occupied by General Townshend were flooded out of their 

trenches, and were compelled to withdraw some 2000 yardN to 

higher ground. According to Mr. Candler*s report tliere were 

twenty-two rows of deep trenches in the abandoned tK)sition, 

and miles of communicating trenches honeycombing the whole 

ground. Surprise was sometimes expressed because General 

Townshend made no attempt to co-operate with General 

Ayhner by leaving his position and attacking the Turks at 

Felahie in rear. 'Hie time would have come for this when the 

Turks began to retreat, but if General Townshend had left his 

position before General Aylmer's expected arrival it would 

have fallen into the enemy's hands. The object of General 

Aylmer was not to bring the British force away trom Kut, but 

to help it to retain hold of the position, which was a very strong 

o^e, and from which General Townshend had no intention of 

withdrawing if he could help doing so. 

The strategic value of the Kut position can be seen from 
the map. It is situated at the point where the Shatt-el-Hai 
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connects the Tigris with the Euphrates at Nasiriy^ and if the 
Turks had established themselves in General Townshend's posi- 
tion they could have used the Shatt-el-Hai as a route for leadiinf 
the Euphrates and turning the flank of the British positioQ tt 
Kuma. It was to ascertain that the Shatt-d-Hai was dear 
of the enemy that Sir Percy Lake ordered General Brookinf: 
to take a reconnoitring colunm up the river from Nasiiiyi^ 
during the first week in February. Finding no sign of aoy 
Turkish movement in this direction. General Brooking was on 
his way back to Nasiriyeh when he was attacked near Butaniyeh 
on February 7th by some hostile Arabs, who were joined bj 
tribes believed to be friendly. A sharp fight ensued, the Bhtisli 
losing 878 killed and wounded, while the Arabs lost 686 m«n 
killed alone. A punitive expedition was promptly sent out 
on the 9th and inflicted exemplary punishment oa the treadier- 
ous tribes, four of their villages being destroyed. The incident 
was without military importance except as showing that do 
reUance could be placed on the good faith of the tribesmen, 
who throw off the friendly mask whenever a chance of plunder 
comes in their way. 

On February 15th an official announcement was made, which 
practically amounted to a transference of responsibility for the 
Mesopotamian operations from the India Office to the Wtf 
Office. All communiqiLis were thenceforth to be issued firom the 
Chief of the Staffs Department, and all Pariiamentary qoestioas 
concerning operations were addressed to representatives of tbf 
War Office. This was another step4n the direction of separatiDg 
the miUtary from the political direction of the war. Wheo 
Lord Kitchener accepted the office of Secretary of State for 
War in August 1914, the Department of the Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff, which had only been in existence ten 
years, was without executive responsibility, the Head of the 
Department and his subordinates being thinkers, planners, anil 
organisers, but in no sense directors. The Adjutant-Ganenl 
issued his orders in the name of the Army Councii, and so did 
the Quartermaster-General, while the Chief of the ImpemI 
General Staff, though nomhially First MiUtary Member of the 
Council, had neither authority nor responsibility. It thus 
happened that Lord Satchener became his own Chief of the 
Staff, and during the first eighteen months of the war tsdxd 
on his duties as such to those of a Cabinet Minister responshle 
to Parliament. This procedure, which was unknown to the 
Constitution, was changed by the Order in Council of Janiitfy 
27th 3916, which charged the Chief of the Imperial Geoer»l 
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Staff with responsibility foriflsaiii^theflBderiof the f III! ^ 
in regard to military operatioiis. The Secretaiy of Stale i 
under this Order in Council to be aa executive otfE 
verted to the position which wu nMrkrd oat for faiai by < 
stitutional practice. He conveyed the ofden of Gore 
to the Chief of the Staff, and then left Imn a free had to < 
out those orders in conformity with hb own nnhtary ] 
Under this procedure the functkns of the Chkf of the Imperial 
General Staff are afisimilati^ to those of hb German prcrtotype, 
only there is this difference bU w mi the idathre pootioDS of 
Sir William Robertscm and Gcnezal Falhmhayn; the Ccmer 
is responsible to the Cabinet, and throng the Cabinet to 
Parliantient, while the latter is directly irspo n wh l r to the Kaiser. 

The Rcssiak Faosrr 

On their western boot during the period onder review in this 
chapter the Russians continued to devdop the offensive, wfaidi 
was initiated in December, and to whidi attention was invited 
in the last chapter. In the northern sector of the front effort was 
directed to graduaUy elbowing the Germans oat of their positions 
facing Riga and Dwinsk, and with this obfeet tnernsant local 
attacks were made, the effect of whidi was to deprive the 
Germans of the winter's rest wfaidi they were promised by 
Field-Marshal Hindenburg after their strennoos exertions during 
the summer campaign. Ndther in their positions facing Riga 
or Dwinsk were the Germans within nine miles of those towns, 
while the capture of the village of Garbonovka on February 11th 
pushed bade the enemy's lines half a mile further to the north- 
west of the Dwinsk bridge-head. A marked feature of the 
operations on this front during the month of February was the 
continuous artillery dud, in which the Russians held their own 
with the German artillerists. In the central sector, north of 
the Pripet, there was desultory skirmishing throughout the 
month without leading to any change in the tiaius quo^ but the 
i^ivity of the Russian offensive was as pronounced in this part 
of the front as elsewhere. South of the Pripet General Ivanoff 
was as active as usual, especially on the Hiddle Strypa and on 
the Bukovina frontier. There the Austrians were reinforced 
hy strong German contingents withdrawn from the Serbian 
theatre of war, while Czemowitz was protected by a perfect 
isbyrinth of entrenchments, making Russian progress slow 
^d costly. On February 9th a Petrograd eommuniqui an- 
nounced the capture of Usdeczko, near which the Austrians 
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had constructed a formidable bridge-head defending the passage 
over the Dniester at this point. The communiqiU stated that 
Russian troops had crossed to the right bank, and the Petrograd 
correspondents of the London newspapers emphasised the 
importance of what was considered to be a great victory, 
pointing out that a salient had been thrust into the enemy's 
lines between the armies of General Pflanzer-Baltin operating 
in the Bukovina and General Bothmer defending the line of the 
Strypa. On February 18th» however, a Vienna communifu 
was issued denying the Russian claim to the oecupatioa of 
Uscieczko, and stating that the situation on the Dniester was 
unchanged. The town, according to the Austrian General 
Staff, had been entered for a short time by Russian cavalry 
patrols, but these had been driven out, and it remained in 
Austrian occupation. Howev^ this may be, it became dear 
that the Russian offensive in this locality was more and more 
pronounced, and that Czemowitz was being threatened fiom 
the north as well as fix>m the east. 

There was no more hopeful sign of approaching victory at 
this time than the wonderfid recuperation of the Russian 
Armies under the energetic administration of General PolivaDoflt 
the Minister of War, who in an interview in the first week in 
February took M. Naudeau, the Petrograd correspondent of the 
Paris Journal^ into his confidence, and told him the fuU story 
of the untoward Russian collapse last year in Galida and on tlie 
Narew. It was all due to the want of munitions. This was 
suspected at the time, and it was interesting to know from tlic 
official lips of the Russian Minister of War that the suspicioDs 
were correct. Vi^th a lack of foresight, which was not confiDcd 
to Russia, the Russians had for years previous to the outbreak 
of war relied on Germany for most of their war materul and 
for all the chemical ingredients of explosive shells. The conse- 
quence was that when the German source of supply was cut 
off the Russians had to improvise factories, and make the 
substances necessary for the manufacture of explosives. This 
took time, and when Hindenbiu-g launched his offensive at tbt 
end of April last year the available supply of ammunition was 
totally inadequate for the purpose of the campaign, and this 
was the cause of what really amounted to a dIb&ciL Quick to 
perceive the cause of disaster, the Russian Government broo^^ 
about a complete revolution in the industrial life of the oountT?. 
and, as with Great Britain, so with Russia, the manufacturing 
activities of the nation were diverted into war channds. ^ 
successful was this transformation of effort that General 
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Polivanotf was able to assure his interviewer that the munition 
crisis no longer existed, and that he looked forward to the future 
with complete confidence. ''The Russian artillery can now 
in its turn pour out a hurricane of fire, and make its power 
felt-" 

Then as regards the personnel^ steps had been taken for the 
better organisation of the men, whom the levie en masse had 
placed at the disposal of the Russian (General Staff. The 
number of recruiting depots had been doubled since the summer 
of 1915, and there were collected in perinanent reserve at these 
depots not fewer than a million and a half of recruits, which 
enabled the units at the front to be kept up to their full fighting 
strength without having to wait weeks and months for rein- 
forcements. Nothing, as General Polivanoff pointed out, is 
more demoralising for men at the front than to see their units 
daily growing more and more attenuated without the casualties 
being replaced. The effect of this astonishing recuperation, 
both of personnel and material, was, as seen in the preceding 
pages of this chapter, the renewal of the Russian offensive 
along the European front, as well as in Armenia and Persia, 
in which direction there is full co-operation between the Russian 
and British direction of the war. 

M. Bbiand's Mission to Rome 

The enthusiastic reception of M. Briand at Rome on February 
10th promised well for the success of his mission, which had for 
its object — ^the words are M. Briand's — ^^ to establish a closer 
and more fruitful co-operation between the Italians and their 
Allies." Political co-operation was complete, but military co- 
operation in the past had been admittedly less so, and this 
was the supreme want of the moment. The direction in which 
oo-operation could be best applied has been repeatedly put 
forward in the Fortnightly Review record of the war, and must 
indeed have been apparent to all who have followed recent events 
in Southern Europe. Italy rightly hesitates to embark on 
adventures, but in order to secure her political aims her primary 
object is the same as that of the Allies, namely, to break down 
the military strength of the Central Powers. For this purpose 
it is necessary to strike together, and strike at the enemy's 
heart. We all know what the Italians want, and mean to get — 
the Italian Trentino and Trieste; but frontal attacks are 
costly, as General Cadoma has discovered, and the Italian 
strategist has not yet said his last word. The fate of Trieste 
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may perhaps be quicker decided on the Danube than on the 
Isonzo. 

There is general agreement that a profound error was com* 
mitted by the Allies in letting the Central Powers cross the 
Danube into Serbia. Except along the 250-mile gap between 
the Adriatic and the Serbo-Roumanian frontier, the Central 
Powers are blockaded either by ships and soldiers or by neutnl 
territory. There have been wide differences of opinionr as to 
where the Allies should strike to reach the heart of Gennanj, 
and there are many who thought, and still think, that our fint 
efforts should be directed towards dosing the gateway into the 
Balkans by reconquering Serbia, and cutting the commonicft- 
tions between the Central Powers and th&r AlUes. 

The Western Front 

On the western front during the first fortnight in Ftbroaiy 
there was a recrudescence of German offensive actioa, which 
took the form of reconnaissances in force, not undertaken with 
any strategical purpose, but with the apparent object of testing 
the strength of the Allies' position, and discovering any weak 
points in the front occupied. A skeleton sketch map accom- 
panying this chapter has been drawn to show the approximate 
position of the opposing forces with arrows directing the eye 
towards the points which were selected for the enemy's attacks. 
The sketch also shows the respective fronts occupied by the 
British and French Armies after the redistribution of the 
Allied troops in the autumn of 1915. The British right rested 
on the Somme, dose to Frise, whence it extended as shown in 
the sketch up to Arras, where the French prolonged the line 
to the vicinity of Loos, from which place the British Army took 
charge of the front as far as the Pilkem*Boesinghe road, where 
it linked up with the right wing of the French Army. The 
total length of the front in British occupation was 65 to 70 
miles, while that defended by the French down to the Swiss 
frontier approximated 400 miles, the Belgians holding twenty 
miles or so of their own frontier between the sea and Dixmude. 
No information was forthcoming regarding the distribution of 
the Allied troops along the front occupied, but the Fasis 
military experts, who were in touch with the French Gaieral 
Staff, located the positions of six German Armies which at the 
time mentioned were operating against the AUies between the 
North Sea and the Argonne. The 1st German Army was 
echeloned in the angle formed by the Oise and Atsne, with its 
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headquarters at Laon; the 2nd Army was between the Gist 
and the Somme, with headquarters at St. Quentin; the M 
Army was facing the French in Champagne, the 4th was betiveen 
Ypres and the sea ; the 5th was in reserve in Belgium, and the 
6th was on the Artois front. Estimates were made of the 
strength of these armies, but they were based on conjecture, 
and not on knowledge, as the German General Staff take evenr 
possible precaution to ensure secrecy, while false reports are 
purposely spread to deceive the Allies as to the intentions d 
their opponents. 

Beyond some successful air raids and forays into Geman 
trenches, no event of importance took place on the British 
front till February 12th, when the enemy renewed the attad 
on the Ypres salient by breaking into the British trenches near 
Pilkem. The success was short-lived, the Germans bdng 
speedily driven out by bombing parties. This attack was 
followed by a heavy bombardment of the British trenches 
south of Hooge, between the Ypres-Commines Canal and the 
Ypres-Commines railway, after which on the night of the 
14th-15th the Germans made their way into the advanced 
British trenches on a front of 600 yards. The success of the 
attack was due to the explosion of five mines, which rendered 
the trenches untenable. The Germans still kept thdr eyes oq 
Ypres, which bars the way to Calais, but it will be noted from 
the inset on the sketch that the new salient, which had been 
thrust into their lines at this point, was far more defoisible 
than the one formerly occupied before the German gas attadt 
in the spring of last year. If defence was the only considoa- 
tion, a still more defensible position would be the line of the 
Yser Canal, but besides the bad moral effect which retreat 
from the position would have on the troops who have so loof 
defended it, the surrender of the salient would deprive the 
British commander of a tactical position, which may some day 
be of great use for ulterior offensive purposes. 

The German attack on the Allies' position near Nieopori 
opened on January 24th with a violent bombardment, idien as 
many as 20,000 shells were reported to have been fired, but 
without breaking down the defence, for as soon as the German 
infantry tried to debouch from their trenches they were driveD 
back to cover by the French artillery, and the attack came to 
an end without leading to any results. The principal Germao 
effort was directed against tiie French positions west of the 
Arras-Lens road, where there was some heavy fitting lastmg 
nearly continuously from January 28rd to the 28th. It tf 
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unnecessary to describe this six-day battle in detail because 
at the end of it there were no results to record. If the Germans 
took a trench one day they lost it on the next, and when the 
battle was over the opposing combatants stood practically in 
the same positions as before the attack was launched. 

Of the other attacks, which are located in the sketch, that on 
January 29th south of the Somme ranks next in importance. 
The attack covered a front of some four or five kilometres between 
the villages of Frise and Dompierre, meeting with no success 
except at Frise, which was held by an advanced outpost of 
French infantry, and falling into German hands was retained 
by the enemy, although the trenches south of the village were 
recovered. Frise was practically the only gain which the 
Germans could show for their offensive, and it had no tactical 
value, situated as it was in a cutrde-sac formed by a loop in the 
Somme, which is cut up into marshes and rivulets prohibitive 
of military movements. Lower down the front detachments of 
the 1st German Army tried to reach Soissons on February 18th 
and again on the 14th, but were checked by the fire of the 
French guns. In Champagne on February 11th the French 
captured 800 metres of the German first line trenches north- 
east of Mesnil, and in spite of repeated counter-attacks kept 
possession of them, but on the 18th they lost a position east of 
the Tahure-Somme Py road, and only recovered a portion of 
it. Sunmiing up the situation on February 15th, Colonel 
Rousset, the French mihtary critic, said that dtuing four weeks 
the Germans had deUvered twenty attacks against the French 
front without any results worth recording. 

What, every one asked, was in General Falkenhayn's mind 
at this time? Were the operations described above the 
prelude to an offensive on a large scale undertaken with the 
strategical object of breaking through the opposing line, or 
did he intend to remain on the defensive, and await the attack 
which the Allies were preparing to make ? The answer to this 
question will be found in the next chapter, when an account will 
he given of the opening phases of the great Battle of Verdun. 
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The Battle of Verdun 

The strategical centre of gravity, which in this world-wide 
war is constantly moving from point to point, and in January 
1016 was fixed in Armenia, shifted in February to the west. 
As was anticipated in the foregoing chapter, the German attacb 
on the Allies' front in Flanders, Artois, and Champagne, during 
the last week in January and the first fortnight in Februmt 
were only feints made with the purpose of drawing off attention 
from the German concentration of troops in the wooded country 
on the right bank of the Meuse between Montmedy and Etain. 
There a large army, reported with its available reserves to be 
composed of not less than half a miUion of men, was collected 
under cover of the hills and woods which prevented observation 
either by air or land. The concentration must have been the 
work of weeks, and was in progress all the time the feint attacb 
were being made. The French Intelligence Department had 
some inkling of what was going on, but the full strength and 
significance of the movement was only discovered after the 
first attack had been launched. 

Lord Northcliffe, who visited Verdun during the first week in 
March, and who was the guest of General P^tain, oonmianding 
the French Army of Verdun, was able to furnish the Engiisb 
Press with some interesting particulars of the constitution of 
the German attacking armies as gleaned from the data supplied 

aos 
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by prisoners to the French General Staff. According to his 
report, which was published in The Times and other daily 
papers on March 6th, the approximate Gennan order of battle 
before the General Reserve was drawn upon to reidace casualties 
was as follows — 



Right-flank Army deployed alon^ the 
fine Vareonea-ConMaToye-Bou de 
HMimoni. 



Hftumoni-. 



IT on thi 
AsMinea. 



7ih Beaerre TftidLuidwebrDiTiaion. 
Gbrpe. \ lltfa Reeerre DiTtrion. 
1 12th Reeerre DiTision. 

On the left of this Corps was the 14th 
Reeerre Division. After the fint 
week the 22nd Reeerre DiTisioD was 
brought np from Reeerre to reiieTe 
the 11th Besenre SiTisian. 

18th Corps. 

3rd Corps. 

Cmtral Army on the line Bois dej ^yariSKraate DiTision. 

The 113th Reserve Division reph^ed 
the 3rd Army Corps on the 3ni 
March. 

Left'flank Army echeloned right and i Gth Landwehr Division, 
left of tlie Verdon-Meta railway at \ <Hh Corps. 
Etain and in the Woevre Plain. \ 3rd Bavarian Corpa. 

On the basis of three divisions to a corps the above estimate 
would give a strength of twenty-three divisions, amounting 
approximately, with the artillery units, to 450,000 men; but 
the estimate took no account of Reserve formations, which 
were brought up in rear of the fighting line to make good the 
continuous wastage in the first line units. 

No artillery figures are at present available, but some con- 
ception of the number of guns which the Germans concentrated 
against the Verdun salient may be formed from the report of 
the War Correspondent of the Niewe RoUerdamsche CourarU, 
who after visiting the battlefield narrated his experiences in 
his newspaper — 

" Over the roads leading towards Verdtm artiUery and ammu- 
nition were brought up in such quantities as the history of war 
has never seen on such a hmited area. The country seemed to 
be covered with an incredible number of guns. We could hardly 
believe what we saw round Verdun. Long rows of guns, as 
in old battie pictures, set up in open fields with gunners stand- 
ing about them, and on the hill^tops observation posts with their 
great telescopes uncovered. When I shut my eyes I still see 
before me those curved lines, row upon row of guns in endless 
array, with gunners moving about them in the open battiefidd.*' 
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All evidence went to show that the German preparations for 
attacking the Verdun salient were made on a scale never equalled 
in any previous offensive on the western front. Whether for 
dynastic or strategical reasons, the German Emperor was deariv 
determined, as far as he could determine the situation, to 
win through to Verdun, and by so doing give another proof 
of the invincibility of the German Army. If he failed, as 
eventuaUy turned out to be the case, it was not for want of 
adequate preparations, which were made with the organising 
ability and foresight always brought to bear on any ffven 
military situation by the German General Staff, but b^ose 
he gave his troops an impossible task to perform. The RnssiAn 
defeat in Galida in the spring of 1915 was due to a defidcncy 
of guns and munitions, but in this respect the conditions 
between Germany and the Allies have now been equalised. 
We have discovered the secret of the German successes in the 
early da3rs of the war, and are turning the discovery to good 
account. 

On February 21st the French advanced line of entrenchments 
on the right bank of the Meuse extended from Brabant on the 
river side to the village of Azannes, whence the line tinned is 
a south-easterly direction through Fromezey and HouiemoQl 
down to the Meuse north of St. Mihiel. It is to be noted that 
the French were holding the original first line of defence, ^ch 
was fortified under the Verdun defence scheme propc^ed by 
General S6re de Rivi^es, Director of Fortifications in 187i 
That line begins at the Cdte de Poivre, which dominates the 
Meuse valley down to Bras, along the Douamont plateau to 
Vaux, and then down the Eastern C6te to a point facing the 
village of Fresnes, whence it returns to the Meuse valley at 
Haudainville. Taking the lesson of liige, Namur, and Antwerp 
to heart in order to prevent the distant bombardment of Verdun 
by the German artillery, General Sarrail pushed out the Verdua 
defences on this side of the river as far as the line alreadv 
described, and by widening and deepening the salient rendered 
Verdun secure from attack except by a very large force, such as 
the Germans brought against it. Up to February 21st, 1911 
Verdun had been immune from artillery fire. 

The battle for Verdun, which has been carried on with » 
violence and slaughter hitherto unknown in war, began on 
February 21st, when the German commander, under cover 
of a violent bombardment, let loose his infantry, organised is 
phalanx formation, on a narrow front of only eight miles. 
Surprised by overwhelming numbers, the French vacated thar 
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advanced trenches, which were captured by the Germans along 
a front of six miles and a depth of about a mile and a hall 
This opened the battle. Next day the Germans pushed a salient 
into the French centre at the Haumont Wood, while on the 28r<i 
the villages of Brabant and Haumont were captured and anotlier 
salient driven into the French left at Samogneux. In siHte ci 
heavy losses, the (Serman advance was continued on the 24tfa 
and a whole line of villages captured from G>tlettes Farm to 
Omes. Then the Germans found themselves up against the 
Poivre-Douaumont position, on which the French reared after 
disputing with great tenacity every yard of ground which they 
left behind them. 

On Friday, the 25th, the Germans, thinking to keep tbe 
French on the run, attacked and captiued the heights of Ix)UTe> 
mont, this position giving them a good starting-off pomt for 
the assault which was made next day on the Douaumont 
plateau. Advancing in densely packed formations, driven hom 
behind by their officers, drugged, as we are told, with ether to 
dull their sense of danger, the unfortunate German soldien 
were hurled against the French entrenchments, field atti 
machine guns firing at them at point-blank range and mowing 
them down in heaps in front of the barbed-wire entanglements. 
Six times were the assaulting colunms repulsed, and it was 
only when the French ammunition began to run out that the 
24th Regiment of Brandenburgers succeeded in a seventh 
assault in forcing their way into the Douaumont fort aod at 
the same time capturing the village a few hundred yards to 
the north-west of the fort. For a few hours the fate of Verdun 
hung in the balance, but French reserves were dose at hand. 
and our brave AUies, pulling themselves together in a brilliact 
counter-attack, recaptured the village of Douaumont with the 
positions round it and encircled the fort, which remained in 
the Brandenburgers' hands. A simultaneous attack on the 
French right at Poivre Hill was likewise defeated. 

The first phase of this titanic battle then came to an end. 
Surprised, outnumbered, and overwhelmed by the tremendoos 
weight of the blow which the Germans delivered on Februaxy 
21st, General F6tain wisely decided to fall back on his vm^ 
position covering Verdun, contract the salient occupied, call 
up his reserves, and check the progress of the enemy as ]od^ 
as possible by strong rearguards. Saturday, February 2fith. 
was a fateful day. The Douaumont plateau was the key t^ 
the outer Une of the Verdun defences. If the French had becc 
driven off it, a wedge would have been thrust into the centrt 
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of their position, and their two flank points tTappui at Vaux 
on the right and Poivre Hill on the left would have become 
untenable. Delivered at the right time and place, and pushed 
home with decision, the French counter-attack resulted in a 
tactical success of which our Allies may well be proud, for it 
saved the situation. 

Meanwhile, General Petain had ordered the troops who had 
been pushed out towards Etain, and who occupied a line from 
Fromeaey to Hennemont, to vacate these advanced positions 
and retire on the Meuse heights east of Verdun, a division being 
left to secure the Eix station on the Metz railway, and another 
division to hold the village of Fresnes. The retirement was 
carried out as ordered on the 24th and 25th without pressure 
from the Germans, who followed up the retreat, but did not 
seriously attack the French rearguards. By the night of the 
25th the Verdun salient had been contracted as shown in the 
sketch by the dotted line, which indicates the original French 
position, and by the black line, which marks the altered posi- 
tion. The German all-round gain of ground was approximately 
four miles. 

After the heavy fighting on February 26th there was a lull 
which lasted till Thursday, March 2nd, when the second phase 
of the battle opened with another very violent attack on the 
Douaumont position, the attack being again pushed home with 
that complete disregard of human life which has marked the 
conduct of the G^man leaders throughout the war. The 
attacks were at first repulsed, but after suffering what the 
French staff described as ** cruel losses " the German infantry 
succeeded in getting a footing in the village of Douaumont and 
in capturing tiie siurounding positions. The success was short- 
bved, for on the following day the French recovered, by a 
eounter-attack, the positions lost during the previous day's 
fighting round the village of Douaumont, and forced their way 
into the village, where hand-to-hand fighting went on for three 
days, resulting in the Germans securing possession of the centre 
of the village, while the French held the outskirts and immediate 
surroundings. A simultaneous attack on the French right at 
Vaux, undertaken on March 2nd, was repulsed by the French 
guns before the attacking columns approached the village. 
On Friday, March 8rd, the second phase of the battle was brought 
to an end by the French counter-attack, which left the opposing 
forces much as they were before the second German attack was 
launched. 

The following week opened with a change of plan on the part 
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of the Gennan commander, who, having failed to stonn the 
Douaumont position by a frontal attack, decided to transfer his 
offensive to the left bank in order to gain possessionof theC&ted^ 
rOie, which, as will be seen from the sketch, extends in a south- 
westerly direction for about three miles or more from Hill 860 
to Hill 960, the latter hill going by the name of Le Mort HomnK. 
Given full possession of this ridgeway, the Poivre Hill would 
come under enfilade artillery fire from the left bank, wUcfa. 
it was hoped, would force the French to abandon the position, 
and leave the riverside road of the Meuse open to Bras. A 
glance at the map will show that an attack on the Cdte de TOie 
from the north is facilitated by the Corbeaux and Cumites 
Woods, which extend down the northern slopes of the lidge 
and provide cover for the attacking columns. The key to this 
position is the Mort Homme HiU, which, rising to a height of 
960 feet above sea-level, dominates the whole length of the 
Cdte de rOie, and there the French placed a large numba of 
heavy guns protected by a labyrinth of entrenchments. 

Before the (Serman attack was made on this side of the Heose 
the French line of defence extended along the high ground 
north of the Malancourt-B^thincourt-Forges road as far as the 
Meuse opposite Brabant, the Grcrmans bdng on higher ground 
north of the French positions. What happened was this : after 
a bombardment, which increased with violence on March 5th 
and 6th, on Tuesday, the 7th, a whole German division forced 
its way through the village of Forges, and, circling round Hill 
860, succeeded in storming it. This began a struggle whidi 
lasted with great intensity for four consecutive days without 
any interruption. The fighting was chiefly confined to tk 
Corbeaux Wood, where the Germans took refuge from the 
French guns, and was continued during the 8th, 9th, and 10^ 
with varying fortunes, but on the last day the enemy managed 
to dear the Corbeaux Wood of the French, who fell back w the 
trenches covering the Mort Homme position. Then there was 
another lull till the afternoon of Tuesday, March 14th, when the 
Germans sent out their infantry to attack the Mort HomnK 
entrenchments. After violent fighting the enemy gained pos^ 
session of some trenches south of the spur, which MortHonuo^ 
throws off to the north, and which is shown on the sketch as 
HiU 860, but French counter-attacks with the bayonet and 
with grenades gave back a portion of the lost ground to the 
French, and by the night of the 14th General P^tain was able 
to report that he held a line fix>m B^thincourt to the southed 
edge of Cumiires Wood» crossing the Cdte de I'Qie on the Dorti 
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of the Moit Homme position. On the 15th German Main 
Headquarters reported that Silesian troops had captured the 
Mort Homme height, but this was contradicted in a Paris 
communiqui of the same date, which stated that the French 
held Hill MO, while the Germans had made no advance beyond 
the northern spur 800. There was no infantry attack on the 
15th, but on the afternoon of the 16th the Germans, after a 
violent bombardment, made another determined but unsuccess- 
ful attempt to capture Mort Homme, General P6tain reporting 
that ^ the waves of assault were unable to secure a footing at 
any point, and were compelled to fall back on the Corbeaux 
Wood, where our concentrated fire, which was immediately 
let loose, infficted great loss upon the enemy." 

On the right bank of the Meuse, in spite of a renewal of their 
attacks with greater violence than before, the Germans made 
DO progress during the third week of the battle against the 
Douaumont-Vaux position. On March 7th they drove the 
French out of the village of Fresnes, but they still remained 
down in the Woevre plain, which is little better than a morass 
in the spring of the year, and which is everywhere dominated 
by the eastern CAtes de Meuse. On the 8th an attack was 
launched against the village and fort of Vaux with the intention 
of turning the right of the French position on the Douaumont 
plateau. The attack was beaten off, but on the morning of 
the 9th German Main Headquarters issued a bulletin in which 
it was stated that ** the armed fort of Vaux and numerous 
adjoining fortified positions were captured in a glorious night 
attack, after thorough artillery preparation, by the Posen 
Reserve Regiments Nos. 6 and 9 under the leadership of the 
conunander of the 9th Reserve Division of Infantry, General 
Gurctzky-Comitz." This report turned out to be an inven- 
tion, for on the same night a communiqtU was published by the 
Frendi General Staff giving a categorical denied to the German 
allegation, and stating that no German had entered either fort 
or village. Next day the Berlin communiqui admitted that tht 
fort was no longer in their possession. A second attack made 
on the 9th met with no better success, the German columns 
being shattered to pieces before they got up to the French 
entrenchments. On the 10th a third attack, lasting into the 
night, was so far successful that the German infantry, after 
suffering what are described as ** inconceivable losses,*' managed 
to get a footing in the east end of the village of Vaux, while 
the French retained possession of the west end. Then, while 
the bombardment continued with unabated violence on both 
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sides, there was a lull in the infantry fighting till 8 pjn. on 
the night of March 16th, when a series of very powerful otfenaTc 
movements was directed by the Grcrman conmianda against 
the French positions in the village of Vaux and around the fort 
** Five successive attacks mth heavy effectives/' telegmi)bed 
General Petain on the morning of the 17th, ^* were huiled for- 
ward by the Germans in this region without any success. Tvo 
were directed against the village, two more against the slopes 
of the ridge crowned by the fort, and finally one attempted to 
debouch out of a sunken road south-east of the village of Vaux. 
All these attacks were shattered by our curtains of fire and by 
our machine guns, and cost the enemy important sacrifices.'* 
This defeat on the right bank of the Meuse was as complete 
and sanguinary as that which the French inflicted on tbe 
Germans earlier in the day on the left bank. 

Assuming the poUtical necessity for a successful German 
offensive, why (general Falkenhayn decided to attack the 
Verdun salient, which is the strongest paint iTappui on the whole 
western front, remains a mystery. Its capture, had it bea 
accomplished, would have been a heavy blow to our Allies. 
since it would have given the enemy possession of a formidaUe 
bridge-head, which they would then have used as a starting 
off point for another offensive movement into the valley of 
the Mame. Winning through to Verdun would have prae 
tically meant breaking the French centre at its most vital 
point. If the Germans were established at Verdun it is mort 
than doubtful whether the French position in the ForB 
d'Argonne would be any longer defensible, and with the Aigoaoe 
in German hands the right flank of the French army in Cham- 
pagne would be uncovered. Verdun is the pivot of Genenl 
Joffre's scheme of defence, and its fall would remove what is 9X 
present an insuperable obstacle to the further advance of the 
Germans westwards. If the Germans knew this, so did the 
French, and this is why General Sarrail, who preceded General 
Petain in command of the Verdun army, devoted months and 
months of labour last year to perfect the defences of the great 
frontier fortress, and prevent it falling as a prize into the 
enemy's hands. Being in antecedent occupation of the heights 
on both banks of the Heuse north of Consenvoye, the Germaos 
were able to make preparations for their great attack under 
cover of the dense woods and numerous valleys, which ait a 
marked topographical feature of the country lying betweeo 
Verdun and the Ardennes; but immunity from ofaservatioD 
is not limited to this region, for a concentration oouM havY 
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been effected with equal secrecy at several points lower down 
the eastern frontier of France, and notably opposite the forty- 
mile gap between the entrenched camps of Toul and Epinal, 
where there would have been the same freedom from observa- 
tion and greater chances of tactical success. 

Having for whatever reason decided to attack the Verdun 
salient. General Falkenhayn did the best he could to ensure 
success by making no offensive move till he had collected in 
the vicinity of the intended place of attack what he conceived 
to be an overwhelming mass of guns, whose fire would crush 
French resistance beneath its weight and open the way for the 
German infantry to walk into Verdun, as last year they walked 
into PrzemysL The conditions, however, were different. The 
Russians were defeated in Galida because they had an insufii- 
dent supply of guns, rifles, and ammunition, but there is no 
such inequiJity as between the French and Germans in Lorraine. 
Starting on his march to Verdun without the initial superiority 
of maUrid which Hackensen had when he crossed the Dunajec, 
the German conunander in the first rush of his overpowering 
Attack drove the French out of their advanced positions by 
sheer weight of numbers, but when our Allies fell back on their 
reserves of men and guns, success no longer depended on 
material superiority, since in this respect equality had been 
established, but on the human fighting powers of the two 
opposing forces, and whenever Frenchman has met German in 
the open, during the present war, the result has never been 
doubtful. 

Verdun lends itself to defence in even a greater degree than 
does Metz. The advanced positions which the French evacuated 
under sudden pressure from the enemy were only taken up by 
General Sarrail to protect the town from distant bombardment, 
and it was always intended in the face of such an offensive as 
the Germans developed during the last week in February to 
abandon the outlying posts, remove the civil population from 
the town, and fall back on the first line of the permanent de- 
fences. After being driven back from their outlying positions 
during the first rush of the German offensive, the French, with 
one small exception, fell back on the identi(»d first line which 
was organised by General S^ de Rivieres as long ago as 1874, 
and which has since been brought up to modem date. Be- 
ginning on the left bank of the Meuse at Hill 988, north of 
^es, the line runs down the Cdte de TOie to the Meuse at 
(^umiires, and is taken up on the right bank by the Cdtes de 
Talou and Poivre, and thence along the Douaumont plateau 
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to Vaux, where it runs down the heights east of the Heose TaUey 
to Roaseller, and regains the river at Haudainville. The excep- 
tion mentioned above was the small salient driven into the 
line on the eastern end of the Cdte de TOie. The permanent 
forts, as designed in 1874, and afterwards constructed, have 
been recently dismantled by General Samul, who distributed 
their guns along the front for purposes of mobile defence, but 
the natural positions remain, and are as formidable as ever 
under the altered system of defence. 

If the Germans were to succeed in breaking through the 
outer line of defence, the French have a second and third line, 
both equally strong, to faU back upon, the second line extend- 
ing from the heights of MontzeviUe, on the left bank of the 
Meuse, along the ridge which touches the river at Chamv, 
where the line is prolonged on the right bank along the Cdte 
de Froide Terre to the Tavannes bluff which commands the 
Verdun-Hetz railway. Then in the third line is the Chaume 
position on the left bank, and on the right bank the BeUeville- 
St. Michel-Belrupt position with its continuous chain of fortified 
works extending down to the river as far as Fort Haudain- 
ville. *^ Before the Germans can enter Verdun each of the 
positions described above mil have to be carried at the point 
of the bayonet after guns and machine-guns have done their fdl 
work. How long tMs will take, and what the cost will be, 
the writer leaves others to surmise, his own opinion being that 
the task of winning through is impossible except at a ruinous 
sacrifice of life, which, if not actiudly prohibitive, cannot fail 
to have an exhaustive effect on available reserves, and con- 
sequently weaken the enemy^s powers of resistance in other 
parts of the front occupied." The above words, induded in 
inverted commas, were written on the 18th March for the artide 
contributed to the April number of the Fortnigkily Reoiem^ axKi 
are now requoted as the record of a correct prophecy. 

PoSmON ON THE TlORIS 

We left General Aylmer in the last chapter waiting for rein- 
forcements whilst he was facing the Turks in their strong posi- 
tion on the left bank of the Tigris, opposite Umm-d-Heona, 
from which he had failed to dislodge them in the battle of 
January 21st. On February 26th a despatch reached London 
from Mr. Candler, who said General Aylmer had thrown forward 
his trenches to mthin 600 yards of the Turkish position, and 
that a cheery message had been received fh>m General 
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Townshend, who had sufiBcient supplies for months to oome, 
and was confident of his ability to hold out till he was relieved. 
On the 28th the War Office announced that on the morning 
of the 22nd General Aylmer, advancing up the right bank* 
had bombarded the Turks on the left bank, and next day had 
continued his advance in order to bring a reverse fire to bear 
on the enemy's entrenchments. A further despatch* dated the 
26th, announced that there had been ^* an effective bombard- 
ment" of the Umm-el-Henna position* but whether it was 
sufficiently effective to turn the Turks out of their entrench- 
ments was not stated. On March 9th the War Ot&ce issued 
another communigui stating that General Aylmer had left his 
camp on Ifarch 6th and marched up the right bank of the river 
to the £s Sin position* which he unsuccessfully attacked on 
the 8th. According to General Aylmer's report of this battle 
the enemy suffered " very severely*" and was unable to make 
any counter-attack ; while the British casualties were moderate. 
Next day Sir Percy Lake telegraphed to say that General 
Aylmer's force* which was operating between seven and eight 
miles from the Tigris, had been obliged to fall back on the river, 
but whether the force went back to its original position at 
Umm-d-Henna* or to a camp nearer Es Sin, was not stated. 
Nothing more was heard of the force till March 15th, when a 
curiously vague telegram was received from Sir Percy Lake 
saying that the Turks had occupied an advanced post on the 
^gris* and a British column had been sent out before dawn 
pQ the 11th to attack it. The position, wherever it may have 
"^n, was assaulted, when, after ** bayoneting a considerable 
number of Turks, the colunm withdrew, carrying with it two 
Turkish officers and fifty men as prisoners." The operation 
^ an affair of outposts, and of no significance as reirards the 
mam issue. * 

Owing to the meagre and unsatisfying nature of the official 
imomiation which reached London from the Tigris at this time 
"^e pubKc began to be apprehensive for the fate of General 
iownshend and his gaUant troops. General Aylmer's attpmi^f. 
^;^Ueve the beleaguered force had clearly bE "oi?"^^ 
Je^dable TJrkishjmny standing bet/een Kut and^,„"^ 

of B^Q- ^ ^^ had been given time to strengthen the lin^ 

ft^ S" "^ r'*'" TV^ "^f*^"« ^*^^ Po^'«^ was heaves 
r^ Wore. General Townshend's force had bei^n ch..* 
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inevitable. Meanwhile the Government refused to state the 
number of casualties which had occurred in the Mesopotamia 
Field Force up to date, the inference being that they had been 
so heavy as to weaken public faith in the ability of oar anny 
to win through to victory. Ministers should dismiss aU such 
thoughts from their minds. The longer the list of casualtia 
the stronger will be the determination of the British peofde to 
see the campaign through to its victorious end. 

Campaign in Armenia 

While Sir Percy Lake's advance into Mesopotamia was bdoi 
held up by the Turks, who had at least six, and probably eight, 
divisions opposing him, the Russians were making rapid stxvies 
both in Armenia and Persia, and no longer made any secret 
of their intention to rescue the whole of Armenia from the 
Turkish yoke and co-operate with the British Army of the Tigris 
in seizing Baghdad. After the capture of Erz^um, Genenl 
Judenich sent three columns in pursuit of the Turks : one to* 
wards Erzingan, another along the direct road to Trebizond. 
while a third was ordered to follow the road to Rizeh and inter- 
cept the remnants of the Turkish army which was believed to 
be trjring to reach Trebizond by way of the Chorokh riva". Wc 
heard little about these three columns, their progress having 
been delayed by bad weather and by the difficult nature of the 
ground traversed ; but news came that on March 16th the first 
column occupied the town of Mamakhatun, sixty miles west of 
Erzerum and half-way to Erzingan, while the second coluino 
reached Ashkala at the end of February. The third struck the 
Chorokh at Ispir on the 26th of the same month. Arrived 
there, it found its further progress towards Rizeh was held up 
by the Tchanassdag Pass, 10,485 ft. above sea-levd, which at 
this time of year is impassable for bodies of troops Thereupon 
the Russians, having conmiand of the Black Sea, landed a forty 
on March 4th at Atina, sixty miles east of Trebizond, and next 
day seized Mapavra, a military station between Atina and Rizeh. 
On the 7th Rizeh was taken, and the Russians, continuing to 
advance along the coast road, threw the Turks back behind the 
river Kolopotamos, which is about ten miles west of that town 
and thirty from Trebizond. The fall of the latter place then 
became imminent. 

The Russian army, which had aU along been operating oo 
the left of General Judenich's central left, captured Hush oo 
February 18th, and then turned south towards Bitlis, which 
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was stormed on the night of March 2nd. Bitlis had been the 
scene of one of the worst of the recent Armenian massacres, and 
no quarter was given to the Kurds who were caught in the towiu 
The town is an important strategical point, for it lies on \he 
main high road from Erzerum to Baghdad, and commands the 
approaches to the Takhtali Pass from the south, thb pa&s 
being on the extreme eastern spurs of the Taurus range of 
mountains, which are abruptly brought to an end at Lake Van. 
BitHs is fifty miles from the nearest point on the Tigris, ISO 
miles from Nisibin, the present terminus of the Bagdad rail- 
way, and 150 from Mosul. U the Russians could reach Nisibin 
they would intercept the main Une of Turkish commonicatioD 
between Baghdad and Constantinople and get behind the 
Turkish army operating on the Tigris. 

Russian Advance in Persia 

Meanwhile, General Baratoff, the commander of the Russian 
Army of Persia, after consoUdating his position at Hamadan, 
advanced along the road to Kermanshah, and on February 
24th defeated the mongrel army which the Germans had organ- 
ised for the defence of the Bidesiurkh and Sakhne Passes, over 
which the road Ues to the town. Kermanshah was taken by storm 
on the 26th, and its garrison either put to the sword or sent 
as prisoners to Teheran to be dealt with by the Shah*s Govcni' 
ment. The Russian commander then lost no time in pushing 
his advance farther west, and occupied the town of Bjirind on 
March 11th. Karind, 140 miles from Baghdad, and 5850 ft 
above sea-levd, is situated on the top of the heights nHiich con- 
stitute the Great Divide between the plains of Persia and those 
of Mesopotamia. From this point the caravan road to Baghdad 
gradually descends through the Tak-i-girren and other passes 
to Khanikin, the Turco-Persian frontier town, which is fortr- 
five miles from Karind, and ninety-five 6t>m Baghdad. When 
Khanikin has been reached the difficult part of the joumev to 
Baghdad comes to an end, for thenceforward the road nms 
through open and well-cultivated country tiU it reaches the 
Tigris. 

Triumphant pssans are out of place till the battle is won, bat 
none the less we owe our congratulations to the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, who planned his Armenian and Persian campaii^ 
with a correct appreciation of the great issues at stake, and then 
launched his troops on their way just when their co-operatioo 
was wanted by his British Allies on the Tigris. What we were 
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unable to do for Russia when we failed to open a way for her 
ships through the Straits of the Dardanelles, Russia is now 




doing for herself by the masterly strokes of strategy which have 
followed one after the other in rapid succession during the past 
two months. The time cannot be far distant when the army 
^f General Baratoff will link up that of Sir Percy Lake, and by 
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so doing secuie a free outlet for Russian trade into the PcrsiaD 
Gulf .^ This is not quite the same thing as an outlet into the 
Mediterranean Sea, but it is a step towards that further and 
fuller co-operation of effort which will eventually deliver Con- 
stantinople into the hands of the Allied Powers. 

This is not a local but a world-wide war, and we must wage 
it on that understanding. A successful decision in the west 
will not stop the war; we want successful decisions everywheit 
to do that. The aim of the Allied Powers is to contract the 
area^of country occupied by the enemy and draw the blockading 
ring closer and closer round the Central Powers till we hare 
throttled them. The subjugation of Turkey is a first necessaiy 
step in this direction; others will follow in due course. Our 
task is heavy, but all the more for that reason is it worthy. We 
are up against an implacable foe, who will fight till his power 
to fight any longer is taken from him. The German peopk 
want peace, but peace on their own conditions, and these the 
Allied Powers will never accept. This is a war a ouiraneCj 
which German victories only prolong, while a series of dedsire 
German defeats will bring it to an end. 

^ Wh«D these words were written there was every hope that Knt would be 
relieved, and that a joint Anglo-Rnssian advanoe on naghdad would tha 
take plaoe. Qeneral Barato£f, with oonunendable energy, lutd dcme his shut 
of the task, and was waiting for General Avlmer to do his. UnfortuiatsiT 
he let his chance of success shp from his hanos on the 8th March, whso, Qmw% 
to a grievous miscarriage of arrangements, his force was thrown bsck from 
£s Sinn just when victory was witmn his grasp. 
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March l%th to April ISth 
1916 

The bftttle round Verdun — ^Fmilmre of Gennan sttack»— Heavy enemy loflses — 
FontiGn on the TlgriB — General Qorringe capturee the Felahieh defeaoee 
—Turke retreat to Sanna-i-Yat— Failnre of General Gorrinffe's attack- 
Critical poaitkm of General Townahend— Extension of the British front 
in I^ani^— Oapinre of trenches in the St. Eloi salient— Compazison be- 
tween British and German infantry tactics — General Kuropatkin takes 
the ollenaiTe— General Bnisilo£f relieves General lyanoff— Bnseians in 
Armsnia and Pewia^-Campaign in Gennan East Africa. 

Battle of Vebbun 

DuKiNO the period covered by this chapter the battle round 
Verdun continued with a fury which increased rather than 
diminished with each successive German defeat. Beaten first 
on one side of the Meuse and then on the other, the Germans 
^^W and again returned to the attack with a persistent deter- 
inination, which they had never before shown when baffled in 
their immediate object, and which can only be accounted for 
by the high value they set on the accomplishment of their 
purpose to capture the great French fortress which bars their 
wy to Paris. 

The sketch drawn to illustrate this chapter (see p. 821) covers 
the whole ground over which fighting took place during the 
period under review, from Vaux on tlie east of the Meuse to 
Avocourt on the west. Allowing for enclaves, the fighting 
iront was less than 25 miles in length, and along this front 
the Germans concentrated, at the end of March, 24| divisions, 
16 of which were on the right bank of the river and 8| on 
the left.i The following is the approximate order of battle 
^^ left to right, as modified by the redistribution of units 
which took place since the battle began.* 

J These daUare those famished to the Military Correspondent of The Tinus 
'^/he IVenclk General SUff. 

, This order of battle takes no aeoonnt of the Gennan troops which are 
!j^^ the Meose between Haadonont and St. Mihiel, and which comprise the 
^BsTftriAQ Corps, the 33rd Resenre Diyision, and the 0th Landwehr iHTision 
-«x diTiilons in alL 

319 
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Left wing on the Woevre plain. 
(4 Divisions.) 



Oentral Army, Gdte de Talou to Vaux. . 
(12 Divisions.) 



Right wing, west of the Meuse. 
(8i Divisions.) 



Bavarian Ersats Diviskm. 

15th Corps (2 DivisSona). 

A Division from the Rnaaan front 
* 6th Reewve Corps (2 Diviwms). 

7th Reserve Corps (3 DivinoBa). 

121st, 68th, 113th Divisions. 

18th Corps, temporarily witbdnn 
to refit. 

3rd Corps, temporarily wifthdrawo to 
refit. 

10th Reserve Corps (2 DivisiaDs). 

6th Reserve Corps (2 Divis&onfl). 

192nd Bri^e. 

11th Bavarian Division. 

2nd Landwehr Division. 
, 16th Corps (2 Divisions). 



Twenty-four and a half divisions, with their attendant 
artillery, would give an approximate yield of half a million of 
men distributed over a front of 25 miles, or about 20,000 men 
to the mile. So large a concentration on so narrow a front 
is unprecedented in war, and accounts for the interminaUe 
relays of men which were sent, one after the other, in what 
the Paris communiquis described as *^ never-ending waves" 
against the French positions. 

Fighting both by day and night was nearly continuous 
throughout the month, the enemy's principal efforts being 
directed on the west of the Meuse against Hills 295 (Mort 
HoiQme) and 804, which stand out Uke a pair of t¥dns, domi- 
nating all the approaches to Verdun from the west, and pit- 
venting the Germans getting their batteries into paation on 
the Cdte de I'Oie in order to enfilade the French entrenchments 
on the right bank. Given possession of these two hills, and 
the C6te de Poivre, the central pivot of the Verdun defences, 
will at once come under fire from the Cdte de I'Oie, which is 
neutralised by the domination of the Hort Honmie batteries. 
The Germans were firmly established in the Corbeaux Wood 
but when they tried to debouch they were met by " curtains'* 
of artillery fiie, which speedily sent them back to cover. The 
fate of Verdun always depended upon the possession of Hills 
804 and 295. 

The following is a brief risumi of the operations which took 
place round Verdun after the 18th March, when the record 
was broken off in the last chapter. On that day the Frencb 
front was approximately as shown by the dotted line on the 
sketch, two salients jutting out into the German lines «t 
B^thincourt and Halancourt. The first task which the German 
commander set himself to perform was to straighten out these 
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two salients so as to enable him to use the villages of Bethin- 
court and Malancourt as offensive points d'appui for attacking 
Hills 295 and 804. The Malancourt salient was first attacked. 
On March 20th the French positions north of the Avooomt- 
Malancourt road were assaulted all along the line occupied 
and during the night German infantry detachments succeeded 
in fighting their way into the south-eastern part of Avoooart 
Wood, but failed to debouch from cover when they came 
under fire from Hills 287 and 804. On the next day Hill 9M 
was submitted to a violent bombardment with the hope of 
silencing the French guns, but the bombardment faUed in it> 
object, for when the Germans tried to debouch from Avocourt 
Wood on the 22nd they were unable to reach even the k)wer 
slopes of the hill, and only succeeded, during the night, in 
occupying a small knoll on the south-west of Malancouit. 
Then there was a period of comparative calm, which was ooiy 
broken by the continuous bombardment, and which lasted till 
March 28th, on which day the German commander attacked 
the Hauoourt-Malancourt front from the west, but was beaten 
off. Returning to the attack on the 29th, and emphymc 
large masses of men, the Germans succeeded in setting foot in 
an advanced work north of Malancourt, and subsequently i:: 
capturing two houses in the village. The German gain ws 
however, neutraUsed by a French success in Avocourt Wood 
when our Allies, taking the offensive, recaptured the soutih 
eastern comer of the wood, and stormed the Avocourt redoubt 
which had been strongly fortified by the Germans. Fully ali^« 
to the tactical value of this wood, which flanks the diit(t 
approach to Hill 804, the German commander endeavoured to 
recover possession of it by a series of violent countcr-attacb. 
which were continued during the night, but without suocts. I 
" All the German assaults were repulsed by our curtain snlj 
machine-gun fire, and by the fire of our infantry, which caifiei 
great havoc in the ranks of the enemy, especially in front ci 
the Avocourt redoubt, where the Germans left heaps 
corpses."^ On the 80th there was a lull in the fi^tio| 
throughout the day, but during the night the Germans launched 
a series of mass attacks against Malancourt fix>m three sid^ 
when, after a desperate struggle, which lasted till morning w 
cost the enemy " heavy sacrifices," the French evacuated the 
village, and fell back on the heights overlooking it on the 
south. The village was gained by the Germans, but at a co^ 
which paralysed the German offensive for some days to conK- 
^ P^8 official comfniMt^ii^ 12 noon, March SOih. 
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On Friday, March 81st, the battle was renewed, not against 
Hill 804, but in other sectors of the front. Towards six in the 
evening, after a violent bombardment of Hort Homme, the 
Gennans made another attempt to reach this hill, which has 
so often defied their efforts to capture it. Two strong infantry 
attacks were made without any results. During the first 
attack the Germans set foot, for a brief space of time, in the 
French advanced trenches, but a counter-attack drove them 
back to their Unes, and the second assault broke down firom 
the start. V^iile this battle was in {nrogress west of the 
Meuse, the Germans began a new and simultaneous offensive 
on the east of the river, directed against the French positions 
between Fort Douaumont and Vaux village, with the object 
of getting a footing in the Bois de la Caillette and pushii^ a 
salient into the French Unes at this point so as to threaten our 
Allies' position on both the Douaumont and Vaux plateaux. 
After what the Paris communiquS of April 1st described as an 
'"extremely violent bombardment," when the night was well 
advanced the Germans launched two successive attacks in 
large numbers organised in phalanx formation, the first of 
which was turned back by the French fire before it reached our 
Allies' trenches. The second column, following close on the 
first, was more successful, for after a keen struggle the Germans 
succeeded in gaining a footing in the western part of the village 
of Vaux, which up to that time had been in French possession. 
Next day the battle was continued by an attempt on the part 
of the Gennans to advance up the ravine between Fort Douau- 
mont and Vaux, but this came to nothing. On Sunday, 
Aiffil 2nd, the struggle was renewed with increased intensity, 
and at one time the situation became critical, for the Germans 
succeeded in pushing their way into the Bois de la Caillette 
and threatening the rear of the French positions immediately 
south of Fort Douaumont. Always sparing of his men except 
in case of necessity, when he heard of tiie danger General 
Petain ordered General Balfourier, who by his brilliant counter- 
stroke saved the situation on February 28th, to take the 
offensive and recapture the wood. The operation was success- 
fully carried out, and by nightfall on Monday, April 8rd, the 
French had not only cleared the wood of the Germans, but had 
reoocupied the western part of the village of Vaux. Refusing 
to accept defeat, the German ccMnmander collected his troops 
for a final strug^e, and at 8 p.m. on the 4th deUvered a strong 
attack on the French lines 800 metres to the south of the village 
of Douaumont. The attack was a complete failure. ** The 
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successive waves of assault, which were followed by small 
attacking columns, were mown down by our curtain fire, and 
had to retreat in disorder towards the Bois du Chauffour, od 
which our artillery concentrated its fire, inflicting considerable 
losses on the enemy." ^ 

This defeat brought to a temporary end the German offensire 
against the Douaumont-Vaux position. After four days of 
continuous fighting, in which many thousands of lives were 
sacrificed, the position of the opposing forces remained mt- 
altered. The German losses must have been enormous. 
^' Officers who have arrived from Verdun," wrote the military 
critic of the Matin newspaper, " unanimously agree that last 
Friday's attack on the slopes of Fort Vaux was a veritable 
record in the way of casualties. The Germans were literally 
mown down by the French fire. Entire ranks fell, and 
avalanches of dead and dying rolled down the slopes, and lay 
in big grey heaps at the bottom. When the formation of the 
ground checked them, the attackers climbed over the bodies 
of their dead comrades till they were tired, and the assault 
stopped before the horror of these mountains of corpses." 

On April 11th the Germans made one more attempt to 
break tlurough the French line in this locality, but it had no 
better success than any of the others, and the position then 
relapsed into one of stalemate, both sides being entrenched, 
and neither able to obtain any advantage over the other. 

Baffled on the east bank of the Metise, the Germans oDce 
more transferred their activities to the west of the river, and 
on the night of April 5th directed two separate attacks, one 
against the village of Bethincourt, on the road to Mort Homme, 
and a second against Haucourt, which Ues at the foot of Hill 
287. The attack on Bethincourt broke down, but after "'re- 
peated reverses and bloody sacrifices" the German infantry 
succeeded in fighting their way into Haucourt, though the 
possession of the village was not worth the cost of its capture; 
for when the enemy^s columns attempted to storm Hill S87 on 
the 7th the attack completely collapsed, the Germans not being 
able to advance beyond the foot of the slopes, which remained 
in French possession. Finding the B^tUncourt salient un- 
tenable except at a useless sacrifice of life, the French evacuated 
the village on the night of April 8th, and established a new tnd 
continuous line of defence extending from the Avooouit Wood 
along the foot of the slopes west of Hill 804 to a point north- 
east of Haucourt, where the line turns east across the CAte dc 
^ Paria communiqui, 11 p.m., April 4Ui. 
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rOie to Cumidres, leaving Hill 295 (Hort Homme) on the 
south. It will be seen that the effect of this retirement was 
to create a new salient round Hill 804, which occupies a com- 
manding position in the centre of the French enclave. 

On April 9th a general action took place along the whole of 
this new line from Avocourt to Cumi^Ks. The German attack 
eveT3rwhere broke down, and at night General Petain was able 
to announce that he had inflicted a ** sanguinary defeat " on 
the enemy. At the end of the day the German infantry 
gained a footing in some of the French advanced trenches on 
the slopes of Mort Homme, but this slight gain had no effect 
on the general situation. The attack was renewed on the 
10th and 11th, but without any appreciable result for the 
Germans, the French line of defence remaining intact as approxi- 
mately indicated on the sketch drawn on page 821. 

" In war, predictions are more often than not falsified by 
subsequent events, but in the case of the struggle for Verdun 
the prophet has the recorded results of a two-months* battle 
to guide his judgment. Unless some unlikely complication 
arises, it is within the truth to say that the Germans are 
pinned to their positions outside Verdun without any prospect 
of reaching their goal. The fate of the fortress was reedly 
decided on February 26th, when General Balfourier delivered 
that memorable counter-stroke which broke the strength of 
the German attack. From that day till now the power of the 
enemy's offensive has been steadily diminishing, while that of 
the French defensive has been increasing. For the Germans 
everything depended on the continuity of their first rush, and 
when that was checked at Douaumont the game was up. On 
the lowest calculation, the German casualties up to April 1st 
amounted to 200,000 killed and wounded men, and, except at 
Douaumont, which was reached before the French had recovered 
from their surprise, the enemy has not secured a footing on any 
one of the French positions which constitute the first line of 
the Verdun defences. The German defeat is incontestable.'' ^ 

Campaign in Mesopotamia 

The situation on the Tigris on April 15th was not as satis- 
factory as it might have been. Our troops, including those 
of the beleaguer^ garrison at Kut, did not number more than 
three, or at most four, divisions, and they were fighting some 

* Written on the 18th April for the artiole which appeared in the Fortt^ighUy 
iiewewonthelstMay. 
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250 to 800 miles from the sea-base, with only water transport 
available for bringing up supplies. The Tigris, as always 
happens in the spring, had overflowed, and the inundations 
were spreading on both banks of the river, impeding opexations 
and increasing the difficulties of conmiunication. The Turks 
were better off, being within easy distance of Bagdad, lAaA 
had been turned into a large supply depot, and was being 
constantly replenished from Constantinople. They had at 
least six divisions in position on the Tigris, our troc^ being 
outnumbered by two to one. The Turks, moreover, were 
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standing on the defensive, while the British troops 
necessarily attacking in order to raise the siege of Kut. 

Attention was caUed in the last chapter to General Aylmei^s 
defeat on March 8th, when he attempted to turn the right of 
the Turkish position at Es Sinn. The movement was a bold 
one, and deserved a better fate, for it took the Turks by sur- 
prise, the three attacking colunms all reaching their destina- 
tion opposite the DujaiLah redoubt (see sketch) at 5 son. 
Unfortunately, though the staff arrangements were excdknU 
for some reason which has never been yet officially explained 
the attack, which ought to have been launched at dawn, w 
delayed till 12 noon, by which time the effects of the surprise 
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huid worn off, and the l^nfcs had kHmed i 

the threatened point. It is imdcistDod tkat 

ilid not leadi Es Sinn belbie nooB, bat an 

fequired to show why the guMxa l ittbetr on tke spot did 

take the battk into his own hnMk» wad attack tiie Tasks aft 

daybreak without waiting for oidos^ Mi 

|ir}H) accompanied the expedition to Es Srnn. * 

jaocount of the operation, bat he threw no Echt 

of the defeat ^dnch led to the supcmaMun of ' 

by Sir Geofge Gorringe. 

On taking over the uawninil of the Tism Aimf Cdrpa; 
General Gorringe had at his ditpmnl two ckrinoaa. the itd 
and 18th, the former, oommanded b^- Major-Gewoal Keaaj, 
operating on the right hank of the Tigris, and the btter on 
the left bank. The name of the IJUi Diriaoa commander 
was not mentioned in any oflkial cananDtafnr,^ bat General 
Gorringe was biwMM4f present with this d i»ai op cfamng the 
fighting on the left bank. At 5 ajn. on Apnl 5th 
Gorringe began his operations for the relief of Knt b^ 
ing the Turidsh advanced poatiotts at Unmul H mum 
attack was soocessful, and by 7 ajn. the whole of the enefliy's 
five Unes of entrendmients were in his hands. Sdnoltaneoasij 
with this attack General Keary ndraneed op the right bank of 
the river with the 9id Division, and stomed the Turkish 
trendies opposite the Fdahieh position. He subseqnentlj 
beat off a eoiintcr-attad: nineh was laiinched against him in 
the afternoon. Felahieh then eame nnder enfilade fire from 
General Keary's guns, and General Gofringe, eontinoing his 
advance north of the river, had no difficohy in storming the 
Turkish pootion, idnch was in his hands by 8 p jn. 

This was a sucoessfol day's work, hot the defeated Turks 
fell back on the Sanna-i-Tat defences, some six miles up-stieam 
from Umm-el-Henna, and were reinforced from reserves at 
Es Sinn. These ddenoes eonstitated a strong defensive 
position extending for two miks on either side of the Tigris, 
the right resting on the belt of marshy groond ^dneh runs 
parallel to the river for more than twelve n^es from near Orah 



1 Dumg tbe Duthneflei eBBpugii the 13tk Diriaon «m ooBmsadad br 
llAJor.GeD€fsl F. C. Shftw, OB^ who 
mtbeaeldinDeoeaiberl914»«id m 

for hia Mrrioes in the Gftlfipoli Fen ^ ^ 

pointed Director of Home Defflnoe in ^igU*w| It hMM once been aeoertained 
that lUjor-Geneml P. 8. Mnode, C.B.* C.M.O.. D^.O^ wbo hne feeently 
raooeeded Sir Percy I^ke m ConfluuMiflr*in-€hiif, took the 13th Diriiioa 
to Meeopotftmin. 



nw, CB^ who VM promoted for distinguiBhed ierrice 
'1914»end wae Ughff commended bj Sir Inn Hamilton 
3e%oli Feninn]*, but tins General bee since been en- 
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to Es Sinn, and the left on the Suwekie Harsh, which at the 
time of year is an impassable lake. By April 15th this four- 
mile front had been contracted owing to the overflow from thf 
Tigris, the inundations having added to the defensive power 
of the position by reducing ti^e assailable area, and enabling 
the Turks to concentrate their men and guns on a narrow 
front. It is hardly surprising that when General Gorrin|?e 
attacked the position under these conditions on April 9th be 
failed to carry it. After his failure the floods increased, and 
on the 12th a hurricane, accompanied by torrents of rain. 
swept over the district. On the afternoon of that day, 
continuing to press his attack, General (yorringe forced 
back the enemy on the right bank for a distance varyinf 
from one and a half to three miles, the troops having to cross 
an inundated belt of land from 500 to 1200 yards wide, inter- 
sected by deep irrigation gullies, which impeded their move- 
ments. On the same day some of the enemy's trenches oo 
the left bank at Sunna-i-Yat were inundated, the Turks having 
to take up new positions, and being heavily pimished by the 
British fire on their way back. 

The position on April 15th was this : General Townshend. 
with the remnants of the 6th Division, which had lost between 
6000 and 7000 men at and since the battle of Ctesiphon, had 
been shut up in Kut for 180 days, and had no chance of break- 
ing his way through the investing lines unless help could 
come from outside. His way out of the Tigris loop, in which 
he was imprisoned, as will be seen frt)m the sketch drawn for 
this chapter, was blocked by the river on the east, south, and 
west,^ and by the Turkish fortifications on the north. These 
fortifications consisted of a line of nine redoubts connected 
together by communication trenches, with a second line of 
works bcMnd the first line. Supposing the Sunna-i-Yat 
position to have been either flooded out or captured, there 
remained the Es Sinn position to be forced, and, after General 
Aylmer's experiences on March 8th, it was dear that this was 
no easy task. Strong as this Une of defence was when General 
Townshend forced it on his way to Ctesiphon, it had since 
been enormously strengthened, and opposed a formidahle 
sixteen-mile barrier to the advance of the relieving army, the 
right flank resting on the Shatt-el-Hai, which was fuO to 
overflowing, and the left on the Suwada Marsh. When the 

^ General Townahend at one time had poflsession of the liqnorioe £»ctofT« 
the riffht bank of the Tigris on the western side of the loop, but this was •ttb■^ 
qaently given up. 
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facts of the situation were known at home it was felt that Kut 
was doomed, owing to the inabiUty of the relieving force to 
win its way through to the beleaguered garrison. The last 
phase of these inglorious operations will be reserved for the 
next chapter. 

The Western Front 

Two notable events occurred at this time on the British 
front : the extension of the front occupied, and the capture of 
two lines of trenches in the German salient at St. Eloi. The 
first of these events took place early in March, when a British 
relieved a French Corps in occupation of that part of the 
Allies' front which Ues between Loos and Arras. The British 
line then extended in unbroken continuity for some eighty 
miles or more, from Pilken, opposite Boesinghe, on the Yser 
Canal, down to the Somme, a few miles south of Albert. No 
formal announcement of this extension was made in either the 
British or French communiqiiiSf but in his despatch of March 
23rd Sir Douglas Haig incidentally mentioned the activity of 
the British artillery in the region of Souchez, and it was after- 
wards ascertained that British replaced French troops as 
indicated above, thus setting free a French corps to reinforce 
the army fighting round Verdun. 

The capture of the German trenches in the St. Eloi salient 
took place on March 27th, when, after the explosion of a mine 
which destroyed a large portion of the first line trench, two 
battalions of the Northumberland FusiUers and Royal FusiUers 
nished the shattered trench and made prisoners of the defenders. 
So impetuous was the attack, and so determined were the 
Fusiliers to win through, that, after breaking into the first 
trench along a front of some 600 yards, they also rushed the 
second line trench, driving the defenders back to the support- 
i^ trenches, which were a thousand yards in rear. 

^' Before the big scatter of earth had come down," wrote the 
^ar correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, "our men were 
away. In spite of their heavy packs they went onward over 
their parapets with a rush like a football team in a straight 
line down to the goal. Two battalions of men got away so 
quickly that they were out of their own trenches before the 
enemy's machine-guns had opened fire on our parapet. Only 
a minute or so after the last rumbling of the mine explosions 
there was a steady swish of bullets from German machines on 
each side of the salient, which was a wreckage of earth and 
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hiimaxi dibriSf but they were too late. The Fusiliers were vcfl 
forward beyond their line, and were already flinging themselves 
upon the barbed wire in the enemy's position. They did not 
stop to cut the wire. It would have meant death to be beki 
up for that long work. The leading men stormed through it. 
and over it, tearing their clothes and their hands, and getting 
over each others' shoulders, flinging themselves into the trench 
in one great jumbled mass of human energy." 

This was only an outpost affair, in which not more than two 
battalions were engaged, but the success achieved shows wiiat 
possibilities there were in firont of our troops when the next 
offensive on a large scale was attempted with a strat^icai 
object in view. Such attempts were made at Neuve Chapdk 
and Lobs, and failed for well-ascertained causes which are 
known to be preventable. The inability of the Germans to 
break through the French Unes at Verdun must not be accepted 
as prohibitive of other attempts made under different tactical 
conditions, and in localities where the topograj^cal circimh 
stances are more favourable for the attacking side. The 
Germans could not have chosen a less vulneraUe point than 
Verdun for the supreme effort, which they put forth for so long 
without €U!hieving any substantial results. Their tactical 
methods, moreover, never gave any promise of success. Hack- 
ing tactics in massed formations are ill-suited for the attack of 
a position defended by present-day quick-firing guns. The 
" curtain " * of artillery fire is too positively death-dealing to 
give the phalanx any chance of life when there is a dear fidd 
of fire, as is the case at Mort Homme. The success of the 
phalanx depends upon the weight of its shock, but when its 
progress has been arrested before it can deliver its blow it 
ceases to be useful for the purposes of the tactical offensive. 

The British method of infantry attack, as devdoped since 
the South African War, is as elastic as the German is rigid. 
Success depends not on the cohesion of the mass, but on the 
initiative of the individual. At St. EUoi the Fusiliers did not 
wait to be driven; they went of their own accord, at their 
own pace, in their own way, just as football players make for 
their own goal. When once the attack is launched, our men 

^ It should be explained what U meant by ** ourtam *' fire in its appBretine 
to artillery fighting. The range is first obtained with trial shots, sAd aft«r 
verification by the Datterr observers, salvoes of shraj^el shell are fired at tbe 
rate of some twelve to fifteen a minute, the effect bemg to draw a practicallj 
impenetrable curtain of shrapnel bullets across the ground over which tk 
attacking column is advancing. 
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re trained to act for themselves instead of waiting for orders. 
Ictory comes from below rather than from above. When 
rganisation and training have done their work, the soldier is 
-ee to do his. The struggle is one between Grerman collectivism 
ad British individualism. Mass formations have no place in 
be British S3rstem of attack. Numbers are as necessary as 
ver, but numbers alone will not ensure success when organisa- 
ion is faulty and training imperfect. 

Eastern Theatre of War 

A sudden and unexpected Russian offensive, which gave the 
^rmans a good deal of concern, took pl€U!e at the beginning 
if the third week in March on that part of the eastern frontier 
fhich came under the temporary jurisdiction of General 
(uropatkin, who recently relieved G^eneral Ruszky in command 
►f the northern group of the Russian armies.^ The movement 
-wluch began on March 21st, when the Russians crossed the 
[^na in great force near Jacobstadt— came to an abrupt end 
luring the last few days of the month, when the thaw setting 
n flooded the country and put a stop to all movements of 
-f^ps. General Kuropatkin must have foreseen the thaw. 
Mid in taking the offensive probably had no other intention 
than to test the strength of the German defences and ascertain 
where weak points were to be found. He set his troops in 
(notion not only in the Jacobstadt region, but also in the lake 
district south of Dwinsk, between Lakes Drisviata and Narotch, 
where severe fighting, lasting over a week, took place, which 
ended advantageously for the Russians, but without leading 
to any material change in the strategical position. In the 
course of the fighting, which took the form of a series of recon- 
naissances in force, the Russian commander ascertained that 
the German defences were all of the same type, consisting of a 
triple line of trenches provided with steel bomb-proof shelters, 
and armed with abundance of machine-guns protected by wire 
entanglements of great depth. On their side the Grcrmans 
discovered that the Russian armies had recuperated their 
5»tTength during the winter halt, and were well equipped with 
S^*ns and munitions. 

On April 4th General Ivanoff , the conqueror of Galicia before 
't was retaken by the Germans, and who had been in charge of 
the southern group of Russian armies for twenty months, 

. |q August 1016 Geaeral Russky wm Boffioiently reooTered from illness to 
p ^Dw to resume his command, and General Kuropatkin was then appointed 
^^wnor-General of Turkestan. 
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resigned his command on the gromids of ill-health, and was 
succeeded by General Brussiloff, the conmiander of the 8th 
Army. Before retiring from the field he had the satisfactioc 
of reporting the capture of the bridge-head at Mikhahchr, 
three miles up the Dniester from Uscieczko. The Austmib 
set great value on this bridge-head, and defended it with 
imusual tenacity, only abandoning the position when attacked 
by overwhelming numbers. The defenders cut their wiv 
through Uscieczko to Zaleszczyki, which remained in Aostiuii 
possession, but from some miles below Uscieczko up to tbe 
mouth of the Strypa both banks of the Dniester were in Rassiio 
hands. General Ivanoff's retirement from active command 
was a great loss to the Russian Army, but the Emperor appoint^ 
him a member of the Council of the Empire, and in that capadt} 
his services will still be available for administrative or advborv 
work. 

There was little news at this time from either Persis or 
Armenia. The Russian force which landed at Atina, on the 
Black Sea coast, on March 4th, reached the Kara Dere, twenty 
miles from Trebizond, and entrenched itself on the right bani 
of that river. The garrison of Trebizond was reinforced by 
troops sent by sea from Constantinople, and convoyed bv the | 
BreslaUy which imexpectedly reappeared in the Black Se&. 
According to reports from Petrograd the place was held by 
three Turkish Divisions, but the defences of the town were not | 
believed to be in a good condition to resist attack. 

The Russian Army moving south from Lake Van towards 
the Tigris made slow progress since the capture of Bitlis on 
March 2nd. There was reason at this time to believe that tk i 
Turks had concentrated a considerable force along the liiK | 
Diarbekr-Nisibin-Mosul, and this accounted for the delay ui 
the Russian advance. Meanwhile, nothing definite was htn^ 
of General Baratoff, commanding the Russian Army in Persu. I 
since his occupation of the town of Karind, 140 miles from 
Baghdad, on March 11th. It became clear that our troops on 
the Tigris would have to rely on their own efforts without 
expecting help from our Russian Allies. 

Campaign in German East Africa 
It will here be convenient to give some account of th* I 
operations in German East Africa, the last remaining Gennftn 
colony to come imder British subjugation. After Oie unfor- 
timate affair of Tanga in the autunm of 1914, the British troop> 
in l^t Africa were ordered to stand on the defensive tJi 
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arrangem^its could be made for an offensiTe campaign. From 
time to tizne the Germans threatened to raid the Uganda 
railway, but Major-General M. J. llghe, CJ3., who was sent 
from India to command the troops, had sufficient forces at his 
disposal to protect the line, and for more than fifteen months 
the position was one of stalemate. Towards the end of last 
year South African troops began to arrive at Mombasa, and by 
the middle of February General Smuts, who had been appointed 




to succeed General Smith-Dorrien when that officer was 
invalided, was ready to take the offensive. Aware of the 
intended invasion, and of the direction from which it would 
come along the Voi-Taveta railway, the German commander 
had concentrated the bulk of his force, the strength of which 
vas reported to be about 80,000, in the Kilimanjaro district, 
and had selected the Kitovo hills as the place where he intended 
to make his stand. The position taken up was naturally a 
strong one owing to the steepness of the spurs, and the difficulty 
of finding a way through the dense woods which cover the hills. 
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General Smuts opened the campaign on March 7th, when hf 
seized the passages over the Lumi river and sent on Genenl 
Van de Venter to occupy Taveta, which he did on the 9tL 
Moving with great rapidity he attacked the enemy in tk 
Kitovo position on the 11th, and after an obstinate struggle, 
lasting till midnight, compelled the German tioo^ to (all 
back on Kahe, whence they made their way to fresh positioih 
on the Rufii river. The retirement was hastened by the 
appearance of Major-Grcneral J. M. Stewart with a mounted 
brigade, which hcul made its way from Longido round the 
north side of Mount Kilimanjaro, and reached the Moshi- 
Arusha road on the morning of March 12th. The retirement 
took place just in time to save the force from being surrounded. 
After this victory General Smuts detached a brigade under 
General Van de Venter to secure the Arusha district, while 
with his main force he followed up the Germans, who were 
retreating to the south. Moshi was occupied on March 13tb 
and Arusha on the 20th. Continuing his advance, Geneni 
Van de Venter, on the night of the 4th-5th April, surprised ind 
surrounded an enemy's force of some 500 men at Old Ui- 
kissale, thirty miles south-west of Arusha, and took the whole 
nimiber as prisoners. Meanwhile, General Smuts attacked tin 
enemy on the Rufu river on the 21st, and drove him out of 
his positions, his retreat being nearly intercepted by a mounted 
brigade, which had made a forced march from Moshi. Both 
at Kitovo and on the Rufu the German troops, chiefly composed 
of natives, were well commanded, and managed to extricatr 
themselves from difficult positions without being surrounded. 

General Smuts has maintained his reputation as a leader 
in the field, and has more than justified his selection to sQ^ 
ceed General Smith-Dorrien. His campaign was carefnlly 
planned and brilliantly executed. By the &st week in Apnl 
the Germans had been twice decisively defeated, and wm 
in full retreat with no avenue of escape open to them. Thar 
position was hopeless, for there was no neutral territory in 
which they could take refuge. Dar es Salaam and the railway 
to Lake Tanganyika have now been occupied, and all thtt 
remains to be done is to hunt down the refugees, and cnsk 
any attempt to carry on guerilla operations. Gennaoy his 
now been deprived of her last foothold in Afirica. 

The outlook is improving. We have put our armour on. 
With two and a half milUons in the field and more toooiDe,oor 
beUigerent power will soon be felt by land as wdl as bjr s<^ 
We are on the eve of big events, which cannot be k>ng ddij^ 
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The goal of effcurt is ever betee vk We «e tigfrting for aH 
that is worth Kving for — Ikcuiu B i to caoBt wtdftout the rrawtant 
menace of war hanging over oar heads. The Giiimii Cbatt- 
cellor asked us to name o«v peace eooditiaasv wad the Fhme 
Minister has done so. The dcciai f c d^eat of the 
Army is the first and only coDditkM& which mattm, 
when that has heok arrniii|i l iA ed tfaor will be Dothing left to 
fight about, and peace wiB come of its own aeeord. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

April ISth to May ISth 
1916 

General Goixinge attacks the Turks at Saxma-i-Tat — ^Faila to win through— 
Causes of failure — Fall of Kut — Causes of the British surreoder—BamooB- 
bility of the " Higher Command *' — Oampaiffn in Armenia — Oaptnxe of IVebi* 
zona — Its use to the Russian Army — ^Turks concentrate on the line Disr- 
bekr-Eninian-Baiburt — Russians menace the Turkish oommonicatiou 
with Baghdad — General Baratoff advances to ELasr-i-Shirin — ^His retreti 
into Perna — ^Position round Verdun — Continuous German atta^»~Per* 
sistence of the Crown Prince of Germany — Extension of the Britaah frost 

The Fall of Kut 

In the middle of Apiil General Townshend's force was in a 
precarious condition, having been closely invested for four and 
a half months in a narrow loop of the IHgris, from which there 
was no way of escape except by breaking through the powerful 
Une of Turkish fortifications which faced the British encamp- 
ment on the north. Lieut.-General Sir George Gorringe, who 
was attempting to relieve his beleaguered colleague at Kut, 
succeeded, as was seen in the last chapter, in driving the Turb 
out of their entrenchments at Unmi-el-Henna and Felahieh, 
but he failed to capture the Sanna-i-Yat position when he 
attacked it on April 9th. After this failure the 8rd Divtstoa 
of the Tigris Corps, under General Keary, advanced up th^ 
right bank of the river, and on the 12th April forced the enemy 
back over a distance var3dng between one and a half and three 
miles. On the 15th, 16th, and 17th further progress was 
made on the right bank, and the situation seemed hopeful as 
General Keary had reached a position from which his guns could 
enfilade the Sanna-i-Yat defences and support another fronUl 
attack by the 18th Division, which had all along been opemtiDg 
on the left bank of the river. 

This was the high-water mark of General Keary's advanor. 
for the Turkish commander, seeing his danger in time to avert 
it, called up reinforcements from £s Sinn and on the 18th made 
a determined coimter-attack on the 8rd British Division with 
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a force estimated at 10,000 men. The attack began at 7 p.m. 
and was continued throughout the night till 4.80 a.m. The 
official communiqtU did not give many details of the battle, 
but Mr. Edmund Candler, who was an eye-witness of the fighting, 
reported six separate assaults to have been made on one British 
Brigade, which held its ground in spite of the weight of the 
attack. 

" So fierce," he wrote, " was the persistence of the attack 
that bodies of the enemy broke through a gap between two 
battalions, though our Une held firm. The Turks who thus 
found themselves in rear of the position were lost, their line 
of retreat being cut off, while they were ignorant of the disposi- 
tion of our trenches. At dawn they doubled back in confusion 
on to our Unes, and were all shot down or captured, over 2000 
dead being counted next morning at a point opposite this one 
Brigade alone." 

Although this coimter-attack failed to overwhelm the 8rd 
Division it succeeded in checking its further advance, and at 
some points actually forced bac^ our lines from 500 to 800 
yards. The floods added enormously to the difficulties of the 
troops, who had to move about over bogs and swamps inter- 
sected with irrigation channels, and on the morning of April 
2Srd, when the 18th Division made a second attack on the 
Sanna-i- Yat defences on the left bank, General Keary was unable 
to bring any pressure to bear on the Turks across the river. 
The attack of the 18th Division failed, for reasons explained 
in General Lake's report to the War Office. Owing to the 
floods, the assailable front of the enemy's position was so con- 
tracted that there was only room for the deployment of one 
brigade for the frontal attack, and this enabled the Turks to 
concentrate their main force of men and machine guns at the 
threatened point. Notwithstanding these desperate tactical 
conditions, the leading brigade of the division penetrated 
the enemy's first and second lines through bogs and over sub- 
jncrged trenches, and some few detachments made their way 
into the third hne, but they could not maintain their positions, 
while the flanking brigades sent up to support them failed to 
^h their objective owing to the flooded ground over which 
their advance was made. There was nothing left for the troops 
to do but to retire from imtenable positions and take cover once 
n^ore in their entrenchments facing the Turkish lines. 

When the news of General Gorringe's second failure to win 
through at Sanna-i-Yat reached London on April 24th, it was 
realised that the fall of Kut was imminent. The reUeving 
z 
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troops had'fought with fine spirit and done all that was possible 
to succour their beleaguered comrades; but luck was against 
them, and they were beaten as much by the floods and weather 
as by the undeniable courage of the Turks, who fought unda 
German leadership with their traditional bravery. Some sup- 
jdies had been thrown into General Townshend's camp by 
aeroplanes,^ and on the night of April 24th a gallant attempt 
was made to send a ship up the Tigris with provisions for the 
garrison ; but the ship went aground near Magasis, about tvo 
miles up-stream from the Es Sinn lines, and was captured by 
the Turks. Then the end came, and at 4.45 p.m. on SaturdaVt 
April 9th, the following announcement was made by the War 
Office— 

** After a resistance protracted for 148 days, and conducted 
with a gallantry and fortitude that will be for ever memorable. 
General Townshend has been compelled by the final exhaustioii 
of his supplies to siurender. Before doing so he destroyed his 
guns and munitions. The force under him consists of 2970 
British troops of all ranks and services, some 6000 Indian troops, 
and their followers." 

In a communique published in Constantinople on the same diy 
the numbers of prisoners were stated to be : 5 Generals* 277 
British and 274 Indian officers, and 18,000 men, the latter 
figure including the followers, such as syces, grass cutters, water 
carriers, sweepers, and others, who always accompany an Anglo- 
Indian army into the field. 

Kut was held, as we have been informed, to the very verge of 
starvation, the daily ration having been reduced to four ounces 
of flour with a small issue of horseflesh. Before going up to 
Ctesiphon General Townshend had turned the place into a stoit 
depot, and with admirable foresight had collected a large supply 
of food and ammunition, which enabled him to hold out for nearly 
five months till the exhaustion of his supplies compelled him 
to hoist the white flag. The food difficulty was aggravated by 
the presence of 0000 Arab inhabitants, who feared to leave the 
town lest they should fall into the hands of the Turks. Before 
surrendering Grcneral Townshend extracted a promise &om the 
Turkish commander, Klialil Pasha, that he would make no 
reprisals, and would leave the inhabitants unharmed provided 

^ In the HouBe of Commons, on May 10th, Mr. Tamant stated that bctvw* 
April 11th and 29th British aeroplanes had diopjped 16,800 lb. of food ittio 
Kut, in addition to quantities of medical and othcn stores and mails. Ont 
aeroplane was lost in carrying out these relief operations. 
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their ftituie oondiiGt was satisfactoiy. The full story of the 
siege has yet to be told, but we have heaid enough to know 
that the garrison suffered great privations, ^dneh weie bcHne 
with unfailing fortitude till starvation was the only altanative 
to surrender. 

The faD of Kut was a miUtary disaster which must neither be 
exaggerated on the one hand nor minimised oa the other. The 
surrender, no matter for what leascA, of five British generals, 
551 officers and 18,000 men, <x>mbatant and non-combatant, 
could not take place without striking a serious blow at our 
miUtary prestige. We <x>mforted ourselves with the knowledge 
that our troops were overwhelmingly outnumbered,^ but while 
this exonerates General Townshend and his brave men 6om 
any blame or failure, it does not remove responsibility 6om 
those who, without counting the cost, placed them in an im- 
possible position. The comparative ease with whieh the 0th 
Division, under its aUe <x>mmander, seized Amara and drove the 
Turks from their position covering Kut misled Sir John Nixon 
into thinking it possible to take Baghdad by a coup de main, 
and with a force which was inadequate for the purpose. Against 
his own advice. General Townshend was oidered to advance 
on Baghdad with a single Division, unsupported by any other 
troops nearer than Amara, which was 150 miles down river from 
Aziziyah, General Townshend's advanced base. In his despatch 
dated January 17th last Sir John Nixon said he knew the Turks 
had 18,000 men and thirty-eight guns entrenched at Ctesiphon, 
and that reinforcements were arriving; yet he sent General 
Townshend to attack the position with a force which did not 
exceed 15,000 fighting men, when by aU the rules of war it 
should have been one of at least twice that strength. Had 
(General Townshend been able to reach Baghdad his success 
would have been applauded as a singular stroke of good fortune, 
l>ut, the result bdng what it was, tiie General who ordered the 
movement should shoulder the blame for committing an error 
of judgment, which was due to his faulty conception of the 
strategical possibiUties of the situation. 

The error was a mihtary, not a political one. Piom the 
tatter point of view the occupation of Baghdad was an in- 
contestable necessity, the urgency of which has been repeatedly 

J In hit higiily interwtiiig despatch of Ifay 3rd Mr. Bdmiind Qtndl w aui^ 

^moo from CtaiphoD to Knt, and thm^inn»nUieQ^WiS^\hl ?k 
62i«i Tnrkirii DtriiU drawn from the Gancanie f wn? ^cISTlW 
Iw»i».thMontnnmbetedbymofethMi6tol. general lownthwidi 
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put forward in the pages of this book. The mistake made was 
in miscalculating the strength of the force required for Ht 
successful undertaking of what was a large operation of war. 
A force which was sufficient to secure a footing at the head of 
the Persian Gulf and protect the Karun oil-fidds from atUck 
was insufficient to leave its sea-base and advance 850 miks 
up the Tigris with the object of seizing a city which, as must 
have been known, would be defended to the last by the Turb 
under German direction. As at the Dardanelles, so in Meso- 
potamia, the military effort made was incommensurate ^th 




the magnitude of the undertaking. The ** Higher Command ' — 
the expression is used as applicable to the supreme miliurt 
authorities in London — ^failed to rise to the occasion, and ^tl 
eyes turned always to the western firont regarded the Mesop)- 
tamian campaign as one of subsidiary importance which it ^^ 
the business of the Government of India to see through to 4 
successful finish. The truth is, that in this worid-wide ^^ 
there is no room for subsidiary campaigns. All operatiooii 
whatever their purpose and wherever undertaken, have •• 
interdependence which connects them together one with anotlK^ 
and gives equal miUtary importance to every theatre of ^^ 
The Germans realised this firom the beginning of hostiliti^ 
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and mudi of the suoeess which they achieved in the first eighteen 
months of the war was due to the intensity with which they 
concentrated effort on any particular operation which Main 
Headquarters decided to undertake. 

The inTestment of General Townshend's force at Kut synchro* 
nised with the withdrawal of the British Army from the GallipoU 
Peninsula. The Turkish cordon was drawn round Kut during 
the first week in December, while Anzac and Suvla were 
evacuated on the 19th of the same month, and the southern 
end of the peninsula on January 8th. Then began the race 
for Mesopotamia, the Turks having the advantage of interior 
lines, which they* turned to the best use. Reinforcements of 
Turkish troops, rdeased from the DardaneUes, were hurried 
eastwards along the Baghdad railway to the western terminus 
of the line at Ras-el-Aui, at which place a motor-car service 
had been established to Unk up communications with the rail- 
head of the Baghdad section of the Une at Tekrit. On our side 
no time was lost in sending troops to Sir Percy Lake from Egypt, 
but transport by sea is slower than by land. Nevertheless, 
great exertions must have been made by the Quartermaster- 
General's I>e])artment, for on January 4th General Aylmer's 
leading trooi>s advanced up river from the concentration 
rendezvous at AU Al Gharbi, and on the 7th the Turks were 
defeated at Shaikh Saad. Falling back on the Wadi position 
they were again attacked by General Aylmer on the 18th, and 
were compelled to retire to the entrenchments which had been 
prepared at Umm-el-Henna. What then took place is fresh 
in memory. Bad weather set in, the Tigris overflowed its banks 
and a deadlock ensued. The tactical conditions were so un- 
favourable that, although offensive operations were continued, 
they could only be regarded as forlorn hopes. If four divisions 
had been employed instead of only two the result would have 
been the same. Where General Gorringe failed no other general 
would have succeeded. " I have watched your efforts with 
t^dmiration," telegraphed King George to General Gorringe 
on May 2nd, " and am satisfied that you have done all that was 
humanly possible, and will continue to do so in future encounters 
with the enemy." 

The fall of Kut brought the campaign on the Tigris to a 
temporary end, the approaching hot weather being prohibitory 
of further operations till the arrival of autumn. Then the 
<^nipaign will be renewed, for Baghdad must on no account 
be left in German possession. Its capture will do more than 
(uiything else to break the strength of the Turco-German 
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Alliance, and put an end to the disturbing influence of Genntn 
aggression in the East. 

Armenian Campaign 

During the first fortnight in April the Armenian campaign 
reached a highly interesting stage. On April 16th the Russian 
coastal army, which landed at Atina on Murch 4th, and defeated 
the Turks on the Kara Dere river on April 14th, continued its 
advance towards Trebizond, reaching the village of Asseu 
KeUssi on the night of the 16th, and Dirona, seven miles east 
of Trebizond on the following day. On the I8th Trebizoad 
was entered without serious opposition, the capture of the town 
being facilitated by parties of marines and seamen landed from 
the ships of the fleet which had accompanied the Russian land 
force during its journey along the coast. After the decisivt 
battle on the 14th, the Turks began to evacuate the town, 
leaving only a rearguard behind to safeguard their retreat 
through Gumuskhaneh to Baiburt, but before quitting the 
town they either carried away or destroyed the guns and war 
maUrieU comparatively little booty falling into Russian bands. 

Trebizond was of no use to the Turks for military purposes 
after the Russians had secured command of the Blade Sea, and 
any attempt to defend it would have ended in the garrison 
being locked up inside the forts surrounding the town and 
eventually having to surrender. When the covering force failed 
to stop the Russian advance the Turkish Commander-in-Chief 
wisely ordered the evacuation of the place in sufiSdent time 
to admit of the orderly retreat of the garrison along the road 
to Baiburt, where the retiring troops, reported to be 60,000 
strong, joined the Turkish force already there and fonned the 
left wing of the Turkish armies facing the Russians. Whik 
the Turks lost nothing by abandoning Trebizond, the Russians 
gained possession of an important seaport, which is a ready- 
made sea-base, and will eventuaUy be of great use to then 
for supply purposes; but before using it for this purpose the 
road to '^zerum had to be opened up, and this is what the 
Turks tua their best to prevent by holding the Jeviztika F^ 
which commands the road from l^elnzond, and equally denies 
it to a force advancing from Erzerum. The Turks chmg ^ 
this pass and to Baiburt with great stubbornness and held 
possession of the entire roadway between them. 

After the capture of Elrzerum, on February lOth, General 
Judenitch pursued the Turks with great enorgy, and stnidc the 
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retreatiiig forces some heavy blows as they made their way 
towards Erzinjan and Baiburt, along their two main lines of 
retreat. On February 25th his advanced guard troops reached 
Aschkala (see inset on sketch), and subsequently pushed on to 
Mamakhatun, which was occupied on March 16th. Another 
force, detached along the direct road to Rizeh, reached Ispir 
in the Chorokh valley on February 20th, but was held up there, 
not by the enemy, but by the snow, which blocked the passes 
over the Soghanlu Dagh, a ridgeway more than 10,000 feet 
above sea level. Meanwhile the commander of the left wing 
of the Russian army, which captured Mush two days after the 
fall of Erzerum, entered Bitlis on March 28rd, after taking the 
place by storm, and then sent out cavalry detachments to feel 
their way in the direction of Diarbekr, Sert, and Mosul. Three 
separate Russian movements were thus launched on their way, 
each having its definite object: one towards Trebizond, with the 
intention of linking up with the coastal army which'had occupied 
that town ; the second along the road to Erzinjan, the head- 
quarters of the 4th Turkish Corps ; and the third towards the 
Tigris, having for its purpose to intercept communications 
between Diarbekr and Mosul. 

About the middle of April a large number of Turkish Reserve 
troops arrived firom Constantinople and Syria, some being sent 
to Baiburt, in the upper Chorokh valley, others to reinforce 
the 8rd Turkish Army, which had fled from Erzerum to Erzinjan, 
while the remamder were dispatched down the Tigris to replace 
the casualties in the 6th Turkish Army, which was opposing 
the British advance up the river to Baghdad and Gknerid 
Baratoff^s advance on Khanikin. These large reinforcements 
were brought up to the front under the direction, as is re- 
ported, of Field-Marshal Mackensen, who replaced the deceased 
Field-Marshal Von der Goltz, and who estabUshed his head- 
quarters at Kharput, for a time at any rate. Considering the 
distances of the rail-heads firom the fighting front, and the 
paucity of good communication, the concentration of the large 
Turkish forces, which were brought on to the line Diarbekr- 
Erzinjan-Baiburt, shows what can be done with Turkish troops 
under the leadership of an experienced commander. In Petro- 
grad it is reported that the Germans have constructed a Ught 
railway from Angora to Sivas, and this would account for the 
acceleration of the concentration ; but there is no official con- 
firmation of the report, although it is Ukely to be true, as the 
surveys of the extension had been completed before the war 
and a quantity of railway material collected at Angora. The 
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rail-head of the Baghdad trunk-line had not been taken beyond 
Ras-el-Ain in the winter of 1915-16, but as the embankments 
had been then made as far as Nisibin, it is probable that the 
rails were laid in the spring. Between this rail-head and Mosul 
there is a well-organised motor service, and a boat and rait 
service from the latter place down to Baghdad. 

Owing to the vagueness of the ofiBicial reports, which reached 
London from both Petrograd and Constantinople, it was not 
possible at this time to locate with even approximate exactitude 
the positions of the opposing forces, but it was clear that the 
Turkish concentration was sufficient to check the advance of 
the Russian colmnns in the three directions in which they were 
moving, and compel General Judenitch to stand on the defen- 
sive after withdrawing from some of the advanced positions 
which his troops seized during the first rush of the pursuit from 
Erzerum. Continuous heavy fighting took place during the 
last week in April and first fortnight in May in the region of 
Kop mountain, which was held by the Turks, without any 
decisive results. On May 8th the Turks claimed to have taken 
the offensive successfully and dislodged the Russians from their 
positions near Pimakapan, throwing them back on Aschkala; 
but this movement was speedily checked by Russian counter- 
attacks, and heavy losses inflicted on the Turks. The main 
Turkish attack came along the Erzinjan-Aschkala road, where 
an army, reported to be 100,000 strong, tried to fight its way 
to Aschkala and threaten Erzerum. On May 18th the Turks 
claimed, and the Russians admitted, a tactical success some- 
where near Mamakhatun, when our Allies lost some ground; 
but they held on to Aschkala, and the enemy suffered very 
heavy losses without making any substantial progress. 

While the Russian advance from BitUs also suffered a teoh 
porary check, a new and unexpected turn was given to the 
campaign by the sudden move southwards of the Russian force 
which had been operating during April against the Kurdish 
tribes south of Lake Urmia. On May 14th, after defeating 
and dispersing an enemy's force west of Suj Bulak, the Russians 
crossed the Turco-Persian frontier, and occupied the town of 
Rowanduz, about eighty miles east of Mosul, thus menacing 
the Turkish communications with Baghdad. The Turks were 
clearly not at first prepared for this movement, but they were 
reported to hold Mosul in force, and the Russian oonunander 
in this region had not sufficient troops to risk a pitched battk 
for possession of the place. 

General Baratoff , commanding the Russian army of Persia, 
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had meanwhile made a considerable advance in the dixectkm 
of Baghdad. It will be within recollection that he oocapied 
Kerind on March 12th, and there called a halt for two moOtb 
in order to secure his flanks and reconstruct the road bam 
Hamadan, which in some places was nothing more than a nude- 
track, and impracticable for the movement of artillery. At 
one time it was thought that the Russians would be r^idy to 
move early in April, and by so doing remove some of the pres- 
sure from the British at Kut-el-Amara; but this expectation 
was disappointed, and it was not till the first week in May that 
General Baratoff resumed his interrupted march, and on the 
5th attacked and defeated the Turks in a position which they 
had strongly entrenched at Sermil, seven miles from KemuL 
Following up his success, the Russian conmiander, without 
giving the enemy time to rally, advanced to Kasr-i-Shirin, which 
was occupied on the 9th, three guns and a quantity of booty 
falling into Russian hands. This brought the Russians within 
a day's march of Khanikin, which the Turks had stioDgiy 
fortified. 

Here it will be convenient to anticipate events which led 
to the withdrawal of Grcneral Baratoff's force into Persia during 
the month of June. After the faU of Kut a strong force d 
Regular Turkish troops, said to be two and a half divisions, 
was dispatched to Khanikin to stop the Russian advance. The 
Turks reached Khanikin the first week in June, and after a series 
of fights General Baratoff, whose force was only of the strength 
of a flying column, fell back on Kasr-i-Shirin, and from there 
retired into the interior of Persia, where no doubt his force 
has refitted, and will shortly resume the offensive. General 
Baratoff's retreat was one of the results of the Kut disaster 
which happened so opportunely for the Turks when Baghdad 
was being threatened £rom two side$. 

As will be seen from the sketch on the preceding page, the 
campaign, which the Grand Duke Nicholas launched on its 
coiurse at the beginning of last January, was being carried on 
during the month of May along a front extending for some 
700 miles or more firom Trebizond to the region of Kut-d^Amara 
on the Tigris. The firont was not continuously occupied by 
the opposing forces, since, owing to the mountainous nature 
of the country, there are many localities in which the move- 
ments of bodies of troops are impracticable, and in this respect 
the conditions in Armenia are different firom those on the 
western and eastern fronts in Europe, where the rival armies 
face one another across an unbroken line of entrenchments. 
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It is sometimes suggested that if a British force were landed 
in the neighbourhood of Mersina or Alexandretta, where the 
Baghdad railway runs perilously near the coast, such an opera- 
tion would fadUtate the combined Russo-British movement 
on Baghdad by intercepting railway communications between 
that dty and Europe, and diverting troops firom Mesopotamia. 
This would, of coiu*se, be the case if the undertaking could be 
successfully carried out with a force sufficiently large to justify 
tb^ attempt, but the Germans must h^ve considered the possi- 
bility of such a landing, and taken all possible precautionary 
steps to prevent its success. A speedy decision in Mesopotamia 
is more likely to be brought about by reinforcing the British 
Army on the Tigris with ^ the troops that can be spared from 
India and Egypt. 

Battle of Vebdun 

At the end of May, after fighting for twelve weeks, the Germans 
found themselves pinned to their positions round Verdun with- 
out any prospect of reaching their goal. Their armies were no 
nearer the fortress which they were attacking than they were 
on February 25th, when they reached the Douaumont plateau 
in the first rush of the offensive movement. During the period 
of four weeks covered by this chapter, the gains and losses on 
either side, insignificant in any case, were about equal ; and the 
line drawn on the sketch which accompanied the last chap- 
ter to represent the position of the opposing forces remains 
unaltered, no alteration having taken place in the general 
disposition of the troops engaged. 

After the four-day battle which lasted from April 9th to 12th, 
when the Crown IVince launched a general attack along the 
whole front from Avocourt Wood to Cumins, and failed to 
break through the French lines of defence at any point, a lull 
took place in the fighting, and General Petain published his 
memorable Order of the Day, thanking the 2nd Army for its 
past services, and promising it the same success in the future 
as on ** that glorious day " when the German assaults were 
shattered, one after the other, by the fire of the French guns. 
**0n les aura," said the General with justifiable confidence, 
which was caught up by his men, whose watchword, " Us ne 
passeront pas," was passed from mouth to mouth as they went 
into battle. 

Having failed to make any progress on the west of the Meuse, 
the Crown Prince determined to try his luck on the east bank. 
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and after a violent bombardment, which is the inevitabk pre- 
lude to all infantry attacks, on April 17th he sent no fever 
than five divisions against the French positions, extending 
from the Meuse, opposite Cmni&res, to the Douaumont platan. 
This attack met with no better fate than the one on the other 
side of the river in the previous week, the enemy being cvey- 
where repulsed, except at one point, where an infantry d^ach- 
ment gained a footing in a small salient to the south of the 
Bois du Chaffour. Then followed another lull, which the French 
turned to good account by taking the initiative themselves. 
On the evening of April 19th they attacked the Germans in 
their positions north of Yaux pond, and after occupying some 
of the German first-hne trenches, they successfully assaulted a 
fortified redoubt which had proved very troublesome to the 
French defence. On this occasion ten officers and 280 men 
were taken prisoners. Encouraged by this success, they next 
day took the offensive north of Mort Homme, and recovered 
most of the ground which they had lost in the great battle of 
April 10th, four officers and 150 men falling into thdr hands. 
On the 21st, and again on the 25th, German counter-attacks 
to regain the trenches which the French had won back in Mort 
Honune were both repulsed. Another lull was followed by 
another French offensive on the 9th and 80th April, when our 
Allies pushed the Germans farther back from Mort HcMnme 
along a front of 1000 yards, and to a depth varying from 880 
to 660 yards. 

The safety of Mort Homme was now assured, and for the 
moment it looked as though the German offensive had worn 
itself out on both banks of the river, and that the initiative 
had passed into the hands of the French. This was the view 
taken at the time by the French G^eral Staff, who announced 
in the semi-official review, which is published daily in Paris 
to supplement the official communiquis, that the ** Battle of 
Verdun had come to an end, and that the check to the enemy *s 
aims might be regarded as final." This, however, turned out 
to be a too optimistic opinion, for in the first week in May the 
Crown Prince, or whoever was then in conunand of the anny 
of the Meuse, made ready to launch another attack with the ob- 
ject, this time, of capturing Hill 804, the tactical key to the 
whole of the Verdun defence system west of the Meuse. If the 
Germans could succeed in driving the French off this hill, and 
in establishing their batteries at the top, the Mort Homme 
position would be enfiladed and no longer tenable by the French. 
The whole length of the Cdte de I'Oie would then fall into the 
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enemy's hands, and this commanding ridegway would be used 
as an offensive point d^appui for attacking the Cdte de Poivre, 
on the east bank of the river. As long as the French batteries 
remained on Mort Homme they denied the use of the Cdte de 
rOie to the Grermans, who were unable to debouch from the 
Ciuni^res Woods, into which they were driven to take cover 
when they climbed up the hill. 

On May 4th, after collecting all available guns on the heights 
north of Malancourt and Bethincourt, the German commanders 
turned their concentrated fire on to Hill 804, the bombardment 
reaching an ^^ unprecedented pitch of violence " on the night 
of the 5th, when the French were compelled to evacuate some 
trenches which they were holding on the northern slope of the 
hill, and retire to their main positions on the summit. The 
bombardment was continued with unabated vigour till midday 
on the 7th, when the battle for HiU 804 reached its climax. 
Large numbers of fresh troops were brought into the field, and 
three simultaneous attacks made : one being directed against 
Hill 287, which is a high spur thrown off by Hill 804 to the 
south-west ; another against the woods on the west slopes of the 
main hill ; while a third was directed against the lYench en- 
trenchment which dominated the ravine between Hill 804 and 
Mort Homme. The battle on this day, which lasted all through 
the night of the 7th and into the morning of the 8th, was one 
of the most hotly contested battles of the war, and ended in 
the complete defeat of the Germans, who made no progress 
in any direction except on the eastern slopes of Hill 804, where 
they penetrated into a French communication trench, but only 
to be ejected from it during the night by a brilliant French 
counter-attack. In the Berlin communiqui published on May 
8th, Grcrman Main Headquarters claimed that the attacking 
troops had captured the whole trench system on the northern 
slopes of Hill 804, and had even pushed their advance ** up to 
the hill itself," but General P6tain made it clear in his reports 
that the summit of the hill remained in French possession, and 
not a single German soldier had gained the crest. Owing to 
the precipitous nature of the slopes of Hill 804 the French 
batteries on the summit, withdrawn some distance from the 
crest, were unable to fire on the attacking troops as they made 
their way up the northern face of the hill over dead ground, and 
the German infantry had a comparatively easy task till reaching 
the crest, when their further progress was obstructed by an 
impenetrable curtain of shrapnel through which they did not 
attempt to advance. 
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When the battle was over there was a visible slackening of 
the German offensive. Further attacks were made on May 11th, 
12th, and 18th on both sides of the river, but they were of a loed 
nature, and not in pursuance of any considered tactical plan. 
The tactical methods adopted as the battle progressed indicated 
a tendency on the part of the Germans to extend the front of 
attack to their right with the intention of getting round the 
left of the French positions on Hills 287 and 804 and attaddng 
them firom the south. Avocourt Wood, however, stood in the 
way. When General Petain recovered possession of this wood 
he did so after a considerable sacrifice of men, but the gain 
was worth the cost, for as long as the French held the wood they 
were in a position to fall on the flank of any German force tiying 
to march across its front in the direction of Esnes. The Germans 
were aware of the tactical importance of Avocourt WcxkI, and 
on the night of May 17th, and again in the evening of the 18th, 
they attacked the French positions in the wood, but failed to 
capture them. The attack on the 18th was of a very vident 
nature, and was carried out by two divisions, which anived 
on the front during May. 

It is clear that the capture of Verdun was intended to be the 
great spring coup of the German armies in the west. There 
is no other way of accounting for the persistence of General 
Falkenhayn and his staff in allowing the Crown Prince to retuin 
again and again to the attack long after any reasonable chance 
of success had passed away. After the continued inactivity 
of the German Army throughout the winter a decisive success 
was needed to restore its waning prestige at home and convince 
the nation of its continued invincibility. Preparations woe 
made for the attack with the same secrecy and thoroughness as 
marked those of Hindenburg, when he planned the invaacm of 
Galicia in the spring of last year. Failure was unthinkable, for 
failure at Verdun would have been the first serious reverse 
experienced by the German Army since its retreat firom the 
Mame. No matter at what cost, victory must be won, and this 
is the explanation of the suicidal tactics which led the Germans 
on firom one defeat to another. 

The sketch facing this page has been drawn to show the extent 
of the firont now occupied by the British Army in the west 
since, at Grcneral Joffre's request. Sir Douglas Haig prokmgcd 
his line to the south last March. British troops are now 
responsible for rather more than ninety miles of firont, their right 
resting on the Somme, and left; extending to Pilkdm opposite 
Boesinghe, where it Unks up with the right of the Belgian Army 
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deployed along the Yser Canal from Dixmude to the sei 
The dispositions of the Allied armies are a closed book, but 
the general positions of the three enemy armies north of the 
Somme, together with the sector of the front for which etch 
was responsible at the period under review, are marked on 
the sketch. It will be seen that the 4th German Army, with 
headquarters at Roulers, covered the ground between the set 
and St. Eloi, while the 6th Army, under Prince Rupert o( 
Bavaria, who is at Lille, took charge from St. EHoi down to 
Monchy-au-Bois, firom where the 2nd Army, whose headquarters 
were at St. Quentin, faced the Allies down to the Oise. The 
niunber and positions of the divisions have not been given, 
as they were constantly changing, some of them having been 
withdrawn in April and May fit>m the British front to idnforce 
the Crown Prince's army on the Meuse. According to the 
military correspondent of The Times^ there were forty German 
Divisions north of the Somme in the month of March, and if 
maintained at full war strength these would have yidded 
800,000 men, but Colonel X., the military critic of the JaurfiaL 
states that while the 6th German Army was intact, the 2nd 
and 4th Armies had been depleted in strength, and it is doubtful 
whether in the middle of May there were 500,000 fighting men 
facing the British front. Without adding to any information, 
which may already be in possession of the German Staff, it 
may be stated that the troops under Grcneral Haig's command 
are numerically superior to the Germans facing them; wink 
if there is not already a British preponderance of artillery there 
soon will be. Although no great battles, such as those roimd 
Verdun, took place at this time on the British front, there has 
been continuous fighting, not a day passing without the report 
reaching London of a mining operation or a trench raid. The 
operations have only a local significance, and may be likened 
to the preliminary sparring of gladiators before they dose to- 
gether in mortal combat. 
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Death of Lord Kitchener 

By the untimely death of Lord Kitchener, who lost his life at 
sea on June 6th, the country has been deprived of the services 
of the man to whom, when war broke out, it looked above aU 
others to bring it successfully through the great struggle on 
which it was about to embark. The hold which this dis- 
tinguished man had over his fellow-countrymen was unique, 
^d is a testimony to the strength of character and steadfastness 
oi purpose which marked the whole course of a life devoted to 
^e public service. So high was his reputation as a soldier- 
statesman that, in the first fateful week of August 1914, he 
was nominated by the common consent of the whole nation 
to the post of Secretary of State for War. Whether he had 
the quidifications necessary for the position to which he was 
^ed people did not stop to inquire; they only saw in him the 
'i^^^ of their choice, to whom they instinctively looked to lead 
them to victory. 

As events turned out, it would have been a better arrangc- 
<A^Qt if Lord Kitchener had been appointed Chief of the General 
Staff, when he could have given his whole time to his military 
duties instead of having to divert some of his energy into 
Mitical channels. The functions of the statesman and the 
toldier are distinct, and attempts to unite them luive always 
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been disappointing. Notably was this so in India, wh^ Lord 
Kitchener, with the support of the Home Government, bat 
against the considered opinion of every member of the Govern- 
ment of India, succeeded in getting rid of the Military Member 
of the Viceroy's Council, and tacking his duties as War Minister 
for India on to his own as Commander-in-Chief. The attempt 
to do so was a failure, as Lord Kitchener subsequently du* 
covered when he found himself tied to his armchair at Simla, 
and unable to carry on his executive duties as Commander-in- 
Chief. During the last three years of his service in India he 
was rarely seen by the troops he commanded. 

When Lord Kitchener came to the War Office, in August 
1914, he had no previous experience of its methods, ncMr hbd 
he time, as Lord Haldane had in like circumstances, for s 
period of preliminary ^^ dear thinking." He had to act at 
once, and he began with a clean slate. Being a man of master- 
ful personality, and having the imlimited authority of a Cabinet 
Minister, he started on the colossal task before him in his own 
way and without enlisting the administrative co-operation of 
his colleagues on the Army Council. The result was, at first, 
chaos. The War Office is a huge military hierarchy with wid^ 
spreading ramifications extending into aU comers of the Empire; 
and if there is any dislocation of the higher organisaticKi the 
entire machine ceases to work in unison, so completely inte^ 
dependent are its various parts. Ignoring the Territorial 
organisation, which was a masterpiece of dear thinking and 
was due to Lord Haldane's creative genius. Lord KitdieDer 
decided to raise a new army on an independent basis, recruit- 
ing it side by side with the Territorial Force and in competitioD 
with it. This decision led to duality of control and overlapping 
of effort, which might have been avoided had expansion taken 
place, as Lord Haldane intended it should do, on the lines of 
the Territorial organisation. 

Lord Kitchener's inability to delegate authority to his 
colleagues made itself felt during the first six months of the 
war in all branches of the ^^ Higher Command." Taking the 
Adjutant-General's Department into his own executive hands, 
he laboured day and night at the task of raising new annies 
without leaving himself time either to master the strategicai 
problems involved in waging this world-wide war or to mike 
adequate arrangements for the equipment of the new levies. 
Misdirection of strategy was the result, and a breakdown in 
the supply of munitions. Then the Cabinet came to the rescue, 
and in the spring of 1916 a Ministry of Munitions was set up 
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outside the War Office, Mr. Lloyd George being appointed 
Hmister with the full authority of Ma^«r-General of the 
Ordnance. Later on in the year the strategical conduct of the 
war was entrusted to General Sir William Robertson, who was 
appointed Chief of the General Staff, with executive control 
over the operations in all theatres of war. By these means 
order was restored at the War Office, and at the time of Lord 
Kitchener's death Heads of Departments in Whitehall were 
working under his direction with a co-operation which was 
impossible when the whole executive power was concentrated 
in his own hands. 

In spite of defects which interfered with Lord Kitchener's 
complete usefulness as a public servant, he will go down to 
history as the man who stepped into the breach in the nation's 
hour of peril, and gave his life for his country. Without 
possessing that magnetic power of leadership which character- 
ised men like Wolseley and Roberts, he impressed all aroimd 
him with the strength of resolution which he brought to bear 
on his work. His standard of public duty was high, and he 
never failed to exact from himself what he demanded from 
others. He has gone from us, but his memory remains to 
inspire those who come after to foUow him along that path of 
duty which was the goal of his ambition throughout his life. 

Austrian Offensive in the Trentino 

During the last half of the month of May, as will be seen 
from the sketch below, our Italian Allies experienced a consider- 
able set-back in the Trentino, the Austrians having suddenly 
taken the offensive between the Adige and Brenta, and pushed 
the Italian troops to a depth of some eight or ten miles across 
the frontier. On Hay 15th the approximate position of the 
opposing forces extended, as shown on the sketch, from the 
north-eastern shore of Lidce Garda across the Val Lagarina, a 
^ew miles south of Rovereto, up to the Austrian position on 
the Folgaria-Lavarone plateau, and thence across the Val 
Sugana to Monte CoUo, within ten miles of the fortress of 
Trent. The Italians fought their way up to this line last year 
^th comparative ease, having been opposed by no more than 
^hree Austrian divisions, which fell back to the prepared 
iefensive position on the line Folgaria-Lavarone without 
attempting a counter-offensive. After the subjugation of 
Serbia and Montenegro the Austrian General Staff decided to 
prepare for a spring campaign of their own and break through 
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the Ita.lian front in the Trentino, with the intention of rcacfaiQg 
the Venetian plain and cutting the eommunicatioos of tim 
ItaUan^ Army on the Isonzo with Verona* 




PDurin*? tlic winter months there was a constant movement 
of Austrian troops from Galicia and the Balkans to the Ttentiao 
front, and* according to information in possession of the ItaJiifl 
General Staff, by the first week in May eighteen divnoo^ 
approximately 350,000 men, were concentrated on a fifte^i- tfi 
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twenty-mile front, along with 2000 guns, many of which were 
of large calibre. The Archduke B^l-Franz-Joseph was en- 
trusted with the conunand of the force, with General Konrad 
Hotzendorf, the Chief of the Greneral Staff, as his assistant. 
No German troops were employed on this part of the front. 

The Archduke opened his offensive with a bombardment on 
May 18th and 14th, and on the 15th launched an infantry 
attack along the whole Une. The bombardment was very 
effective, the Italian guns being outnumbered and outclassed 
and powerless to keep down the fire of the opposing artillery. 
Unable to hold their advanced position in the centre of the 
&ont attacked, the Italians fell back behind their frontier on 
the Toraro-Campo Molon position between the Terragnolo and 
Upper Astico valleys, disputing every yard of the ground over 
which they retired, and inflicting heavy loss on the enemy. 
The Archduke pushed his attack in this direction with great 
energy, and, finding themselves hopelessly outnumbered, the 
Italians abandoned their position on May 20th, and took up a 
new battle-front along the north bank of the Posina and the 
heights covering the approaches to Arsiero and Asiago. On 
the right flank the Austrians made a simultaneous advance 
down the Val Sugana, pushing the Italians before them. Borgo 
was occupied on May 19th, and then the Austrians crossed the 
Brenta and attacked the Italians on the Armenterra ridge, 
which was captured on the 21st. Crossing the Maggio on the 
following day, they seized Monte Civaron, and by the 26th 
they had secured the whole of the mountain heights down to 
Meala. Monte Moschicce was stormed on the 27th, and the 
Interrotto position on the 29th. This opened the road into 
^ago, which was occupied on June 1st, the central Austrian 
column entering Asiero on the same day. 

The occupation of these two towns was the high- water mark 
of the Austrian advance. From the day of their capture the 
tide began to turn in favour of the Italians. As soon as General 
Cadoma realised the significance of the Austrian movement he 
took inunediate steps to reinforce his flanks. Reserve troops 
were hurried up the valleys of both the Brenta and the Adige. 
^Mthdrawing the Italian troops from the outlying position of 
Zugna Torta, which was exposed to the fire of the Rovereto 
forts, he ordered them to take post on the Coni Zugna ridge, 
where defensive positions had been prepared in anticipation of 
ft retreat. Knowing the extreme importance of preventing the 
Austrians moving either down the Val Lagarina to Verona or 
up the Val Arsa to Schio, he ordered the Coni Zugna position 
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to be held at all cost. Further steps were taken to stxengthen 
his left wing. On the left bank of the A^a was the Boole 
Pass, and on the right bank Monte Pasubio, which stands up 
like a huge sentry more than 7000 feet above sea4evd, and 
dominates both the Arsa and Posina valleys. If these two 
paints dCappui were captured by the Austrians, Coni Zofoft 
would be turned, and the Italian left flank rolled up. Genend 
Cadoma was fortunately able to get sufficient troops up in 
time to prevent them falUng into the enemy's hands. A grett 
concentration of guns was brought against PasuUo, and a 
bombardment kept up day and night for three weeks» but no 
impression was made on its defences, and the infantry attach 
never had a chance of success. Round the Buole Pass an 
infantry battle, which began on May 25th, raged for six davs 
without the Italians yielding an inch of ground. The enemy's 
casualties were heavy, land on the 80th, the last day of the 
battle, the loss in Idlled alone amounted to 7000. On the 
right flank General Cadoma sent support to the Italian troops 
holding the group of heights round the Maletta peaks and the 
Cima deUa Caldiera, overlooking the Sugana vaUey. In the 
first rush of their offensive the Austrians occupied Strigno, od 
the north bank of the Brenta, but their subsequent efforts to 
push their way down the river broke down in face of the 
tenacious resistance put up by the Italians. 

Meanwhile, after evacuating Asiago and Arsiero, the Itafians 
in the centre fell back to their second Une of defence, known 
as the Setti Communi position, which is an elevated plateau 
extending ftom the southern banks of the Posina up to the 
Brenta. The position is one of considerable natural strength, 
and there had been time to strengthen its defences while the 
Italian rearguards were delaying the Austrian advance on the 
upper Astico and Assa valleys. Frequent attempts were made 
during the first half of June to break through this central 
position and gain possession of the road to Schio down the 
Astico valley and of the road to Vastagna down the FVenseb 
valley. Violent battles took place on June 7th and 8th east 
of Asiago, and on the 10th a whole Austrian division, ei^teen 
to twenty battaUons strong, was hurled against the Italiaa 
positions covering the railway to Schio west of Mount Cengia 
These attacks were all repulsed with heavy loss to the enemj 
and without any appreciable gain of ground. The defeat oc 
Jime 10th brought the Austrian offensive to a dose, and the 
Italians then recovering the initiative began to counter-attack 
all along the line. 
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Third Battle of Ypres 

While these operations were takiiig place in the Trentino 
the British were having a lively time all along the line occupied, 
the chief event being the third German attadc on the Ypres 
salient, the scene of the two tremendous previous battles, the 
first of which began on October 20th, 1914, and ended with the 
defeat of the Prussian Guard on November 11th, while the 
second took place in the spring of 1915, between April 22nd 
and May 18th. The result of both battles was a decisive 
German defeat. Ground was lost, but the British line remained 
unbroken and the road to Calais dosed. 

The third battle, small as regards the numbers engaged in 
comparison with the previous encounters, but not less important 
in regard to the strategical issue at stake, began at nine a.m. 
on June 2nd, when the enemy suddenly ^ opened his attack 
with a bombardment directed against that part of the British 
^nt which lies between the village of Hooge and Hill 60. 
The position was held by the 8rd Canadian Division, under 
command of Major-General H. S. Mercer, C.B., but no order 
of battle was published by General Headquarters, while the 
unofiBcial despatches received from the acoedited newspaper 
correspondents were disjointed and worthless from the military 
student's point of view. The bombardment lasted four hours, 
and at noon the infantry attack was launched, as is said, by 
some nine or ten battalions of the Wurtemberg regiments, 
who succeeded in penetrating into the first line of the British 
trenches in spite of the gallant resistance of the Princess Patricia's 
Canadian light Infantry, commanded by Lieut.-Colonel H. C. 
Bullcr, D.S.O., and of the 1st, 4th, and 6th Battalions of the 
Canadian Motmted Rifles, commanded respectively by laeut.- 
Colonels A. E. Shaw, J. F. H. Ussher, and G. H. Baker. All 
these four commanding officers were kiUed in the hand-to-hand 
fight which took place in the trenches, except Lieut.-Colonel 
l^'ssher, who was wounded and taken prisoner. Following up 
this initial advantage obtained by the successfid bombardment 
which had shattered the first line trenches, the Germans con- 
tinued their attack during the night and pushed through the 
British defences to a depth of 700 yards in the direction of 
ZiUebeke, the Canadians having retired on their supports to 

^ 8o Hidden and nnezpected wm thii bombardment that Uaior-Oeneral 
^^"tQW, oommanding the diviaion engaoed, and Brigadier •General Willlami, 
^^?unaAding the 7th Brigade, were in the trenches at the time inspeotlng the 
oefeuding troops, and Icfi into the hands of the Germans daring the infantry 
»t.tack. General Mercer has since been reported as killed. 
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organise a counter-attack, which, after a bombardment equil 
in intensity to that of the enemy's on the previous day, was 
delivered at seven a.m. on the 8rd. The Canadians fought tfadr 
way back to their trenches, which they found battered to pieees» 
with hundreds of German dead l3ring about unburied, s(Mne d 
the trenches being in such a state as to be untenable. Although 
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they failed to recover all the ground lost on the previous day. 
they succeeded in pushing the Germans back for a quarter of 
a mile and consolidating their new line of defence. 

Ebccept for a continuous artillery duel, there was then a loD 
in the battle till the afternoon of the 6th, when the enemj 
began another heavy bombardment on the British position at 
and north of the village of Hooge, while south-east of ZiUebeke, 
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between the Tpres-Commines railway and canal, the bombar<}- 
ment was maintained with the same intensity as before. Be- 
tween 8 and 4.80 p.m. a series of mine explosions took place 
at various points on a 2000 yards front north of Hooge, these 
being the signal for a general infantry attack, wUch was 
everywhere misuccessful except at Hooge, where the Germans 
succeeded in capturing the British front line trenches running 
through the ruins of the village. Then there was another lull 
in the infantry fighting tiU 1.80 a.m. on the 18th, when the 
Canadians made another counter-attack with the intention of 
regaining their former positions between Sanctuary Wood and 
Hill 60. The Germans were taken by surprise, and fell back 
sullenly under the impetuosity of the attack. Trench after 
trench was retaken, three ofScers and 158 men being made 
prisoners. Sanctuary Wood and Hooge reniained in the 
enemy's hands, but elsewhere the British line was intact, and 
the Germans suffered a third defeat. 

The initial success achieved by the Germans on June 2nd is 
a further proof, if such were wanted, of the enormous power 
which artillery now exerts on the modern field of battle. The 
bombardment came as a surprise to the divisional conunander, 
who clearly had no suspicion of its imminence. It is possible 
to effect an artillery concentration without discovery. The 
movement of men is less easy to hide from the observation of 
airmen than the movement of guns. The latter can be brought 
up at night and placed in concealed positions till the moment 
for action arrives. When, on the other hand, a large move- 
ment of troops takes place, they betray their presence by a 
corresponding movement of supply wagons and the other 
transport accessories of a combatant force. It thus happened 
that the German bombardment began on the morning of 
June 2nd without equaUty of artillery strength on the British 
side. The German batteries were massed in sufficient numbers 
to shatter the front line trenches, and at the same time isolate 
them by a barrage of fire interposed between the first and 
second line defences. The defenders could neither retire on 
their support nor could the supporting troops advance to their 
help. Even had they broken through the curtain of fire in 
front of them they would only have increased the size of the 
human target which was being assailed by the enemy's guns. 
For the men in the first Une trenches there was nothing left to 
do but to hold on as best they could till the bombs^rdment 
ceased to let the attacking infantry through. This the Canadians 
did, and when the German infantry reached their trenches they 
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fought as never men fought before till they weie overwhebned 
by superior numbers. It was a splendid story which The Timet 
correspondent had to tell in his eloquent despatch of June 8th : 
** Long after the issues of minor engagements in this war are 
forgotten, and when everybody has ceased to care whether we 
gained or lost a hundred yards of ground or a mile of trendi, 
the memory of how the Canadians fought against hopdess 
odds near Hooge will be remembered, and Canada and the 
Empire will be proud for generations to come of the men whose 
deeds; I have mentioned." 

Since June 18th there has been no more infantry figfatiiig, 
and no further attempt from the German side to straight^ out 
the historic salient, for the defence of which so mudi British 
blood has flowed. It is generally agreed that the retention of 
the salient confers no advantage on the defenders, while the 
line of the Yser Canal would be a more defensive position ; but 
sentiment counts for much in war, and the moral effect of 
retaining possession of a victorious battlefield cannot be 
exaggerated. 

The Struggle bound Verdun 

During the period covered by this chapter the fighting round 
Verdun continued with the same intensity as before, the 
Germans renewing their attacks again and again with reckless 
disregard of the losses incurred in their vain attempts to win 
through. They won some local tactical successes and made 
some slight advance towards the town on both sides of the 
Meuse, but the price which they paid for their successes was 
incommensurate with their value. It has been calculated by 
a French authority, who obtained his information from docu- 
mentary evidence and reports of prisoners, that up to Hay 15th 
the German losses before Verdun amounted to 870,000, and 
assuming that further casualties occurred on the same scale 
since that date, the total loss up to June 15th cannot have 
been less than 450,000. The French loss was also heavy, and 
particularly in prisoners, owing to the tenacity with which 
French troops held on to exposed positions long after the 
continuance of the defence was tactically hopeless ; but the roll 
of killed and wounded men was probably only half that of the 
Germans, who have been continuously attacking, while, except 
for infrequent counter-attacks, the French have been defending 
their positions. 

After his failure during the second and third weeks in May 
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to turn the French out of Avocourt Wood ^ and assail Hill 804 
from the west side, the Crown Prince, acting always under 
orders from the German General Staff, launched another attack 
against the Mort Honmie position on May 20th, and succeeded 
in occupying some advanced French trenches on the northern 
and western slopes. The battle continued the foUowing day, 
and on the night of the 21st a desperate attempt was made to 
reach the sunmiit of the hill up the western slopes, but the 
French defence was too poweri^, and a well-timed counter- 
attack enabled our AUies to recapture some of the ground lost 
on the previous day. On the 22nd the Germans drew off their 
troops, as is their wont after a reverse, and on the left bank 
of the river the day passed quietly without any infantry action. 
On this day the French took the initiative on the right bank, 
carried some trenches to the north of Thiaumont Farm, and 
forced their way into Fort Douaumont, from which, however, 
they were ejected on the 24th, when a furious counter-attack 
was delivered by two divisions of Bavarian troops. Renewing 
their attack against the Mort Homme position on the 28rd, 
the Germans penetrated into the northern part of the village 
of Cumi^res, and then brought up three fiesh divisions with 
the object of enveloping the hill. The battle raged round the 
hill with varying success till May 29th, the 100th day of the 
German offensive movement against Verdun, when the Crown 
Prince determined to make a supreme effort to break through 
the French Unes and reach the Meuse at Chattancourt. Two 
army corps were employed, and a general attack was launched 
along the whole line from Avocourt Wood to Mort Homme, the 
main push being made in the salient which the Germans had 
already driven into the French front west of the village of 
Cumi^-es. The attack everywhere broke down except between 
Mort Homme and Cumi^res, when, after repeated assaults had 
been made on their position, the French were compelled to 
withdraw to the south of the Bethincourt-Cumi^res road, but 
without losing hold of the southern outskirts of the village. 
The battle continued throughout the 80th with great violence, 
and at one time it looked as though the Germans would succeed 
in their object. Breaking through the village of Cumi^res, they 
pushed the French out of the Bois des Caurettes and forced 
them to fall back towards Chattancourt, where the French 
organised a counter-attack, which was a brilliant success for 

' The iketch in Gfa*pter XXIII is Bufficieot to illiutrmte the following re« 
marks, the positionB of the opposing foroee haying undergone little ei^ge 
Biaoe it was drawn. 
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our Allies, who roUed the Germans back to Cumiires and 
re-established their line in the southern extremity of the Bois 
des Caurettes. About this day the French evacuated the 
summit of Mort Homme» which, Uke the Cdte de Talou on the 
right bank, had becopie a No Man's Land owing to its exposure 
to artillery fire from both sides. The Germans held the northern 
slopes of Mort Homme, while the French were firmly established 
on the southern and western slopes, this being the positicm 
on June 18th, when this chapter is closed, tl^ French line 
running fix>m Avocourt Wood over HiU 804, along the south 
of Mort Homme to the Bois de la Cailette, and thence to the 
Meuse. HUl 804 with its western spur, HiU 287, remained in 
French possession. 

After his failure to win through on the left bank of the 
Meuse, the ** Higher Command " instructed the Crown Ptinoe 
to transfer his efforts to the right bank, and use Fort Douao- 
mont and the works constructed round it as a starting-off point 
for a further advance, with the object of driving the French 
off the Douaumont plateau and forcing them back to the Cdte 
de Belleville, where their last and most formidable line of 
defence is situated. Before this could be done it was necessary 
to capture Fort Vaux, which had long been a thorn in the 
Carman side. The fort is situated on the heights overlooking 
the deep ravine which extends from the village of Damloup in a 
north-westerly direction to the western spurs of the Douau- 
mont plateau. Its guns not only dominated the ravine» but 
were in a position to bring an enfilade fire to bear on troops 
advancing ftom Fort Douaumont to Fleury. It was absolutely 
necessary to seize this important tactical point before 
attempting any ulterior operations, and the Germans decided 
to undertake the task, no matter what price they had to pay 
for success. On June 1st the attack began with a bombard- 
ment, which is described as one of " extreme intensity,** during 
the course of which German infantry columns debouching from 
the Bois de Haudromont and Bois d'Hardaumont, west and 
east of Fort Douaumont, stormed the positions on the north side 
of the ravine, and then descended into the ravine. Fighting 
went on all through the night, and on the 2nd the G^mans 
captured the viUage of Damloup, which is under the diff on 
which Fort Vaux is situated. On the same day they got a 
firm footing in the northern part of the Bois de la Cailette, 
on the north side of the Vaux ravine, and in the afternoon 
the infantry swarmed up the south spurs of the cliff and 
attempted to rush the fort by a coup de main. The attempt to 
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effect a lodgment in the fort at first failed. Undaunted by 
their defeat, the Germans returned to the attack, and eventually 
succeeded late at night in penetrating into the ditch of the 
fort, which had been battered to pieces by the German guns. 
There they remained for four days, unable to enter the interior 
of the fort, which was held by Major Reynal and a battalion 
of French infantry. The defence was admirably organised, 
and reflected high credit on the intrepid commander and men 
of the garrison, who clung to their posts throughout the storm 
of shell which was rained into the fort at the rate of 8000 
shells a day. To escape the shell the garrison retreated into 
bomb-proof refuges, and there they held out till the fort was 
surrounded and the water supply cut off, when further resistance 
was beyond the limits of human endurance. The surrender 
took place in the early morning of June 7th. 

After the fall of Fort Vaux there was a lull in the German 
offensive till the night of June 12th, when a violent attack 
was made on the IVench entrenchments south of Thiaumont 
Farm, and extending east and west of the road from Douau- 
mont Fort to the C6te de Froide Terre. This position turned 
out to be a very strong one, and the Germans at first failed 
to make any impression on its defences. The central point 
d'appui was the work known as the Thiaumont Fort, which 
is close to the jimction of the Fleury-Bras and Douaumcmt- 
Flemy roads, and was flanked by the fortified Hills 821 on 
the west and 820 on the east. During the night of the 12th 
the Germans penetrated into some advanced portions of the 
French defences on the eastern slopes of HUl 821, but they 
failed to get up to the main Thiaumont work, although no 
fewer than twelve assaults were made in the course of ten hours. 
The attack was renewed on the night of the 15th, with the 
same result of failure, ^' our machine-gun and rifle fire smashing 
successively all the attacks, which caused heavy losses to the 
enemy." Further attacks on the 18th met with a similar tale. 

Behind the Thiaumont position are the supporting defences 
on the Cdte de Froide Terre, and behind these is the Belleville 
position, the last and strongest line of the Verdun defences, 
extending from Fort Belleville, close to the Meuse, to Fort 
Tavannes, which overlooks the Woevre plain and comnumds 
the Metz railway. Fort de Souville rises up in the centre of 
this defensive system and dominates the whole countryside. 
During the month of June the Germans brought up heavy guns 
to bombard the Belleville position, but with the advent of the 
Anglo-French offensive in Picardy, which will be described in 
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the next chapter, there was a gradual weakening in their 
attack tiU it finally collapsed, when the Germans found them- 
selves four miles firom Verdun on the right bank of the Heiise, 
and eight on the left bank. 

Verdun was the grave of Germany's claim to military invind- 
bility. The original conception of this attack cm the foitxcss 
was a stultification of the Kaiser's decisions to incur the odium 
of the crime which he committed in violating Belgian neutrality. 
The plea of military necessity for using Belgium as a stepping- 
stone to Paris broke down when the Germans tried to do in 
1916 what they said was impracticable in 1914, and break 
through the chain of fortifications on the eastern firontier of 
France. Of all places to select for deaUng a premeditated 
strategic blow the Verdim salient with its strong natural de- 
fences, which had been turned to the best account by French 
engineers, offered the least chance of success. The executi<Mi 
of the attack was as faulty as its conception. A speedy victory 
was imperatively urgent to restore the shaken moral of tli^ 
German people, and the process of sapping up to the French 
positions was too slow. There was nothing for it but the 
phalanx and hacking tactics. Day after day dense masses of 
men, driven from behind, were hurled against the French 
entrenchments with results which we have seen — a casualty 
list of half a million of Carman soldiers, and the French still 
in occupation of Verdim. 

Tbe French owe their victory to their own unaided efiCorts, 
which are above all praise. They fought during the great 
long-drawn-out battle as they never fought before with a 
courage due to a good cause, and with a confidence inspired by 
conscious strength. Throughout the fiery ordeal they nev^ 
showed any sign either of flinching or yielding. In General 
Petain they found a commander who was as skilful as he was 
resolute. Though he had G^eral Joffre's permissicm to retire 
behind the Meuse he refused to make use of it. We are |»oad 
of our Allies, and the more so because the stand which they 
made at Verdim marked the beginning of the turn of the tide 
which is now flowing steadily on towards the side of the Allies. 

General Brussiloff's Offensive 

On the night of Friday, June 2nd, in a comtnimiquS issued in 
Vienna, the Austrian Government announced the banning of 
a violent bombardment of the Austrian positions on the 
Bessarabian and Volhynian fronts. This was foUowed next 
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day by another communiqui stating that the bombardment 
had extended all down the front from the Pripet to the Dniester, 
and that *' infantry attacks were imminent." The Russun 
Government kept silence till the evening of the 5th. when a 
bulletin was published at Petrograd informing the public that 
a battle was in progress along the whole length of the front 
occupied by General Brussiloff's armies, and statiiig that 
18,000 prisoners had fallen into Russian hands. This was the 
beginning of a movement which led to another Austrian dAadi 
even more disastrous in its consequences than that of Septem- 
ber 1914. 

The sketch drawn for this chapter shows the approximate 
positions of the opposing forces between the Pripet and the 
Pruth on the day when General Brussiloff launched his attacL 
Three separate Russian armies were launched on a front of 
some 200 miles or more — a northern army under Genoal 
Kaledine, who had charge of the operations in Volhynia; a 
central army under General ScherbatcheS, whose objective 
was Lemberg; and a southern army under General Lediitsky 
was charged with the re-conquest of the Bukovina. These 
three armies all manoeuvred under the supreme direction of 
General Brussiloff, who had relieved General Ivanofi in com- 
mand of the southern group of Russian armies. What their 
niunbers were or how they were constituted is not known, but 
that they were well supplied with munitions of all kinds » 
clear from the ease with which the Russian artiUery shattered 
the elaborate defences which the Austrian engineers had 
constructed on their front. 

Opposed to the Russians in this sector of the front were 
three groups of armies, composed partly of German but 
principally of Austrian troops, no definite information being 
forthcoming as to the enemy's strength in this locality, Tbe 
northern group was under General linsingen, whose head- 
quarters during the spring were at Vladimir- Volynsk, under 
him being the Archdiike Joseph Ferdinand, whose army before 
its discomfiture was deployed north and south of the Rovno- 
Kovel railway between Kolki and Olyka, while next to the 
Archduke was General Boehm-Ermolli, who was in position oo 
the right bank of the Ikwa between Dubno and Novo Alexinetx. 
North of the Archduke was Prince Leopold of Bavaria, wboo« 
headquarters were at Kobrin, and who had three German 
infantry and two cavalry divisions holding the line from the 
Oginski canal north of Pinsk down to the Kovel-Samy railway. 
South of Novo Alexinetz, covering the approach to Lemberg 
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along tlie railway from Tarnopol, and watching the passages 
over the Strypa ^ do¥m to its junction with the Dniester, was 
an Austro-German army under the command of General 
Bothmer; while between the Dniester and the Romnanian 
boundary General Pflanzer-Baltin, with a purely Austrian 
army, was guarding the Bukovina frontier. 

The above being the position on June 4th» what happened 
was briefly as follows : The three Russian Armies were set in 
motion simultaneously; (General Kaledine, who appears to 
have had the largest army, struck out in three directions-— on 
his right along the railway from Rovno to Kovel, in the centre 
along the high road to Vladimir-Volynsk, and on his left along 
the Rovno-Dulmo-Brody railway. The Archduke's force, con- 
centrated chiefly round Olyka, was badly cut up and fell back 
in disorder behind the St3rr. Kaledine's troops occupied Lutsk 
on June 7th, and next day forced a passage over the Styr at 
Rojistche. His centre then pushed on rapidly from Lutsk 
through Tortchin and Zaturtsky, reaching the village of 
Lokatehi, within twelve miles of Vladimir- Volynsk, on the 
17th. Kaledine's right wing, meanwhile, fought its way to 
Swidniki,'on the Stokhod, twenty miles from Kovel on the 
16th, on which day his left wing reached Radzivloff, seven 
miles from Brody. Heavy fighting then went on at the apex 
of the salient which Kaledine had thrust into the Austro- 
German front towards Vladimir- Volynsk, over a distance of 
forty miles, as also on its two faces at Swidniki and Radzivloff. 
The Archduke's retreat was a complete dibdcle. In twelve 
days General Kaledine reported that he had captured 70,000 
prisoners, of whom 1809 were officers, with 88 guns, 28 machine- 
guns, and large stores of war material, such as searchlights, 
field kitchens, concrete girders, small-arm ammunition, and coal. 

Genial Seherbatcheff ma^e an equally successful start, and, 
after driving in Bothmer's outposts, cleared the whole country 
east of the Strypa from Kozlof down to the junction of the 
river with the Dniester. Reaching Bucacz on June 10th, he 
crossed the Strypa at several points, but his further progress 
was held up by a rally of Bothmer's troops at Przevloka, and 
no advance could be made in that direction or along the rail- 
way west of Tarnopol, where the enemy was strongly entrenched. 
In the first week of his victorious advance to the Strypa, 
Seherbatcheff took 17,000 prisoners, 414 being officers, with 
29 guns and 84 machine-guns. 

> The eonne of lh» Slryp* is ahown oo the tkeloh* b«t the OMne of the river 
hM been eookieoteUj oautted bj the dmoghteaMi. 
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General Leehitsky struck hard and rapidly at his adveisaiy 
in the Bukovina. Hoping to surround General Pflanzer-Baltin*s 
army on the Bessarabian frontier, he seized the bridge-head at 
Zaleszczkki on June 12th, and sent his cavalry across the 
Dniester to cut the Czemowitz-Kolomea railway at Sniatyit 
This was successfully accomplished on the evening of the ISth 
by a fine piece of cavalry work. Czemowitz being then threat- 
ened from three sides, Pflanzer-Baltin ordered the town to be 
evacuated, strong rearguards being left behind to delay the 
Russian advance. The Russians captured the Czemowitz 
bridge-head on the 17th, and General Leehitsky entered the 
town on the same day. Crossing the Pruth at many points, 
the Russian cavalry went in pursuit of the routed AustziAO 
army, making many captiures of prisoners and guns on the 
way. On the night of Simday, the 18th, Russian cavalry were 
reported to have reached the Sereth. Deprived of his line of 
retreat over the Jablonitza Pass, Pflanzer-Baltin's only way 
back to Hungary was by the Borgo Pass, and beyond Dama 
Watra there was no railway to help him. With tiie RussiAOs 
following close on his heels, he managed to get across the 
Carpathians and save the remnants of his demoralised army. 
In the first week of the Russian offensive he lost in prisonen 
alone 754 officers and 88,000 men, while 49 guns and 120 
machine-guns were left in Russian hands. 

General Brussiloff's strategy was the outcome of what was 
evidently a carefully considered plan of campaign, having for 
its object to seize the railway jimction of Kovel, occupy Lem- 
berg, and intercept the enemy's communications with Hungaiy. 
The plan succeeded in its initial steps beyond all expectations. 
The Austrian armies were broken and dispersed. After a 
fortnight's fighting 8000 officers and 170,000 men were prisoneis 
in the hands of the Russians, who captured 174 guns, 4S4 
machine-guns, and an immense quantity of war booty, hi- 
duding killed and wounded, the total casualties up to Juik 
18th were estimated to be 800,000, which was 40 per cent, of 
the force which the Austrians are beUeved to have had on tiie 
Pripet-Czemowitz front at the end of Hay. The further 
progress of the campaign will be reserved for the next chapter. 

In an interview with Mr. Stanley Washburn, Times cont- 
spondent with the Russian armies. General Brussiloff explaiB£<i 
the causes of his initial success. There was absolute co- 
ordination between all the armies, and a general attack bcin£ 
timed to begin at the same hour all along the 200-mile firoot. 
it was impossible for the enemy to shift troops from one quarter 
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to another, since the attack was equally pressed at all points. 
Then again the Russian artillery was used with great effect 
owing to the supply of ammunition being unlimited. The very 
strength of the Austrian defences proved to be a weakness, for 
the trenches were so deep, and their conmiunications so intricate, 
that the Austrian troops had no time to evacuate them when 
their positions were threatened from the rear. Hence the large 
number of prisoners taken. ** For the first time in the war,'* 
said General Brussiloff, ** we have had sufficient ammunition 
to enable us to use curtain fire for preventing the enemy from 
retiring from his positions save through a scathing zone of 
shrapnel fire, which renders surrender imperative." 

What (General Brussiloff did in the east can also be done in 
the west under similar conditions as regard tactical co-operation 
and the supply of ammunition. Local attacks, such as those 
at Neuve Chapelle, Loos, and in Champagne last year, only 
waste strength without producing results. To be successfid 
attacks must come as a surprise, and be made over an extended 
front with simultaneous effort by every unit engaged. An 
antecedent artillery preponderance is a further condition of 
success, for without it not even our own incomparable infantry 
can hope to win through to victory. This is the lesson of the 
war, and (General Brussiloff has shown us how to apply it. 
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Before entering on the third year of war it will be oonTenient 
to take stock of the situation as between ourselves* our Allies, 
and our enemies, and see what progress has been made during 
the past year towards the victory which wiU put an end to the 
death struggle in which we are now engaged. 

In the winter of 1915, when a wave of despondency was 
passing over the ooimtry owing to the temporary collapse of 
the Russian offensive, the writer pointed out (Oiapter XV) 
that instead of giving way to doubts we had every reason to 
congratulate ourselves on results. We had cleared the seas of 
Germany's ships, blockaded her coasts, and taken possession 
of all her colonies, except the one which has since passed into 
our hands. In Europe, Germany's offensive had been checked, 
both in the west and east, and the initiative had passed out 
of the hands of her generals into those of the Allies. Fhxn 
the day when the German armies ceased to attack, and began 
to dig themselves into defensive positions, victory, however 
long it might be delayed, was ultimately assured to the Allies. 
Invaders cannot stand indefinitely on the defence : they most 
either advance or retire, and the latter alternative is the one 
which the Germans have' been striving to postpone, but which 
they are now being driven to face. 

The events of the second year justified this forecast* Some 
things happened which are regrettable, except for the lessons 
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which they have taught; but taking the year as a whole it is 
correct to say that Germany's initial successes reached their 
high-water level at the end of 1915» and the tide then began 
to turn in flavour of the Allies. The enemy's attempt to re- 
gain the initiative in France ended, as was seen in the last 
chapter, in sanguinary failure, which weakened the strength 
of the German armies without producing any compensating 
results. Defeated on the Heuse, the Germans are now de- 
fending themselves on the Somme, where the Allies are threaten- 
ing to pierce their centre and seize their communications with 
Belgium. In Russia they are clinging to their positions 
with admirable tenacity, but with ^fficulty, which is daily 
increasing, owing to the resumption of offensive operations 
by the Russian armies. Another dfbAde has overtaken the 
Austrian army, and the Dual Monarchy is tottering to its 
fall. In Asia the Russians are marching through Armenia, 
and will soon be knocking at the eastern gates of Constantinople. 
Taught by misfortune, we are preparing for another advance 
to Baghdad as soon as the cool season sets in. In every theatre 
of war the Allies are showing an offensive activity which has 
already produced some notable successes and gives promise 
of more to come. On the seas the Battle of Jutland has con- 
firmed our claim to naval supremacy and removed all fears 
of a German invasion. The outlook is everywhere encouraging. 
After two years of preparation we have settled down to the 
war with the grim determination to see it through to a suc- 
cessful end. With the exception of an insignificant minority 
of obscure persons, all classes of the conununity throughout 
the Empire are united in the resolve to win. Great Britain 
has now become a Military as well as a Naval Power. We 
have raised an army of five millions of men by voluntary en- 
listment, and have supplemented these with a reserve of men 
compelled by law to share the lot of their more patriotic country- 
men. Whereas in 1914 we began the war with six divisions, 
we have now seventy divisions on the western front alone. 
The confusion into which the War Office was thrown when 
the Secretary of State for War attempted to grasp all power 
and responsibihty in his own hands has been replaced by a 
decentralised organisation; which is working both smoothly 
and effectively. The Secretary of State has reverted to his 
constitutional position as Cabinet Minister responsible for 
policy, while the executive conduct of the war has been placed 
in the hands of the Chief of the General Staff. There is no 
longer any interference with executive conunanders, who are 
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given their task and left to do it. The complete assent which 
was given at the end of last year to the principle of decentralisa* 
tion is having a corresponding effect on the conduct of the war, 
administrative and executive officers being now able to wofk 
together in uninterrupted unison. 

A great advance was made by the Allies during the seocmd 
year of the war in the direction of closer co-ordinaticm, both 
of policy and action. International Councils were estab- 
Ushed of Ministers responsible for policy and of Military StafEs 
charged with the execution of agreed plans of campaign. In- 
stead of each of the Powers acting with separate aim and 
effort, all now act together with common purpose and com- 
bined direction. When General Cadoma was being hard 
pressed on the Trentino front, Austrian pressure was removed 
by General Brussiloff's offensive south of the Pripet, When 
Verdun was in danger of falling into (German hands the Anglo- 
French offensive on the Somme brought relief to General 
Petain on the Meuse. The inter-dependence of all theatres 
of war is now recognised by the AUied commanders, who take 
no decision of importance without previous consultation with 
one another. There can never be quite the same unity of 
command among the Allies as exists with the Central Powers, 
but in spite of geographical difficulties they are working on 
lines of mutual co-operation, which has already produced 
beneficial results. 

The creation of the Ministry of Munitions in June of last 
year came in time to save the situation for our Allies and 
ourselves. Though Great Britain is the leading manufacturing 
nation in the world nothing was done during the first year of 
the war to make the best use of our industrial wealth tor war 
purposes. Of workshops and workers there were enou^, 
but they were not organised, and many skilled artisans had 
been allowed to volunteer for service in the field. Want of 
organisation was the cause of a wasteful over-lapping of time 
and labour ; and matters were made worse by the unprofitable 
way in which the Naval and Military authorities competed, 
one service against the other, for the supply of munitions. 
In a few weeks Mr. Lloyd C^rge established order out <rf 
chaos, with results which exceeded expectation. We are now 
supplying munitions, not only to our own armies, but to those 
of our Russian Allies, whose requirements are (slt in excess of 
the maximum output of the Russian factories, even with such 
supplementary help as can be obtained from Japan and America. 
During a conference of representatives of the Allied Pbwers in 
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London, on the 18th July, 1916, Mr. Lloyd George gave an 
interesting account of his stewardship, and threw much light 
on the work which the new department has accomplished 
during the first year of its existence. 

** When we last met," he said, " the Russian armies were 
facing a hailstorm of iron with flesh and blood. The British 
troops were condemned to an enforced inactivity because our 
munitions were not equal to a sustained attadc. Hundreds 
of thousands of men and women, hitherto unaccustomed to 
metal and chemical work, have been trained for munition 
making. The new factories and workshops which we have 
set up have not yet attained one-third of their full capacity, 
but their output is increasing with great rapidity. If officials, 
employers, and workmen keep at it with the same zeal as they 
have hitherto employed, our stipplies will soon be overwhelming. 
Still, our task is but half accomplished. Every great battle 
furnishes additional proof that this is a war of equipment. 
More ammunition means more victories and fewer casualties.** 

Truer words were never uttered. Victory depends quite as 
much on the men who make the munitions as on those who 
use them. The factory workers know this, and are sacrificing 
their holidays at the call of their comrades who are fighting 
for them at the front. 

The Battle of the Somme 

Turning now to the events of the past month, the Anglo- 
French offensive, which was launched on the morning of 
July 1st, claims first attention, for it is the only attempt at a 
combined offensive movement which has been made since the 
end of September 1915, when the joint attack of the British 
and French troops south of La Bassee Canal led to abortive 
results, for reasons which have since been made clear. 

The point chosen for the new offensive is nearly midway 
along the northern battle-front, across which the opposing 
forces have been watching each other for so many dreary 
months. It wiU be remembered that during the month of 
Harch, when the German attack on Verdun was developing. 
General Haig undertook to relieve the French of that part of 
their front which extends from Arras to the Somme, the river 
being the dividing-point between the British and French forces.^ 

1 At one time British troops ooouped the ground down to the huika of 
the Somme, opposite Curia* but the French must have reoccupied MAricourt 
before the present offensive began, as some of General Foch*s troops are now 
operating north of the river. 
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Peronne is the immediate strategical objective of the Afies, 
for if they can regain possession of that town, whi<di is the 




key to the Upper Somme valley, they will secure hold of 
a strong point iTappui for an offensive movement over the 
watershed which separates the valleys of the S(Hnme and Oix 
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from those of the Scheldt and Sambre. The point was well 
chosen, with a coirect appreciation of the strategical con* 
ditions of the campaign which is now being fought out in the 
north of France. 

A glance at the sketch accompanying this chapter shows 
tbat the original opposing line at the point selected by the 
Allies for their attack made a salient in the German front in 
the direction of Peronne, the salient being more pronounced 
on the right than on the left bank of the Somme. Judging 
from the movements already made, and especially from the 
direction which General Haig's attack is taking, it seems dear 
that the Allied commanders intend to push this salient out 
towards Peronne on both banks of the river, and then attack 
the German positions at Bonchavesnes and Mont St. Quentin 
on the north side of the town. Owing to the marshy nature 
of the bed of the river, which is unbridged between C16ry and 
La Chapelette, where the railway viaduct crosses to the right 
bank, a frontal attack over the river from the west would be 
a costly operation, and the only practicable way of capturing 
the town is to turn the enemy's defences on the north. 

Expecting for some time past that a British attack would 
<*ome between Arras and the Somme, the Germans had con- 
structed an elaborate system of first-Une defences, extending 
from Gommecourt through Beaumont-Hamel, Thiepval, Ovil- 
lers. La Boiselle, Fricourt, and Mametz, down to the Somme, 
with strong fortified posts (midway between their first and 
second line defences) at Contalmaison and Montauban. This 
first line had been fortified with the scientific skill which 
German engineers have brought to bear on their work through- 
out the whole course of the campaign. The trace of the works 
foDowed the lines of Vauban's system of fortification, the 
villages, which were little fortresses, performing the functions 
of bastions, connected together by communicating curtains, 
each village providing flank defence for its neighbour. Round 
these defensive bastions were successive lines of trenches and 
barbed wire entanglements intersected with deep bomb-proof 
dug-outs deverly designed to protect the men and machine- 
guns from artiUery fire. It thus frequently happened that 
after our attacking infantry had rushed through a trench, 
dearing the defenders out of it, the machine-guns were brought 
out from the dug-outs and a reverse fire poisred on the attack- 
ing troops who had passed on to the trench beyond. The 
German second line of entrenchments extended from Thiepval 
on the Ancre to Pozitees, and thence through Bazentin-le- 
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Petit and Longueval to GiiiUemont, and was connected with 
the first-line system by longitudinal communicating trenches 
which followed the contours of the ground, and were Ivoken 
off where natural cover rendered them unnecessary. It is 
understood that a third line of entrenchment has been pre^ 
pared north and south of the Albert-Bapaume road between 
Pys and Flers. Taken as a whole, the German position be- 
tween the Ancre and the Somme was one of great natural 
strength, which had been turned to the best tactical account 
by the ingenuity of the German engineers. 

South of the Somme the French had a less arduous task than 
General Haig's troops had to undertake north of the river, for 
between their original line, as shoivn on the sketch, and the 
Somme valley the ground was for the most part level, with 
only here and there slight variations in height, and it had not 
been prepared for defence with the same elaborate care which 
the Germans devoted to the fortification of their positions 
facing the British front. This accounts for the small loss 
of the French troops during their advance in the first week 
in July, as compared with that of the British army, but it in 
no way detracts from the fine leadership of General FayoDe, 
who was in executive command of the attacking corps under 
the supreme direction of General Foch, the Army Group 
Commander in this sector of the front, for, as will be presently 
seen, the French advance was a very brilliant piece of work 
which reflects high credit both on the general and his troops. 

No order of battle was promulgated either of British or 
French troops engaged, nor was there any published informa- 
tion to show the designation of the divisions or the names of 
their commanders. We knew irom General Haig's reports 
that he was personally directing the operations on the British 
side, and it was believed that divisions from both the 8rd 
and 4th Armies, commanded respectively by Generals Allenby 
and Rawlinson, were fighting under his command, but in the 
absence of official data no attempt could be made to locate 
units or indicate their distribution. All that was possible 
was to record movements made and positions captured in the 
order of sequence notified in General Haig's official eommu" 
niqiiist whidi were published twice a day with commendable 
regularity since the beginning of the movement. 

The approximate positions of the (German troops facing the 
Anglo-French front on the morning of July 1st were as follows : 
Between Gommecourt and the Somme was the 14th German 
Corps, with the 52nd Independent Division prolonging the 
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line towards Arras. Two divisions of the Prussian Guards 
were in reserve at Cambrai. These were both called up to the 
front as soon as the British offensive was developed, as also 
were other troops taken where they could be best spared from 
other parts of the front. On July 18th, the day when this 
chapter was closed, it is believed that 115 battalions, as esti- 
mated by our Staff, were concentrated on the eight-mile front 
between Thiepval and GuiUemont, but many of them were 
reduced to less than half their war strength during the course 
of the fighting. Opposite General FayoUe, distributed along 
the line Frise, Herblcourt, Dompierre, Fay, Estr6es, was the 
6th German Corps, comprising some twenty-seven battalions 
only, but these were speedily augmented by twelve additional 
battalions belonging to the 17th Corps, bringing the number 
up to thirty-nine. According to later unofficial reports, the 
number was increased to seventy-two, some having been de- 
tached firom the Crown Prince's Army at Verdun. Though 
aware of the contemplated British offensive, the German 
Staff did not anticipate an attack by the French south of the 
Somme, believing that our AUies had their hands full at Verdun. 
This accounts for the comparative weakness of the (German 
front south of the Somme and for the rapidity of the French 
advance. 

Taking the French attack first, what took place was briefly 
this. On the morning of Saturday, July 1st, after a general 
bombardment of the German front which had extended over 
several days, the French infantry rushed out of their entrench- 
ments between Marioourt and the Sonmie, carried the whole 
of the (Serman trenches facing them, and pushed dose up to 
Hardecourt and Curlu. A simultaneous attack south of the 
Somme gave them possession of the villages of Becquincourt, 
Dompierre, Bussus, and Fay. The suddenness of the attack 
took the Germans by surprise, and more than 5000 prisoners 
fell into the hands of the French on the first day of the battle. 
During the night of July 1st the French captmred Citflu, and 
next day they took possession of Frise and the Boise de Mereau- 
court. The viUage of Herbecourt was taken on the night of 
the 2nd, and the whole of the (German first line of defences 
was then in French occupation. On the 8rd, before the 
Germans had time to recover from their surprise, moving out 
of the Bois de Mereaucourt, the French seized the village of 
FeuillereSy and stormed Assevillers in a brilliant assault. 
Later in the day they occupied Buscourt. By this time the 
number of prisoners had increased to 8000. On the 4th, the 
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villages of Estrees and Belloy-en-Santerre were both captmcd, 
and during the night the French pushed on to S<»nnont Fami, 
opposite Clery on the right bank of the Somme. On that day 
iJso an advance was made from Curlu to Hem. By the 
evening of the 5th the whole of the Carman second line positions 
on a 6^-mile firont south of the Somme were in French posses- 
sion. On the 6th and 7th the Germans were reinforced, and 
delivered a series of counter-attacks which were all repulsed, 
while the French consolidated their new positions. On the 
8th, fighting in conjunction with the British, the Frendi 
captured the village of Hardecourt, north of the Somme, and 
next day assaulted the German position at Biaebes, south 
of the Somme. This brought them within half a mile of 
Peronne. On the 11th they stormed Hill 97, and occupied 
the Maisonnette farm on the summit. This brought the first 
phase of the French offensive to an end. The total captures 
amounted to 285 officers, 11,740 men, with 85 guns, 89 machine- 
guns, and 26 trench mortars. The French troops fought with 
imdeniable ilan^ their further advance being checked by their 
arrival at the river; they had gained more ground in ten days 
than the Germans gained in four and a half months at Verdun. 
(General Haig deUvered his attack along a 16-mile front 
extending from Gommecourt to Maricourt. On the right of 
the front attacked the village of Montauban was sUxmed 
early in the morning of July 1st, and the capture of this village 
rendered the fortified position of Mametz untenaUe. Two 
thousand prisoners were taken in and round these two villages* 
and the Germans were driven back to their second Une positions. 
In the centre, south of the Ancre, heavy assaults were deb- 
vered against the villages of Thiepval, Ovillers, and La Boisdie, 
but our troops found themselves up against some very formid- 
able positions, and the most they could do was to secure a 
firm footing in the approaches to these strong places. On 
the left, between Gommecourt and Beaumont Hamd, where 
our artillery had been less successful than south of the Ancre, 
no substantial gains were obtained, while the losses in one of 
the London Territorial Divisions and in the Ulster Division 
were very heavy. On Simday, the 2nd, Fricourt was ci4>tured« 
and on the following day, after a fight which had lasted for 
sixty consecutive hours. La Boiselle fell into General Haig^s 
hands. North of the Ancre the attack was abandoned in 
order to concentrate against the German front south of that 
river, and widen out the northern face of the Peronne salient* 
On Tuesday, the 4th, the battle progressed favourably^ many 
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local points of vantage being secured, while in the evening 
Geneiul Haig reported that more than 5000 prisoners had been 
brought in since the beginning of the offensive movement. 
Oi¥ing to the slow progress made by our troops, in comparison 
with that of our Allies south of the Sonune, rumour gained 
ground in London that the advance had been checked ; but 
this proved to be baseless, for on July 7th our troops success- 
fully stormed a formidable work known as the Leipzig redoubt, 
which was the key to the Thiepval position, while further 
south the village of Contalmaison was carried by storm. On 
the 8th an ctdvance was made through the Bois de Bornafay 
to the Bois des Trdnes, an important tactical point, and for 
the possession of which severe fighting took place during the 
next three days. On the 9th, 10th, and 11th, continuous 
progress was made in spite of the enemy's counter-attacks, 
and at 8.80 p.m. on the 11th General Haig was able to report 
the '* methodical capture " of the whole of the enemy's first 
line positions along a front of 14,000 yards. The first phase 
of this tremendous battle was then brought to an end. 

During the next two days our troops were occupied in con- 
solidating their hard-won positions and in repelling a series 
of violent counter-attacks by the enemy, who had been rein- 
forced on the 11th, and who, observing a slackening in the 
British offensive, thought to regain the lost ground. Except 
in the Mametz and Trdnes Woods, where the Germans suc- 
ceeded in r^^ning a footing, their counter-attacks were all 
repulsed, and the successes mentioned were only short-lived, 
as on the evening of the 12th General Haig reported both 
woods to be again in his complete possession. During the 
18th the heavy guns were resited, and the German second 
line positions were then submitted to a prolonged bombard- 
ment which lasted till the morning of the 14th, when the 
infantry were sent forward to the attack. The battle on that 
and the following day resulted in a British victory, which 
gave our troops possession of the enemy's second Une entrench- 
ments between Bazentin-le-Petit and Longueval, while west 
and east of those villages respectively the men advanced dose 
up to Pozi£res and Guillemont. On the 15th the Bois de 
Delville was occupied, and held against a powerful counter- 
attack, while an aidvanced detachment of troops pushed their 
way into the Bois des Foureaux, which is in the centre of the 
German third line of defence. On this day a squadron of 
Dragoon Guards was let loose by General Haig on some Germans 
concealed in a cornfield, and short work was made of them. 
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On the 16th the detachment was withdrawn ftom the Bois de 
Foureaux owing to its exposed position, which fonned a 
dangerous salient in the German front. Next day the village 
of OviUers, which had been the scene of ten days' desperate 
fighting, was finally captured, and with it the remnants of the 
garrison of Prussian Guards, who surrendered after having 
made a gallant stand. On this day also the stron^y oi- 
trenched position of Waterlot Farm on the ridgeway north of 
iSuillemont was carried, and the northern face of the Peronne 
salient pushed further eastwards. The further progress of the 
battle must be reserved for another chapter in the volume 
which follows this one. 

When Napoleon's Marshals came to him claiming a vicboiy 
the first question which the Emperor asked them was not 
how many men they had killed, but how many prisoners they 
had taken. Prisoners are the test of victory. The dead caa 
be miscounted, but the living are there to answer for them- 
selves. On the night of July 17th (General Haig reported that 
his troops had captured 189 officers and 10,779 men since 
July 1st. With them he had also taken seventeen heavy 
guns and howitzers, thirty-seven field guns, thirty trench 
mortars, sixty-six machine-guns, and a great quantity of 
ammunition. These nimibers were exclusive of other guns, 
which had not been brought in when General Haig's report 
was dispatched, and of those destroyed by our artillery bom- 
bardment. The list of captured men and guns testifies better 
than bidletins can do to the completeness of the initial British 
victory. 

A notable feature of the battle was the preponderance 
which British and French airmen established over the enemy. 
(German aeroplanes were rarely seen over the Allies' lines, 
while all the enemy's captive balloons, which had been used 
as observation posts, were destroyed during the first day of 
the battle. Our airmen, especially those engaged in artiUery 
observation work, were as indefatigable as they were daring. 
Hardly a message arrived from General Haig without his 
mentioning the deeds of his airmen, who contributed so largdy 
to the success of the troops. We and our AUies are now 
masters of the air. 

We have at last secured that artillery preponderance for 
which we have been striving with all our might during the 
past year. Our guns both outclass and outnumber those <^ 
the Germans, and the preponderance is daily increasing. We 
have now made good the leeway lost in the first year of the 
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war owing to our want of foresight and failure to realise the 
deciding rdk which heavy artillery now plays on the modem 
field of battle. The tactical use of the heavier guns has also 
been improved, as shown by the promptitude with which they 
were resited on July 12th and 18th in order to bombard the 
Carman second-line defences before the infantry battle began 
on the 14th. Though a cavalry officer himself. General Haig 
realises to the full the value of artillery, and it is satisfactory 
tx> know that his appeal to the factory workers at home to 
redouble their efforts did not fall on deaf ears. 

Although our progress was slow, for it could not have been 
otherwise under the conditions described in an earUer part of 
this chapter, it was continuously and methodically maintained 
without any serious check. The lessons of Neuve Chapelle 
and Loos had been taken to heart, and no more was heard of 
rash rushes into the enemy's lines before troops were ready 
to support the attack. The company leading was of the best, 
the officers keeping their men in hand until the artillery had 
done its work, and then letting them loose at the right time 
and place. The men fought Hke heroes, and at close quarters 
invariably showed their ascendancy over the Germans as soon 
as they had hunted them out of their underground lairs and 
forced them to stand up in the open. We hear no more, 
even among Germans themselves, of the invincibility of their 
armies. 

The Russian Offensfte 

l¥hen the last chapter was broken off General Brusiloff's 
offensive south of the Pripet was developing with unexpected 
success. On his right General Kaledine, commanding the 
Northern Army, had seized Lutzk, and was pushing out a 
salient towards Yladimir-Volynski, threatening Kovel on the 
right and Brody on the left. Kaledine*s right wing had 
reached Svidniki on the Stokhod, some twenty-two mUes or 
so from Kovel, his centre being at Locatchy and left at Rad- 
ziviloff. The Central Army, vatder General Scherbatcheff, 
had secured the line of the Upper Strypa, and was threatening 
to advance on Lemberg, while Genend Lechitsky, command- 
ing the Southern Army of the Brussiloff group^ had inflicted a 
severe defeat on the Austrians under Pflanzer-Baltin, and 
occuined Czemowitz. 

The situation continued to develop favouraUy for our Allies 
throughout the month of July. The Austrian armies went 
from bad to worse, having been hit so hard that it is doubtful 
cc 
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if they can recover from the second dibAcle which has over- 
taken them in time to prevent the Russians descending into 
Hungary. According to the special correspondent of the 
Berliner Tag/eblatt^ who wrote from Hindenburg's Headquarters, 
and professed to have access to official information, the Russian 
armies operating against the Central Powers in July, 191^ 
numbered 187 divisions of infantry and 86 of cavalry, amoantiDi! 
to dose on 8,000,000 men. If the Germans had 50 divisions 
and the Austrians 40 before General Brussiloff began his attack 
the first week in June, it is as many as they could have had, 
and half the Austrian army was destroyed during the first six 
weeks' fighting, while the other half was in a condition of 
demoralisation. The Russian reserves of men are more than 
sufficient, and given a continuous supply of munitions the 
Tzar's forces should be able to clear a good portion of Russian 
territory of the enemy's presence before the end of the year. 

The following is a brief narrative of the salient events of the 
past month. As soon as the German General Staff realised 
the full significance of General Kaledine's threat to Kovel, 
reinforcements were hurried up to the hne Kovel-Sokal* 
Lemberg, and General Linsingen was instructed to attack 
Kaledine's army and drive it across the Styr. linsingen had 
some success at first, and the Russians fell back before his 
vigorous offensive, abandoning the bridge*head at Svidniki. 
and withdrawing from Locatchy, where the apex of the salient 
was too much en Vair for safety. During the last ten days of 
June fierce fighting took place between the Styr and the Stok- 
hod, neither side being able to gain any decided advantage. 
Then it was that General Brussiloff brought a fresh army into 
the field north of the Samy-Kovel railway with the intention 
of moving across the lower Stokhod and attacking Kovel from 
the north. This army was under the command of General 
Lesh, who came to the front in the Russo-Japanese war, and 
last year held the Cholm-Lublin hne against Mackensen tili 
his ammunition ran out. General Lesh appears to be acting 
under the orders of General Kaledine, who has charge of the 
operations against Kovel, and his troops formed the extreme 
right wing of the whole of the southern group of Russian 
armies under Brussiloff. He began to develop his attack on 
July 4th, and after fighting a successful battle, which gave 
him possession of the railway station of Manievitchi, he suc- 
ceeded in carrying all the German positions covering the 
passages over the Stokhod, and in securing the whole length of 
that river on the right bank down to its junction with the 
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Pripet. During the course of his victorious advance he ca^ 
tured 12,000 prisoners and took 45 German guns with a large 
quantity of war material, the defeat of the Germans being so 
complete that their retreat was turned into a rout. Meui* 
while, Greneral Kaledine had been supporting Lesh's attack 
with a co-operative movement south of the railway west of 
Chartoriisk and Kolki. This movement was equally suooessful 
in forcing the Germans back behind the upper Stokhod, which 
the Russians crossed at several places after recapturing the 
bridge-head at Svidniki. Between them. Generals Kjaledinr 
and Lesh captured diiring this great drive more than 650 
Grerman officers and 22,000 men, with 50 guns and other war 
booty. General Linsingen raUied his beaten army on the left 
bank of the Stokhod, and then put up a stubborn resistance (mi 
this last line of defence east of Kovd. 

The capture of Kovel would mean the immediate with- 
drawal of the army of Prince Leopold of Bavaria from the 
Pinsk salient, for that army largely depends for its supplies 
on the Lublin-Kovel and Lember-Kovel railways. Diuing 
last winter the Germans constructed a railway extension 
between Kovel and Sokal, the terminus of the Lemberg line, 
and then carried the line from Kovel through the centre of 
the Pripet marshes to Pinsk, establishing by this means direct 
railway communication between Pinsk and Lemberg. With 
the Russians at Kovel the labour of the winter would be thrown 
away. Prince Leopold would be isolated, and there would be 
no alternative to retreat behind the Bug in order to open up 
a fresh Une of communications Mrith Hungary. Russians and 
Germans fully realise the stake at issue, and hence the sig- 
nificance of the battle now in progress for the possessicm of tUs 
important railway centre. 

Towards the middle of July General Linsingen made a 
sudden effort to regain the fortified town of Lutsk and push 
back General Kaledine's left wing to the upper St3rr. General 
Saharoff, who is in command of the Russian forces on the 
southern face of the Lutsk salient, was fortunately ready t€>r 
the attack, and turning on the Austro-German army with 
superior numbers, not only checked the German movement 
eastwards, but inflicted a severe defeat on the enemy's troops 
east and south-east of the village of Swiniuky, capturing 18»000 
prisoners and 80 guns, and driving the beaten army behind 
the Lipa and over the GaUcian frontier. General SahaiofTs 
victory was as complete as that of General Lesh in the earlier 
part of the month north of the Samy-SIovel railway. Biody 
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was then threatened from the north, as well as along the rail- 
way from Dubno, the Russians having occupied Radzivilotf, 
which is only seven miles from Brody. German foresight, 
which has never been at fault during the war, was turned to 
good account when the Sokal-Kovel railway extension was 
constructed, for it is by this line, and by that running from 
Lemberg to Stojanov, that linsingen was able to bring rein- 
forcements to the point threatened by the Russian commander. 

General Bothmer still dung to his positions on the right 
bank of the upper Strypa, west and south-west of Tamopol, 
but his right wing was defeated on the Lower Strypa in a 
battle which took place on July 5th, and his position, covering 
the approaches to Lemberg, daily became precarious, as the 
two saUents which General Brusiloff had driven into the enemy's 
front in Volhynia and Galicia respectively gradually widened 
and deepened under the pressure of Generals Kaledine and 
Lechitsky. 

It now remains to follow the movements of the latter general, 
who lost no time in following up the occupation of Czemowitz 
by overrunning the whole of the Bukovina. On the night of 
June 18th his cavalry, following hard on the heels of Pflanzer- 
Baltin's rearguards, reached the Sereth, after making many 
captures on the way. Demoralised by defeat, and broken into 
detachments, the Austrian army made the best of its way 
towards the Carpathian Mountain passes, some few troops 
escaping up the Pruth in the direction of Kolomea, and others 
up the Sereth valley to Kuty, while the bulk of the beaten 
force fled south, hugging the Roumanian frontier, down which 
the railway ran to Kimpolung, and Doma Watra. Some 
interesting details of the fighting round Czemowitz, and subse- 
quent retreat of the Austrian army, have reached Petrograd 
from Russian officers who fought under Lechitsky, and whose 
letters have been published in the Russian newspapers. All 
speak of the artillery as the deciding factor, the cavalry follow- 
ing up the defeated Austrians, and dealing them the final 
blows. "The disordered retreat of the enemy," wrote one 
of the officers, " was an extraordinary spectacle. As far as 
we could see from an observing station the country was alive 
with infjEmtry, artillery, and transport : horsemen in twos 
and threes, riderless horses rushing about wildly — a whole 
army in flight. Upon this mass of fugitives we let loose our 
cavalry. We could clearly see the panic that followed. The 
cavalry dashed forward and cut off the way of escape of many 
thousands of men and vast quantities of stores. Many entire 
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batteries were captured as they were being driven to the rear, 
in addition to large numbers of guns which could not be moved 
from their positions." The Russian cavalry moved rapidly. 
On June 21st they occupied Radautz, and on the 24th they 
carried the town of Kimpolung, cutting off all the Austrian 
fugitives who were hiding in the hills of the south-eastern 
comer of the Bukovina. After the occupation of Kimpolung 
the Russians felt their way towards the Borgo and KirUibaba 
Passes, and on July 17th detachments of Lechitsky's cavafay 
were reported to have debouched on the road firom Kiiilibaba 
to Maramaros Sziget in Hungary, but there was no present 
intention of doing more than securing the Carpathian passes 
with a view to ulterior operations. 

While Lechitsky was clearing the Bukovina of the enemy 
he sent the bulk of the force at his disposal up the Pnith 
towards Kolomea, and up the Sereth towards Kuty, his im* 
mediate objective being the railway pass of Jablonitza, which 
was Bothmer's main and most direct hne of communication with 
Hungary. Kuty was captured on June 28rd, and a converging 
attack was then made on Kolomea by forces advancing from 
the east and south-^ast in conjunction with a cavalry division, 
which crossed the Dniester north-west of Horodenka, and 
seized the town of Obertyn on June 28th. Kolomea was 
occupied on June 80th, and next day an advance was ordered 
to Delatyn. On July 4th Russian cavalry cut the Jablonitza 
railway at Mikolitchine, half-way between Delatyn and K5ro6- 
mezo in Hungary, and on the 8th Russian troops entered 
Delatyn. 

No praise can be too high for General Lechitsky's executive 
conduct of the campaign south of the Dniester, and he must 
have more than fulfilled the most optimistic expectations ol 
General Brusiloff. He struck hard, rapidly, and boldly, using 
both his artillery and cavalry with a masterly appreciation of 
the power of those arms when in the hands of an enterprising 
commander. The pursuit of the broken Austrian army through 
the Bukovina was a remarkable cavalry achievement, which 
turned a retreat into a rout, and gave the Austrian commander 
no time to rally. We shall look forward to the further progress 
of the victorious General through Galicia, remembering alwaj^ 
that cavalry alone cannot secure victory, and that the trans- 
port of heavy guns, such as those which shattered the defences 
of Czemowitz, along with their ammunition columns and 
reserve parks, necessary though they be, are a heavy drag on 
the rapid movement of an army. 
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The enemy's losses in prisoners alone between June 4th and 
July 10th were officially reported to have been 5620 officers, 
and 266,000 men, with 812 guns and 866 machine-guns. With 
the captures since reported these numbers were increased by 
July 18th to more than 6000 officers and 800,000 men, with 
nearly 400 guns and 700 machine-guns. The figures speak for 
themselves — ^and show how complete the Russian victory has 
been. The large majority of the prisoners were Austrians and 
Hungarians, but about 40,000 were believed to be Germans. 
What the actual numbers of killed and wounded may be is only 
known to the enemy, but a Russian calculation estimated the 
total Austro-Hungarian loss under all headings since the 
beginning of the Russian offensive at half a million. Speaking 
in the Hungarian Parliament on June 29th, Count Tisza said 
the Austro-Hungarian army was "wholly intact," but the 
figures quoted hardly seem to justify the Count's use of this 
optimistic adjective. 

like ourselves, the Russians have learnt by experience. 
The artillery bombardment during the past six weeks appears 
to have been undertaken without that wasteful use of ammu- 
nition which last year emptied the gun limbers and wagons just 
when the German offensive reached the height of its intensity. 
Mr. Stanley Washburn, who paid a visit to the Austrian first- 
line positions west of Olyka after they had been captured, 
reported that no attempt was made by the Russian gunners to 
destroy whole lines of trenches, but that corridors were cut 
through the lines at more or less regular intervals, and it was 
through these corridors that the assaulting colunms rushed, 
while the guns kept up a vigorous shrapnel fire on the inter- 
vening trenches to prevent the defenders coming out of their 
shelters. Mr. Washburn testifies to the efficacy of the Russian 
artillery fire, which cleared the corridors of every vestige of 
an obstacle to the infantry advance, and at the same time 
enabled the gunners to continue their fire while the assault was 
in progress. 

As we have begun so let us go on, strengthening our forces 
and multiplying our efforts. We have learnt mudi from our 
enemies and we may learn something from our friends. General 
Brussiloff is attacldng on a 200-mile front, while the German 
front attacked by the Allies in France was only thirty miles 
when the offensive began, and is only twenty miles now. It 
may be possible to force the enemy's hands by extending the 
length of the front attacked, and by this means use up his 
forces all down the line. If new formations are required there 
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is no reason for limiting their number to seventy divisioiis now 
that obligatory military service has given the military authorities 
large reserves of waiting men. Since the victory off Jutland our 
sea supremacy is more firmly established than ever, and a 
home defence army is a white elephant, which costs a great 
deal without giving value in return. Abroad there are no 
limitations to the activities of this army. Offensive stnktgf 
in the west, moreover, need not preclude the possibility of an 
offensive movement from the Salonika sea-base directed against 
the enemy's frontier, which is more vulnerable on the south 
than on the west or east. Above all do we need to persevere 
where Fortune has temporarily deserted us. The withdrawal 
from the Dardanelles was an admission of defeat which would 
not stand repetition. The discredit attached to British arms 
in the east by the disaster of Kut must be wiped off the slate. 
The task is hard, but not beyond our powers. 

" Nil sine magno 
Vita Ubore dedit mortalilnii." 
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between artillery and infantry at 
Neuve Chapelle, 119; German 
artiliecy at the battle of the 
Dunajec river, 134; ineffective 
results of British artillery at 
Festubert, 142; lack of ammuni- 
tion, 148; numerical superiority 
of German over Russian guns in 
Galicia, 160; steps taken by 
Russian Government to obtain an 
improved artillery service, 297; 
"Curtain" artUlery fire, 330; 
Russian artillery preponderance 
durins BrusBiloirs offensive, 373; 
British guns outnumber and out- 
cUai German guns on the Somme, 
384 

Asiago, occupation of, by the Aos- 
trians, 357 

Asiero, occupation of, by the Aus- 
trians, 357 

Asquith, Mr., speech at Guildhall, 
192; speech in the House of Com- 
mons on January 10, 1916, 273 

Assevillers, stormed by the French, 
381 

Atina, landing of a Russian force at, 
314-^16 

Aoffenberg, General, defeated be- 
fore Lemberg, 41 

Australia, male population, 5 

Australian Division lands in Aniao 
Cove. 128; attacked by Turks on 
Sari Bair ridge, 145 ; captures Lone 
Pine position, 207 

Austria-Hungary, male population 
of, 5 ; armed strength of, 8 
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Austrian dibdele, 370 

Anstro-Hungarian Army, concentra- 
tion, 41 

Avala, Mount, stormed by General 
Koevess, 236 

Avesnes, French cavalry at, 27 

Avooourt Wood, recaptured by the 
French, 322; its tactical import- 
ance, 360 

Aylmer, Lieut. -Gtoeral, in command 
of the Tigris Corps, 280; attacks 
the Turks at Sheikh Saal, ibid.; 
attacks the Turks at the " Wadi " 
position, 281; his operations hin- 
dered by bad weather, ibid.; 
attacks Turks at Felahieh, 292; 
failure of the attack, ibid.; abor- 
tive attack of March 8, 313; his 
supersession of General Gorringe, 
327 

Babuna heights, Serbians fall back 
on, 244 

Baghdad, political and strategical 
importance of, 265; on the high- 
way to India, 291 ; British failure 
to capture, 339; causes of failure, 
340 

Baghdad railway, 267 

Baiburt, Turks cling to, 342 

Ban de Sapt, gain of ground at» by 
the French, 181 

Banjo, occupation of, by General 
Cunliffe, 283 

Baratoff, General, occupies Kerman- 
shah, 316; reaches Karind, ibid.; 
retreats into Persia, 346 

Barrett, Lieut. -General Sir A., arrival 
of, in Mesopotamia, 231 

Basra, first objective of Indian Ex- 
peditionary Force, 232 

Bavaria, Grown Prince of, defeats 
French 2nd Army near ChAteau 
Salins, 23; oounter-attacks the 
Ist British Army, 224 

Becquinoourt, captured by the French, 
381 

Belfort, troupe of, 76 

Belgium, male population of, 5; 
army of, 16; invasion of, by Ger- 
many, 19 

Belgrade, capture of, by General 
Koevess, 236 

BeUeville position, 366 

BeUoy-en-Santerre, captured by the 
French, 382 

B^thincourt, evacuated by the French, 
324 

Birdwood, Lieut. -General Sir W. B., 



commanding the Aostraliaii and 
New Zealand Division, 128; at- 
tacks the Turks at Sari Bair, 146; 
demonstrates towards the Maido«- 
Krithia road, 169 

BirzhoBovsky, General, defender of 
Osowiec, 216 

Bitlis, stormed by the Rnswiaiw, 316 

Bodadjeff, commands 1st Bulgarian 
Army, 236 

Boehm-Ermolli, General, reoccupics 
Lemberg, 173; holds the line of 
the Ikwa, 270 

Bois de la Grurie, unsucoeaBful at- 
tempt of Crown Prince to break 
through, 173 

Botha, General, suppresses rebdEon 
in South Africa, 161; oonquen 
German S.W. Africa, 165 

Bothmer, General Count, hokis line 
of the Strypa, 270; ralliee hi« 
army on right bank, 371; clings 
to his positions west of Tar&opol, 
389 

Brest litovsk, entrenched camp of, 
189; fall of, 216 

Briand, M., his mimion to Bome, 
297 

British Empire, armed strength of, 
10 

British Expeditionary Force, land- 
ing of, in France, 23; details of. 
34-36 

British South Africa, male popula- 
tion of, 5 

Bruges, occupied by the Germans, 51 

Brussiloff, General, in oonunand of 
2nd Galician Army, 38; relieves 
General Ivanoff, 331 ; launches an 
offensive movement south of the 
Pripet, 368-373, 385-^92 

Bucacz, bridge-head at, 271; captured 
by General Scherbatcheff, 371 

Bukovina, Russian occupation of. 
86; evacuation of, bvRaasiaas, 137 

Bulgaria, male populati'^n of, 5; 
army of, 10; warned bv Sir 
Edward Grey, 234; breaks ofi 
negotiations with Russia, 234 

Billow, General, commands the Snd 
German Army, 21 ; advances into 
Courland, 186 

Buole Pass, battle of, 358 

Busconrt, occupied by the FrcBch, 
381 

Bttssus, captured by the French, 381 

Byng, Major-General J., lands with 
3rd Cavalry IMvinon at Zeebragge. 
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BsuFA, riTor, Ruwiaiis fall back on, 
83 

Ondonw, General, G6mmander-in- 

C9iief of Italian Army, 152; hk 

oaatioufl strategy, 156; deploys 

the 3rd Italian Army on tne 

Isonzo, 171; fails to storm the 

Podgora bridge-head, 182; directs 

operations in the Trentino, 357-358 
Gameroons, campaign in, 281-284 
Osnada, male population of, 5 
Oapner, Hajor-General T., lands with 

7th Diyision at Zeehmgee, 62 
Garenoy, capture of, by tne French, 

150 
Carso plateau, formidable nature of 

its defences, 171; key to Gorisia, 

182 
Oftstelnau, General, in command of 

the 2nd French Army, 22; de- 
feated near GhAteau Salins, 23; 

transfers his army to the Oise, 48 ; 

defeats Germans in Champagne, 

225 
Casualties, German, 7 ; Austrian, 8 ; 

British, 11; French, 11; Russian, 

13 
Cattaro, harbour of, 246; failure of 

the Allies to capture, 247 
Caucasus, Turkish defeat in, 87 
Getinje, occupation of, by the Aus- 

trians, 279 
Chartoryisk, Tillage of, stormed by 

the Russians, 271 
Chetwode, Brig.-General Sir P. W., 

in command of the 5th Cavalry 

Briffade E.F., 35 
Churchill, Mr., visits Antwerp, 55 
Compi6gne, British Army reaches, 29 
Condino, occupation of ,by the ItaEans, 

213 
Conscription, abuse of, 33; doubtful 

expediency of, 142 
Constantinople, German occupation 

of, a bbw to British prestige, 240 
Corfu, occupation of^ by the French, 

279 
Cracow, General Ivanoff threatens 

Cracow, 85 
Crooks, Mr. W., speech in the House 

of Commons, 19i3 
Ctesiphon, battle of, 263 
Cumftres, village of, Germans break 

through, 363 
Cunlifle, Brigadier-General F. H. G., 

organises an Anglo-French force at 

Yola, 283 ; occupies Banjo, ibi<L 
Curfai, captured by the French, 381 



d'Amade, General, commands 7th 
French Army, 22; commands 
French Mediterranean Expedition- 
ary Force, 128; replaced by 
General Gouraud, 128 

Damaraland, General Botha's cam- 
paign in, 161 ; surrender of German 
commander, 164 

Dampbup, village of, captured by 
the Germans, 364 

Dankl, General, defeated at Rawa 
Ruska. 41 

Dardanelles, naval attack on forts, 
110; landing of the Anglo-French 
Expeditionaiy Force, 128; mis- 
conceived criticism of the expedi- 
tion, 133; battle of June 4, 145; 
lesson of the battle, 147; battle 
of June 28, 169; landing of the 
9th Corps at Suvla Bay, 179; 
failure to support General Bird- 
wood's attack, 277 ; evacuation of 
Suvla Bay and Ansae Cove, 271; 
evacuation of the Sedd-el-Bahr 
sector, 272; failure of the expedi- 
tion and causes of, 273 ; lessons of 
the Campaign, 278 

Delamain, Brig.-General W. S., lands 
at Fao, 231 ; commands a brigade 
in the first battle of Kut, 233 

Delat3m, Russian troops enter, 390 

de Robeok, Admiral, attacks the 
Dardanelles forts, 110 

Dobell, Major-General Sir C. M., 
commands Angb-French Army in 
Cameroons, 282; lands at Duals, 
ibid. 

Doberdo, central position on the 
Carso plateau, 183 

Dompierre, captured by the iVench, 
381 

Douaumont, fort, captured b^ the 
Germans, 306; fight for the village, 
307 

Duala, surrender of, 282 

Dnkla Ptes, occupied bv Russians, 
86 ; withdrawal from, 134 

Duncan, Mr. Charles, speech in the 
House of Commons, 193 

Durasso, harbour of, 246; road from, 
into Albania, ibid, 

Dwinsk, defence of, 230 

Eastern theatre of war, topography 

of, 36; situation in» after Russian 

retreat, 231 
Eichhom, General, captures Kovno, 

188; mores on Vilna, 218; occupies 

Vihia,229 
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Enver Piwha, Oommander-in-Chief of 
Turkish Army, 88; evil genius of 
Turkey, 89 ; arrival in the Gallipoli 
Peninsula, 170 

Epirus, Greek province of, 246 

Erserum, fall of, 288 

Es Sinn position, attacked by General 
Aylmer on March 8, 313 

E8tr6es, captured by the French, 382 

Evert, General, commander of the 
central group of Russian Armies, 
217; evacuates Vilna, 224; with- 
draws his army, 227 

Expeditionary Force lands in France, 
23; its rapid mobilisation, 73; 
efficiency of the Haldane organisa- 
tion, ML 

Falkenhayn, General, replaces Count 
Moltke as Chief of the General 
Staff, 70; decides to attack the 
Verdun salient, 310 

Fay, captured by the French, 381 

FayoUe, General, Commander of 
French troops north of the Somme, 
380 

Ferdinand, King of Bulgaria, orders 
the mobilisation of the Bulgarian 
Army, 234 

Ferguson, Hajor-General Sir Charles, 
commands 6th Division E.F., 36 

Feuilleres, seizure of » by the French, 
381 

Foch, General, commands French 9th 
Armv,29; Army Group Commander 

, on the Somme, 380 

Fortifications, their strategical value 
in present-day warfare, 21 ; mobile 
defence of, 67; General Sarrail's 
organisation of the Verdun de- 
fences, 92; influence of Przemysl 
on the campaign in Galicia, 106; 
forts V. ships, 113; methods of 
attacking field fortifications, 122; 
strength of the Austrian defences 
on the Isonzo, 171 ; fall of Kovno 
due to the superiority of the at- 
tacking artillery, 187; equality 
of artillery conditions at Verdun, 
311 

Fortresses, r61o in modem war, 67 

France, male population of, 6; 
armed strength of, 12 

French armies, concentration of, 22; 
distribution Sept. 16, 1914, 48 

French, Field-Marshal Sir John, Com- 
mMider-in-Chief of the British Ex- 
peditionary Force, 22 ; retreat from 
Mons, 26; reaches the Grand 



Morin,29; tiaaafen his armT faoB 
the Aisne to the north of fnatot, 
68; unsuccessful attempt to in- 
vade Belnum, 60 ; oaosea of fathu«, 
64; his Nenve GhapeOe despatch, 
114; takes the offensive at Festo- 
bert, 142; abandons offensivv for 
want of ammunition, 148; takes 
over additional front, 211 ; attacks 
the Germans at Looe, 221 

Fresnes, evacuation of , by the flench, 
309 

Fricourt, capture of, by the Batisb, 
382 

Frise, captured by the Qennana, 301 ; 
recaptured by the French, 381 

Fry, Major-General C L, anives in 
Mesopotamia, 231; commands a 
Brigade in the fint battle of Knt, 
233 

Galicia, Russian invasion of, 41; 
first attempt at reconquest ol, by 
Austrians, 86; second attompt, 
98; struggle for the Carpathian 
passes, 109; defeat of General 
Dimitrieff in Western GalioM, 136; 
Russian retreat from, 167; oanses 
of retreat, 160 

Gallipoli Peninsula, <mmpaign in, 
128-133, 146-146, 168-171, 17^ 
181, 206-210, 273-278 

Gallwitz, General, crosses the Narew 
river, 184; crosses the Danube 
into Serbia, 236 

Garua, British retreat froni« 281; 
surrender of, 283 

German armies, strength of, 6; 
wastage in, 7; concentration of, 
21; position of, on September 3, 
1914, 29; dispositk>ns of , on the 
western front, 298 

German Emperor, declares war on 
Russia, 19; his great erime, 31; 
fork>m prospect, 98; his bfamderiaK 
diplomacy, 196; duplicity of hit 
conduct, 264; stultification of fas 
decision to violate the nentiality 
of Belgium, 368 

German General Staff, plan ol cam- 
paicn, 18; failure of, 31; causes 
of failure, 32; relinqnislunent of 
the offensive, 70; Nemesis of de- 
feat, 97; miscalculations of, 196 

Germany, Crown Prince ol, in com- 
mand of the 6th Qermaay Army, 
21; reaches St. M4n«hovkl, 30; 
falls back on the Mouse, 31; his 
unsuccessful attack on fVeneh in 
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the Argonne, 182; oommaxids at 
the battle of Verdttn, 302^12, 
319^26, 347-350, 362-368 

Germany, male popolation of, 5; 
lines of myasion of» from the west, 
76; hatred of EngUnd, 196 

Givenohy, German attack on, 94 

Gladstone, W. E., description of 
German military organiaation, 6 

GMchen, Count, Brig. -General, 15th 
Brigade, 35 

Ologan* fortress of, 37 

Gorges, Colonel £. H., occupies 
Jaunde, 283 

Gorisia, central Austrian point d^ap- 
pud, 171 

Gorringe, Lieut. -General Sir G., de- 
feats the Turks at Nasiryeh, 233; 
snpersedes General Aylmer, 327; 
storms Turkish positions at Fela- 
hieh, 327 ; is defeated at Sanna-i- 
Yat, 328 ; second defeat at Ssnna- 
i-Yat, 337 

Gourand, General, replaces General 
d^Amade in command of French 
Mediterranean Expeditionary Force 
128; attacks the Haricpt Redoubt, 
169 

Grand Duke Nicholas, magnitude of 
the problem before him, 36 ; skilful 
strategy of, 87; his retreat from 
Galicia, 157 ; orders the evacuation 
of Warsaw, 184; his masterly 
withdrawal from Poland, 199; 
leaves for the Caucasus, 220; 
launches an offensiye in Armenia, 
2S7; announces the capture of 
Krserum, 288; significance of his 
offensive movement, 290 

Grand Morin, British Army falls 
back on, 29 

Great Britain, putting her armour 
on, 202; her position after twelve 
months of war, 204; improved 
outlook after two years' war, 374 

Greece, neutrality of, 242; humiliat- 
ing position of, 260 

Guns, French and British field guns, 
rate of fire, 3; comparative table 
of British, French, and German 
guns, 67; Sir John French sends 
for 6-an. howitzers, ibid, 

Gurkhas, 6th Regiment, reaches 
heights overlooking Hellespont, 276 

Hagne Convention, use of asphyxiat- 
ing gas forbidden by, 166 

Haig, General Sir Douglas, in com- 
OMnd of the 1st Army Corps E.F., 



34; detrains the 1st Corps at St. 
Omer, 59; occupies Ypres, 63; 
defeats the Germans in the first 
battle of Ypres, 64; atUcks the 
Germans on the 25th September, 
222; directs the British offensive 
on the Somme, 380 

Haldane, Lord, creator of the Terri- 
torial Forces organisation, 6 

Hamadan, occupied by the Russians, 
290 

Hamilton, General Sir Ian, Com- 
mander-in-Chief at the Daidanelles, 
128; orders a general attack on 
June 4, 145; attacks the Turks 
on June 28, 169; lands the 9th 
Corps at Suvla Bay, 179; attacks 
the Turks on the 6th August, 205 ; 
failure to win through, 208; re- 
fusal of his demand for reinforce- 
ments, 277; recalled to England, 
277 

Hamilton, Major-General Sir Hubert, 
in command of the 3rd Division 
E.F., 36 

Hansen, General, commander of the 
3rd German Army, 21 

Heeringen, General, in command of 
the 7th German Army, 21 

Herbdcourt, captured by the French, 
381 

HiU 60, fight for, 138 

Hill 304, German attacks on, 320, 
322, 348, 349 

Hindenburs, Field-Marshal, takes 
command of German Army in 
East Prussia, 39; defeats Sam- 
sonoff at Tannenberg, 39; advance 
to the Niemen, 40; retreats to 
Masurian Lakes, ibid.; his first 
invasion of Poland, 42; calls Field- 
Marshal Mackensen to his aid, 81 ; 
his second invasion of Poland, 81 ; 
defeats General Bulgakoff in East 
Prussia, 104; is defeated at Prta- 
((VRK, 105; drives the Russians 
across the Narew, 176; attack on 
Warsaw, 184; failure to trap the 
Russian Army, 187; his plan to 
surround Russian Army covering 
Vihia, 218; plan fails, 227; at- 
tacks Dwinsk, 230; faib to cross 
the Dwina, 252 

Hirson, French 5th Army retires on, 24 

Hodge, Mr. J., speech in the House 
of Commons, 193 

Hoght<>n, Brig. -General F. A., lands 
at Fao, 231; takes part in fint 
battle of Kut, 233 
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Hooge, affair of, 149; suooeBsfnl 
British counter-attack at, 178 

Hotzendorf, General Konrad yon. 
Chief of the Austrian General Staff, 
357 

Hunter- Weston, Brigadier-General in 
command of the 11th Brigade 
E.F., 34; takes oommand of the 
29th Division, 128 

Imperial defence, basic principle of, 

IndisA Army Corps, composition of, 
64 

Isonzo river, first line of Austrian 
defence, 165 

Italian frontier, topography of, 154 

Italy, male population of, 6; armed 
strength of, 15; joins the Allies, 
152; Italian Army, description of, 
152 

Ivanoff, General, commands Russian 
Army of Poland, 38; advances on 
Cracow, 84; defeats an Austrian 
Corps at Trembowla, 220 ; defeats 
General Count Bothmer at Hajvo- 
rowka, 229; launches an attack 
against Czemowitz, 270; replaced 
by General Brusiloff, 331 

Japan, male population of, 5; armed 
strength of, 16 

Jauhde, occupation of, by British, 
283 

Joffre, decision of, to invade Alsace 
and Lorraine, 23; original plan of 
campaign, 26; his tribute to the 
British Army, 25; turns on the 
Germans, 30 ; his Fabian stratM^r 
32; decision to attack the right 
flank of the German Army, 48; 
failure of his plan, 52 ; attacks the 
Germans in Champagne, 122 ; aban- 
dons attempts to recapture St. 
Mihiel, 127 ; takes the offensive in 
Artois, 143; issues orders for the 
Anglo-French offensive of Sep- 
tember 1915, 221 ; comes to London, 
239 

Judenitch, General, in executive 
command in Armenia, 287; cap- 
tures Erzerum, 288; subsequent 
operations, 314 

Kaledine, General, occupies Lutsk, 
371; reaches Lokatchi, tlnd.; 
threatens Kovel, 386 

Kalisz, frontier town of Poland, 36; 
Germans fall back on, 42 



Karaohali, feint attack on* 179 

Kara Deve river, defeat of the Turks 
at, 342 

Keary, Major-General H., advances 
up the right bank of the Tigni« 
336; checked by the Turks, 337 

Keir, Ifajor-General Sir I. L., oom- 
mands the 6th Division RF., 34 

Kereves Dere, ravine, trendies over- 
looking it captured by the French, 
169 

Kermanshah, centre of German re- 
bellion, 290 ; occupied by BuBwians, 
316 

Khoja Chemin Dagh, highest point 
of Sari Bair ridge, 206 

Kimpolung, capturad by the RnasiaBs, 

ELirUbaba Pass, stormed by RoHiaa 
advanced suards, 86 

Kitchener, Lord, raises the New 
Armies, 72; his administrative 
system, 249; his death, 353-356 

Kluck, General, attacks British Army 
at Mons, 26; attempts to over- 
whelm the British left wing, 28; 
change of plan, 29; strategical 
error, 30 ; pushes the French wert 
of the Somme, 62 

Koevees, General, crosses the Danube 
at Zabrez, 236; storms Mount 
Avala, 236 

Kovel, its strategical importance, 388 

Kovno, fall of, 188 

Kragujevatz, captured by General 
Gallwitz, 242 

Krasnik, fighting round, 174 

Krasnostaw, occupation of, by Mac- 
kensen, 174 

Krithia, attack on, 169 

Krivolak, occupation of» by the 
French, 244; withdrawal from, 258 

Kum Kale, occupation by the French, 
128 ; evacuation of, 130 

Kuropatkin, General, relieves General 
Ruszky, 331 

Kflstrin, fortress of, 37 

Kut-el-Amara, first battle of, SS3; 
strength of Turkish position at, 
263; strategic value of the place, 
293; faUof,339 

Kuty, captured by the Russians, 390 

La Basste, seizure of, by the Germans, 

95 
La BobmOc, capture of, by the British, 

382 
Laboroz, river, Russians advance 

down, 109 
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Lft F^re, arrivml of let Kntish Gorpe 

at, 25 
Lake, General Sir P., appointed to 

oommand in Mesopotamia, 293 
Langle de Canr, General, commander 

of the 4th French Army, 22 
Lanrezac, General, replaced by 

General d'Esperey, 24 
Le Gateau, 4th Division detrains at, 

34 
Lechitsky, General, enters Czemo- 

wits, 372; pnrsues Pflanzer-Baltin, 

389; dears the Bukovina, 300 
Liee-Enfield rifle, rate of fire, 3 
Leman, General, commanding Li^ge 

ffarrison, 20; surrenders to the 

Germans, 21 
Lemberg, eyaouation by the Austrians, 

41 ; re-occupation by the Austrians, 

173 
Lens, its strategical importance, 143 
Leopold of Bayaria, Prince, enters 

Warsaw, 187; crosses the Bug, 

189; marches on Brest Litovsk, 

215; reaches Baranovitch, 229 
Lee Eparges, captured by French, 

125 
Leeh, General driyes the Germans 

over the Stokhod, 386 
Li^ge, position of, 19; siege of, 20; 

fall of, 21 
Lille, German occupation of, 95 
Linsingen, General, seizes Stryj, 158 ; 

in command at Kovel, 270; at- 
tacks Russians at Looatchy, 386; 

atteinpts to retake Lutsk, 388 
Uoyd Ueorge, Mr., addresses repre- 

sentatiyes of the Allied Powers, 4; 

task in front of him, 147; his 

seryioes as Bfinister of Munitions, 

376 
Lodz, occupied by the Germans, 84 
Lomaz, Lieut. -General 8. H., com- 
mands the 1st Biyiuon E.F., 34 
Lone Pine plateau, captured by the 

1st Australian Division, 276 
Loos, battle of, 222; lessons of the 

battle, 223 
Lorraine, main thoroughfare through, 

into Bavaria, 76 
Lovette, capture of, by the French, 

151 
Lovtchen, Mount, captured by the 

Austrians, 279 
Luneville, occupation of, by Germans, 

23 
Lupkow Pass, occupied by Russians, 

102 ; retreat from, 136 
Lutsk, capture of, by General Ivanoff, 



229; reoccupied by enemy, 230; 
captured by Russians, 371 ; threa- 
tened by Linsingen, 388 

Macedonia, Anglo-French withdrawal 
from, 259 

Mackensen, Field-Marshal, advances 
into Poland, 82; fails to reach 
Warsaw, 85; defeat on the Rawka 
river, 101; defeats General Dimi- 
trieff on the Dunajec, 134 ; results 
of his victory, 137 ; his victorious 
progress through Galida, 157; re- 
occupies fortress of Przemysl, 158 ; 
changes front from east to north, 
174; reaches the Lublin-Cholm 
railway, 186; takes command of 
army of invasion of Serbia, 234; 
plan of campaign, 242 

Mackenzie, Biajor-General Sir D., 
occupies Luderitt Bay, 163 

Macready, Lieut. -General Sir C F., 
Adjutant-General Expeditionary 
Force, 35 

Mahon, Lieut. -General, commands 
10th Division, 245; attacked by 
Bulgarians near Doiran, 258; re- 
tires behind Greek frontier, 259 

Mainz, central point d'appui on the 
Rhine, 78 

Malaucourt, village of, captured by 
the Germans, 322 

Mametz, capture of, by the British, 
382 

Mannheim, weak point on Rhine 
frontier, 76 

Manourv, General, commanding 6th 
Frencn Army, 22 

Mame, battle of, 30; its decisive 
nature, 197 

Mauberge, faU of, 46 

Maud*huy, General, commands 10th 
French Army, 49 

Meichagowla, battle of, 227 

Meissner Pasha, Engineer-in-Chief, 
Baghdad railway, 2()7 

Mesopotamia, campaign in, 231; 
position on April 15, 328 

Michel, General, Commanding 1st 
Belffian DiviKion, 22 

Michele, Monte San, key to the 
Curso plateau, 250 

Militarism, curse of, 33 

Biilitary Service Act, 4 

Ministry of Munitions, creation of, 149 

Monastir, capture of, by Bulgarians, 
256 

Monfalcone, capture of, by Italians, 
171 
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Monro, Qeneral C. C, in oommand 

of 2nd Division E.F., 34; sent to 

the DardMielles, 277 
Mons, British oonoentration at» 22; 

British Army attacked at» 26; 

retreat from, 26 
M ontauban, captured by the British, 

382 
Montenegro, male population of, 5; 

subjugation of, 279 ; its conquest a 

blow to the Allies, 280 
Mort Homme, hill, key to the C6te 

de rOie, 308; false German report 

of its capture, 309; summit of, 

evacuated by the French, 364 
Mosciska, attacked by the Germans, 

160 
Moshi, occupied by the British, 334 
Mosul, threatened by the Russians, 

344 
Mulhouse, occupation of, by the 

French, 23 
Munition workers, results of their 

labours, 377 
Munitions Act, 4 
Miinster, French movement against, 

181 
Murray, Lieut. -General Sir A. J., 

Chief of the Staff Expeditionary 

Force, 34 
Mush, captured by the Russians, 314 

Naval Brigade sent to defend Ant- 
werp, 64 

Neuve Chapelle, battle of, 114; 
lessons of, 118 

NeuviUe St. Vaast, captured by the 
French, 161 

New Zealand, male population of, 6 

Nida, river, Russians hold line of, 
86 ; abandonment of, 136 

Nieuport, German attack on, 300 

Nigeria Regiment, detachment of, 
defeated at Garua, 281 

Nish, capture of, by the Bulgarians, 
242 

Nixon, General, Sir J., arrives at 
Basra, 233; leaves Mesopotamia, 
293 

Northumberland Fusiliers attack Ger- 
mans at St. Eloi, 329 

Novo Georgievsk, fall of, 216 

Oder, strategical value of, to Ger- 
many, 37 

Offensive, Anglo-British, on the 
Somme, 377-386 

O£teosive, Russian, south of the 
Pripet, 368^73, 386-392 



Oise, British Army reUres down* 29; 

main line of advance on Faiis, 45 
Osowiec, fall of, 215 
Ostend, occupied Inr Germaoa, 51 
Ovillers, failure of attack on, 382; 

capture of, 384 

Paris, German objective, 44; ap- 
proaches to, 46; Intemataona] 
Conference at, 247 

Paris, Bfajor-General Sff A., com- 
mands naval Division at Antwerp, 
64; in GallipoU PeniwaiU, 146 

Pasubio, Mount, dominating poeition 
of, 368 

Pau, General, invades Alsaee, 83 

Peronne, occupied by 10th Fkenefa 
Army, 60; re-ooonpied by the 
Germans, t6«f. 

P^tain, G^eral, Commander of the 
French Army of Verdun, 302; 
orders a retirement from the ad- 
vanced positions, 307; deleati 
Germans in a four-day battle, 
AFa^9tol2,326; skill and iwoln- 
tion of, 368 

Pflanzer-Baltin, General, reaches the 
Dniester, 168; watches Um Boko- 
vina frontier, 371; e va c u a te d 
CaGemowitz, 372; retreata to the 
Carpathians, ibid,; his orderly 
retreat of his *niiy, 398 

Plumer, General Sir H., Tepknes 
General Smith-Dorrien in oommand 
of the 2nd British Army, 165 

Podgora bridge>head, Itahao attack 
on, 182 

Poivre Hill, German attack on, de- 
feated, 306 

Poland, position of, 36; first invasaon 
of, 42; second invasion of, 80; 
German concentration at Then, 
81 ; Russian withdrawal from, 187 

Polivanoff, General, Russian Minister 
of War, 296 ; his energetic adminiB- 
tration, 297 

Portugal, male population, of, 5 

PoEarevats, stormed by G et sa l 
Galhrits, 236 

Prussian Guard, defeat of, at YpM* 
65; two divisions at Gamhimi, 
381 

Pnemysl, investment of, by Rsssiaaa, 
41; fall of, 106; l e ea pU uo by 
Mackensen, 168 

Przasnysz, battle of, 105 

Pulteney, General W. P., • 
ing 3id Army Corps, 34; 
St. Omar on October 11, 61 
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Pflsier Thai, stMiedoal importanoe 

of. 173 
Putnik, General, Commander-ia-Chief 

Serbian Army, 242 

Railways, Buperiority of German 
over Ruaaian railway sysiem, 37; 
use made by the Germans of 
Belgian railwava to prevent their 
right flank being tamed, 62; 
transfer of the British Army from 
the Aisne to the Lvs by French 
railways, 59 ; Hindenonrg^s strategy 
dependent on Prussian railway 
system, 105; straggle for the 
iJwinsk-Rovno railway, 217; bear- 
ing of the Baghdad railway on 
operations in Mesopotamia, 267; 
the railway junction of Kovel 
General Brosiloff's objeotive, 372 

Rawa Ruska, battle of, 41 ; captured 
by Maokensen, 173 

Bawlinson, General Sir Henry, in- 
ability to seiae Menin, 03; com- 
mancb the 4th British Army on 
the Somme, 380 

Rennenkampf, General, command- 
ing army of the Niemen, 38; de- 
feats the Germans at Insterborg, 
30; falls back on the Niemen, 40; 
tarns on Hindenbnrg, 40 

Reuss, Prince Henry of, attempts a 
coup d'^fol at Teheran, 290; re- 
placed by Df . Vassel, ibid. 

Rejmal, Major, his brilliant defence 
of Fort Vauz, 366 

Rheims, oooupation of, by the 5th 
French Army, 49 

RisA, attempted capture of, by the 
Germans, 216; abandonment of 
German offensiye, 262 

Riaeh, capture of» by the Russians, 
314 

Robertson, General Sir W. R., 
Qoartermaster-General Expedi- 
tionary Force, 36; appointment 
as Chief of the Imperial General 
8Uff,295 

Rowandus, occupation of, by the 
Russians, 344 

Royal Fusiliers attack Germans at 
St. Ek>i, 329 

Ruffey, General, commander of the 
3rd French Army, 22 

Rossia, male population of, 6; armed 
strength of, 13; spirit of her 
peopb, 262; hes recupecatiye 
powera, 271 

Rusian annies, oonoeatration of , 38 
DD 



Russian soldiers, their stubborn quali- 
ties, 101 

Ruszky, General, commander of Ist 
Galician Army, 38; occupies Lem- 
berff, 41 ; defence of Dwinsk, 230 ; 
repEiced by General Kuropatkin, 
331 ; resumes his command, ifnd. 

Saar, line of, 77 

"Saarlouis, fortified point d'amjmi, 77 
Saharoff, General, defeats Lmsingen 
at Swiniuki, 388 ; threatens Brody 
from the north, 389 
Saint Biihiel, capture of, by Germans, 
60; strragth of the position, 
127 

St. £k>i, attack of, by British, 329 

St. Omer, British General Head- 
quarters established at, 51 

Salonika, disembarkation of Anglo- 
French troops at, 236; objections 
of British General Staff to occupa- 
tion of, 239; congestion at, 246; 
entrenched camp of, 260 

Samsonoff, General, commander of 
the army of the Narew, 38 ; defeat 
at Tannenberg, 39; causes of, 40 

San Giovanni de Medua, road from, 
into Serbia, 246 

San river, source of, 37 ; Mackensen 
crosses between Sieniawa and Jaro- 
sUu, 157 

Santi Quaranta, harbour of, 246; 
road from, to Monastir, ibid. 

Sarrail, General, relieves General 
Ruffey in command of 3rd French 
Army, 26; takes command of 
French Army in Macedonia, 266; 
crosses the Cema river, ibid, ; ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief of the 
Allied Forces in Macedonia, 278; 
organiser of the defences of Verdun, 
304 

Sohelde, sovereisnty of, 66 

Soherbatcheff, General, crosses the 
Strypa, 371; hekl up by Count 
Bothmer at Preevloka, tbid, ; secures 
line of the upper Strypa, 386 

Scholts, General, crosses the Karew, 
186 

Scutari, arrival of Serbian Govern- 
ment at, 264 

Sedd-el-Bahr, landing at, 130; with- 
drawal from, 272 

Serbia, male population of, 5; army 
of, 17; conquest of, 266 

Sette Communi position, Italians fall 
back on, 368 

Shaiba, battle of, 233 
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Smith-Dorrien, General Sir Horace^ 
eztrioatee the 2nd British Gocpe, 
25; Siv John French's tribute of 
praise, 26; arrives with 2nd Corps 
at Bethune, 61 ; commands British 
forces at second battle of Ypres, 
140; replaced by Gen. Plnmer, 165 

Smuts, General, opens campaign in 
German East Africa, 333; defeats 
the Gerhians at Kitovo, 334 ; drives 
enemy from the Rufn river, ibid. 

Snow, Major-General T. d*0., in 
command of 4th Division &.F., 34 

Somme, battle of, 377-^85 

Sorddt, General, commanding French 
Gavabrjr Corps, 22 ; refusal to come 
to the aid of the British Army, 27 

Sormont Farm, occupied by the 
French, 382 

Souchez, Germans driven out of, 222 

South Lancashire Regiment^ 6th 
Battalion, reaches heights over- 
looking Hellespont, 276 

Souville, Fort de, dominating position 
of, 366 

Stewart, Bfajor-General J. M., turning 
movement from Longido, 334 

Snvla Bay, landing at, 179; evacua- 
tion of, 271 

Svidniki, bridge-head at, captured by 
Russians, 371; abandoned, 386; 
recaptured by General Kaledine, 
388 



Tactics, failure of German 
tactics at Ypres, 65; ineffective 
results of "haoldng tactics," 67; 
German system of 1914-15 a de- 
parture from Moltke's tactics of 
1870-71, 97; enormous wastage 
due to German system, 102 ; neces- 
sity fop rallying men af tev a vic- 
torious assault, 118; co-operation 
between artillery and infantry vital 
for success, 1 19 ; changes in tactical 
methods due to trench warfare, 
123 ; innocuous effect of asphyxiat- 
ing gasos, 166; introduotion of 
liquid fire in the infantrv attack, 
178 ; destructive effect of artillery 
fire on entrenchments, 228; com- 
parison between British axid Ger- 
man tactical methods, 330 

Tahure, Butte de, stormed by the 
French, 227; retaken by the 
Germans, 250 

Tanoa, British reverse at, 332 

Teoaoroff, General, commands 2nd 
Bulgarian Army» 241 



Thiaumont Fort, attacked by Ger- 
mans, 366 

Thiepval, failure of attack on, 382 

Tibuti, occupied by the Fren^, 283 

Tighe, Major-General M. J., ap- 
pointed to command the British 
troops in East Africa, 333; re 
placed by General Smuts, ibid. 

Tolmino, fortified position of, 171 

Tortum, lake, sunounded by the 
Russians, 287 

Townshend, Major-General Sir C. V^., 
takes command of the 6th Diviidon, 
233; captures Amara, 233; de- 
feats the Turks at Kut-el- Amara, 
233; fights the battle of Ctesiphon, 
263; retires to Kut-el- Amara, 264; 
his position on the 15th April, 328; 
surrenders to the Turks, 338 

Trehisond, surrender of, to the Rus- 
sians, 342 

Trent, converging movement ag^unst, 
213 

Trentino, Austrian offensive in, 355- 
358 

Trouvto de Chimav, retirement of 
French through, £l 

Turkey, male population of, 5; 
armed strength of, 9 



Uganda, railway, threatened by Ger- 
mans, 332 
Ulster Division, heavy loases in, on 

July 1, 382 
Ultimatum, Russian, to Bulgaria. 234 
United Kingdom, male population, 5 
Uscieczka, captured by the Ruasians, 

271 
Uskub, occupation of, by BolgadaDs, 
242 



Val Gindioaria, highway into the 

Tyrol, 213 
Van der Venter, General, oooopies 

Warmbad, 163; ocoupiea Taveta, 

334; secures the Arusfaa district, 

ibid.; surprises enemy at Okl 

Lolkissale, ibid, 
Vauz, fort of, German attack on, de- 
' featod, 309; fall of , 366 
Veles, captured by Bul^kriass, 242 
Venizelos, M., resignation <^ 234; 

orders Greek troops to oooopy 

Northern Epirus, 245 
Verdun, battle of, 302-312, 319-325, 

347-350, 362^68; causes ol Get- 

man defeat at, 368 
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Vihw, oooupation of, by General 

Eichhoni, 218 
Vistula, souroe of, 36 

War Counoil, formation of, 247 
Warsaw, thiisatened bv Hindenburg, 

42 ; capture of, by Prince Leopoki 

of Bavaria, 186 
Warta river, 37 
Wastage, rate of: German, 201; 

French, 202; British, 203 
Wieliczka, occupied by Russian ad- 
vanced guard, 84 
Willcocks, Lieut. -General, Sir J., 

commander of the Anglo-Indian 

Corps, 64 
Woronzofif, General, defeats the Turks 

in the Caucasus, 88 
Wnrtemberg, Duke of, commands 4th 

German Army, 21; attacks the 



4th I^ench Army, 25; •hii anny 
reaches Vitry, 30 

Ypres, occupied by Franco-British 
troop, 61; first battle of, 63; 
crucial tactical point, 68; German 
attack on, 02; second battle of, 
138; first use of asphyxiating gaa 
at, 140; contraction of the s&ent 
of, 141; necessity for holding it, 
168; third battle of, 35»-362 

Zaimis, M., forms a Government in 

Greece, 234 
Zaitchar, capture of, by Bulgarians, 

242 
ZalesECzyki, threatened by General 

Ivanoir, 271 
Zeppelin raid on London, 210; faulty 

defence from attack, 211 
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